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YN offering to the public this “Concise History of Methodism in 
E England and America,” in combination with a synopsis of the 
history of the local Church, showing each purchasers relation 
thereto, together with his Family Record and other features, it has 
been the purpose of the publishers to prepare a volume which shall 
so meet the wants and supply the needs of every family in the 
Church, that it cannot afford to be without it. The “History” is a 
concise one, adapted to the wants of busy people in this busy age 
giving in compact form and in modern style the story of the origin, 
growth and development of the great evangelical revival known as 
Methodism in Englandand America, with an account of its founders: 
their ancestors, their associates and theic great work, with some of 
the reasons for its wonderful success. It also gives the magic story 
of the origin and growth of the “Methodist Episcopal Church” 
(though the latest, already become the greatest of the leading 
denominations of the nation), of its organization and its polity, of 
its General Conferences and their legislation, and its separation 
into the three chief Methodisms of America; of its anti-slavery and 
anti-liquor agitation and legislation, of its revivals and its Home 
and Foreign Missions, of its Kducational developments, of its 
Publishing houses and other great connectional institutions, of its 
Deaconess homes and Hospitals, and of its latest born, the marvelous 
Epworth League, with a chapter on the “Larger Methodism” and 
its two Ecumenical Conferences. With its facts and figures brought 
down to present date, only standard authorities have been drawn 
upon, and great care has been taken to make the work in every 
respect reliable. 

Many important statistics are given, which, with the Index, 
make the work valuable and available for ready reference. In 
preparing the work the most of the prominent “Lives of the 
Wesleys” and Histories of Methodism have been consulted, and 
special indebtedness is acknowledged to Abel Stevens’ “ History of 
Methodism and of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” as also to W. 
H. Daniels’ later work, and “ Simpson's Encyclopedia of Methodism;” 
while the latest reports of the various Boards and Societies have 
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PREFACE 


been carefully consulted. The importance of the history of the 
local Church will be best appreciated when one considers how 
much he would like to know about the church of his childhood, 
of which his parents were members, and where perhaps he was 
received into the Sunday School or the Church, and then remembers 
how little he really knows about it. With the prepared blanks 
properly filled a church and personal record will be preserved of 
recognized present worth, and one which will be ever increasing in 
value as the years and generations come and go. 

The completeness of the Family and Personal Records will be 
best appreciated by those who remember the old-fashioned records. 
Their importance can hardly be overestimated, and their value will 
grow with the growing years. 

The value of this combination of the history of Methodism and 
of the local Church and the family in one book will at once be 
recognized. The heads of the family will gain a knowledge of the 
general Church and an interest in the local Church, while the 
children, finding their names in the book and in the local Church 
record, will have a stimulus to know about the great Church, and 
with their knowledge their admiration and love will grow, and they 
will be more likely to attach themselves to the Church which is 
doing so much. 

The portraits of John Wesley and of all the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from Coke and Asbury to the present 
time, will surely be appreciated as valuable illustrations. 

With the earnest prayer that the book may be greatly useful it 
is commended to the thoughtful consideration of all Christian 
people. 
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ANCESTORS. OF THE WESLEYS. 


ean, ITH the seer’s insight, it has been said, that 
NM history should be spelled with a capital letter 
and a hyphen, thus, His-story, the record of God’s 
ways. Surely he who reads history with an open 
eye and a reverent spirit cannot fail to note that 
whenever an advance movement has taken place in 
any line of human knowledge or effort, some Provi- 
dentially prepared man has incarnated its idea and 
led it forward. And the greater the movement, the 
longer and the more careful has been the preparation 
of this man. God has seemed to gather into him the 
best and highest forces of a family, acommunity, ora 
nation, for years, for generations, and sometimes for 
centuries, to fully fit him for his great work. Some 
great soul kindled from on high, has ever led the 
advancing column. That the Wesleys were as surely 
and Providentially prepared, as any of the old proph- 
ets or later reformers, to become the leaders in the 
great evangelical revival known as Methodism, 
which has transformed the morals, faith and life of 
large portions of the world, the folowing pages will 
make clearly manifest. 

It has become a trite saying that great men 
have been produced by great mothers. Quaint old 
Thomas Fuller said of the mother of Augustine: 
“Monica is better known by the branch of her issue, 
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than by the root of her parentage.” This is more 
characteristically true of Susanna Wesley, if, as 
Isaac Taylor says: “the mother of the Wesleys was 
the mother of Methodism.” At least it may be 
thoughtfully said that this great religious movement 
had its germ in the life and home of this noble 
woman. 

Of Susanna’s mother, the record in history is a 
very indefinite one. She was the daughter of John 
White, “a grave lawyer,” and yet.an active member 
of the Assembly of divines, and an ardent Puritan ; 
and probably, she was the second wife of Dr. Samuel 
Annesley. Of this man, Susanna’s father, the accounts 
are full. He was a scion of the English nobility, 
being the son of the brother of the Earl of Anglesea. 
He was the son of godly parents who in his infancy 
consecrated him to the holy office of the ministry. 
His grandmother, dying just before his birth, made 
it her last request, that if a boy was born, he should 
be called Samuel, “asked of God.” His father died 
when he was four years old, but he was tenderly 
reared by his mother and intended for the Church. 
As a boy of six he began to read twenty chapters of 
the ‘Bible every day, to better fit himself forehic 
proposed work, and kept up the practice during life. 

At Oxford he was noted for his piety and dili- 
gence. After ordination he was “intruded into the 
living at Cliffe, in Kent.” The people, accustomed 
to a jovial parson, who pleased them by his presence 
at their drinking, dancing and merry making, even on 
Sunday, received the pious Annesley with spits and 
forks and stones, and many times threatened his life. 
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But by his kindly interest in their welfare, his good- 
ness of heart, and his holy life, he overcame their 
persecutions, and was mourned and missed at his 
departure for his London pastorate. Preaching 
before the House of Commons in 1648, during its 
struggle with the King, (then a prisoner in the Isle 
of Wight), he took for his subject the demand of the 
Israelites for a King ; and said: “the people are now 
as then andcry, ‘We will havea King; and quoting 
the text, “Woe unto thee, O land, when thy king isa 
child,’” said it meant a child in manners rather than 
years, which tickled the ears of the Parliamentary 
party. He, however, did not go to the extremes of 
the Presbyterian party in their dealing with the king. 
But after the Restoration, when the Act of Uni- 
formity required every clergyman to declare among 
other things his unfeigned assent to everything 
contained in the “ Book of Common Prayer,” he with 
2000 others refused to conform and gave up his 
pastoral charge: He not only thereby lost his 
living, but suffered severe’ persecution, during 
which occurred some ‘remarkable interpositions”’ 
in his behalf. “One of his persecutors fell dead 
while preparing a warrant for his apprehension.” 
His talents and piety gave him a leadership 
among the Non-Conformists, and he spent freely of 
his time and means in aiding his ejected brethren, 
preaching almost daily, and providing destitute 
congregations with services and pastors. He reg- 
ularly and sacredly gave a tenth of his income to 
charity, believing that a Christian in his freedom 
ought not to do less than a Jew under requirement. 
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He prayed every day, twice with his family, and three 
or four times in secret. And he was mighty in suppli- 
cation, and received many remarkable answers to 
prayer. Of “noble and commanding figure,” dig- 
nified presence, and an amiable and attractive 
countenance he won general esteem; but especially 
the ardent love and devotion of his children. After 
a christening of one of the children, a friend of the 
officiating clergyman asked him, ‘“ How many 
children has Dr. Annesley?” ‘I believe the nnmber 
is two dozen or a quarter of a hundred,’ was the 
startling reply. 

Of this large family, Susanna was the youngest, 
and a special favorite with her father. She, too, fully 
reciprocated his love, for her arfection for him con- 
tinued throughout her whole hfe. And yet, such 
was her precocity of intellect, her independence of 
spirit, and strength of character, that at thirteen 
years of age, having read both sides of the question, 
she separated herself from the Dissenting Church 
of her father, and united with the Established Church 
of England. And such were the relations between 
father and daughter, that even in those days of 
heated differences, this renouncing of the opinions 
for which.he had so long striven and suffered, did 
not even interrupt their leving fellowship; and she 
remained a loyal daughter of the family and the 
Church, ina Non-Conformist minister’s home. This 
reveals a real nobility of character in them both. 
He was large-hearted and catholic enough to accord 
to her the right of opinion which he claimed for 
himself, and she was independent enough, though 
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yet so young, to decide differently from him, and yet 
each believed in, loved and trusted the other. 

The strength of character, which decided thus 
firmly but gently, throws forward a light on a well 
authenticated incident of her married life some 
twenty years or more later. Several years after 
William the Third had been firmly established on 
the English throne, her husband noticed, that at 
family prayers, she did not respond Amen to the 
prayer for the king. On his asking the reason, she 
said she did not recognize the title of the Prince of 
Orange as a rightful one. “If that be the’ case,” 
responded the rector, “we must part, for if we have 
two kings we must have two beds.” Without con- 
troversy she remained firm, and her husband soon 
after mounted his horse and rode away to London, 
where he remained as good as his word, till the 
death of William and the ascension of Queen Anne, 
(whose title neither questioned) about a year after- 
ward. He then returned, the family life was 
resumed without recriminations, and the famous 
John Wesley was the first child born after the 
reconciliation. 

It is not a little remarkable that this choice of 
the Established Church, by this young daughter 
of the Puritan preacher, occurred about the same 
time that Samuel Wesley, her future husband, left 
the Dissenter’s school at Stepney, where he was 
being aided by his Non-Conformist relatives, and 
deciding for the Established Church, made his way 
to Exeter College, at Oxford. Which, if either, 
influenced the other, or whether they were 
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acquainted at the time is in dispute, though from 
dates, which are somewhat uncertain, it seems 
probable that her’s was the first decision, and so the 
controlling influence. However this may have been, 
it greatly affected the future of Methodism, that its 
founders were born and trained in a rectory of the 
Established Church, rather than ina parsonage of the 
Dissenters For, as Isaac Taylor thoughtfully says, 
recognition of and submission to authority, which 
John Wesley learned in the Church, was one of the 
forces, counterbalancing his enthusiasm and zeal, 
which held him steady in the midst of great excite- 
ments. 

That Susanna, this strong willed pet of a large 
family, did not yield to undue indulgence, is 
evidenced by the fact that she was thoroughly 
educated; Stevens says: ‘acquainted with the 
Greek, Latin and French languages; while her use 
of English is chaste and strong enough to be classic.” 
One of her most distinguishing traits was her thor- 
ough system. She carefully planned her own use 
of the time and that of her family so as to make the 
most of it. Her famous son inherited this system- 
atic method of living and working and it became the 
characteristic of himself and his followers. This 
trait enabled her, though the mother of nineteen 
children, thirteen of whom were at one time in the 
home school, and ten of whom came to mature life, 
to so regulate her time that she not only attended 
to her househould duties, but taught her children 
six hours a day under the strict regimen of a school, 
and also found time for an hour’s complete seclusion 
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in prayer and meditation, morning and evening 
every day for years; and for one hour alone with 
each of her children at a regularly appointed time 
each week. And this she accomplished with only 
one servant in the home the most of the time, and 
sometimes with none. Though this thorough 
system held the family to very regular hours and 
strict methods, it provided for proper time for 
recreation, in which the nursery, with its many jolly 
children, became a scene of “high glee and frolic,” 
in which father and mother often joined. 

The home life and training is thus delightfully 
portrayed by Abel Stevens: “The educational 
system of the rectory has been the admiration of all 
who have written of the Wesley family. It had 
some extraordinary points. It was conducted solely 
by Mrs. Wesley, who thus combined the labors of 
a school with the other cares of her household. She 
has left a long letter addressed to John Wesley, in 
which it is fully detailed. ‘The children, she 
says, ‘were always put into a regular method of 
living, in such things as they were capable of, from 
their birth ; as in dressing and undressing, changing 
their linen, etc. When one year old, and in some 
cases earlier, they were taught to “cry softly” by 
which means they escaped correction, and that 
‘most odious noise’ of the crying of children was 
rarely heard in the home; but the family usually 
lived in as much quietness as if there had not been 
a child among them. Drinking and eating between 
meals was never allowed, unless in cases of sick- 
ness, which ‘seldom happened.’ ‘They retired at 
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eight in the evening, and were ‘left in their several 
rooms awake, for there was no such thing allowed 
in the house as sitting by a child till it fell asleep.’ 
To subdue the will of a child was one of her earliest 
tasks, ‘because,’ she continues, ‘this is the only 
strong and rational foundation of a religious educa- 
tion, without which both precept and example will 
be ineffectual. But when this is thoroughly done 
then a child is capable of being governed by the 
reason and piety of the parents, till its own under- 
standing comes to maturity, and the principles of 
religion have taken root in the mind.’ Her children 
were taught to be quiet at family prayer, and to ask 
a blessing immediately after, by stgns before they 
could kneel or speak. 

“The family school was opened and closed with 
singing; at its close at five o’clock all had a season 
of retirement, when the oldest took the youngest 
that could speak, and the second the next, to whom 
they read the Psalm for the day and a chapter in 
the New Testament. ‘Cowardice and fear of punish- 
ment, she remarks, ‘often lead children to contract 
- a habit of lying, from which it is difficult to break 
away in later life. To prevent this a law was made 
that whoever was charged with a fault, of which he 
was guilty, should not be chastised if he would 
ingenuously confess it and promise to amend. No 
child was ever punished twice for the same fault; 
and if he reformed, the offense was never afterward 
upbraided. Promises were to be strictly observed. 

“ None of the children were taught to read before 
they were five years old, except ithe youngest 
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daughter, and she was more years in learning than 
any of the rest had been months. One day- was 
allowed the pupil to learn his letters, and each of 
them did in that time know them all, except iwo; 
who were a day and a half at the task, ‘for which,’ 
she says, ‘I thought them very dull.’ Samuel, who 
was the eldest and the first thus taught, learned the 
alphabet in a few hours. The day after he was five 
years old he began to study, and as soon as he knew 
the letters he proceeded to spell out the first chapter 
of Genesis. The same method was observed by 
them all. As soon as they knew the alphabet they 
were put to spelling and reading one line, then a 
verse, never leaving it till perfect in the appointed 
lesson. Such was the family school at Epworth. 
Who can doubt that the practical Methodism of the 
rectory, more than any other human cause, produced 
the ecclesiastical Methodism which to day is spread- 
ing the Wesleyan name around the world.” 

Conscientiousness was another marked feature 
in her character. She clung to what she conceived 
to be right with a patient persistency, which had no 
thought of wavering. And her ceaseless devotion 
to her duties in the care and conduct of the home 
and the training of her children, amid trials, inter- 
ruptions, poverty and ofttimes sickness, was so 
constant as to become almost pathetic. The cheerful 
healthfulness of her piety made it an attraction rather 
than a repulsion. Each child, too, had its pet name, 
and Jack and Sukey were tokens of fondness and 
affection, so that “the family gained the reputation 
of being the most loving one in Lincoln.” 
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Her chief characteristic was that exact balance 
of the faculties which results in and bears the homely 
name of practical common sense; without which 
great abilities, and great attainments are often of 
little avail. At crisis points inthe lives of her sons, she 
therewith was able to help and direct them wisely. 
When at Oxford they were in danger of becom- 
ing monkish, through devotion to a~-Kempis, and of 
yielding, through the influence ot the mystics, to a 
life of placid contemplation, she recalled them by 
her vigorous letters to a healthful activity. And 
years later, when John Wesley hurried home to 
London to puta stop to the irregularity of alayman’s 
preaching, she said to him solemnly, “I charge you 
before God, take care what you do, for that man is 
as much called to preach the Gospel as ever you 
were.” And thus, through her practical common 
sense, was recognized one of the Providential agen- 
cies, the employment of lay talent, which has aided 
as much as any other one influence in the growth of 
Methodism. 

Her good sense as well as her submission to 
lawful authority, were also shown, when once, during 
her husband’s absence, she had begun a Sunday 
afternoon series of talks, Bible readings and song 
with her own family in the rectory, to which the 
neighbors were attracted and came, until the number 
increased to as many astwo hundred. She added to 
the worship the reading of a good sermon, and 
selected those best adapted to the hearers, until the 
meeting became a real blessing to the community. 
The curate in charge of the church during the rector’s 
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absence, wrote to Mr. Wesley, complaining of the 
irregularity of the meeting, and thinking to win by 
calling hard names, denounced it as a “conventicle.” 
Whereupon Mr. Wesley wrote his wife suggesting 
that she discontinue such irregular proceedings. 
Mrs. Wesley replied, answering the objections to 
irregularity because led by a woman, that she owed 
a duty to her family and neighbors ; also setting forth 
the good fruits of the meeting, and concluded thus: 
“Tf you do after all think fit to dissolve the assembly, 
do not tell me that you desire me to do it, for that 
will not satisfy my conscience, but send me your 
positive command, in such full and complete terms, 
as may absolve me from guilt and punishment for 
neglecting this opportunity of doing good, when you 
and I shall appear before the great and awful tribunal 
of Jesus Christ.” She was not commanded, and in 
these meetings the sons had precedent for some of 
their future work. 


sir Peter Lely, the noted painter of beautiful 
women, has left a portrait of one of Susanna’s sisters 
showing a young lady of rare charms. Adam Clarke 
Says" One who knew them both said, beautiful as 
Miss Annesley appears, she was far from being as 
beautiful as Mrs. Wesley.” Her own portrait, taken 
not long after her marriage, shows a picture of a 
refined and elegant lady. The features are slight 
but almost classical in their regular beauty, and 
bear a strong resemblance to those of her son John. 
Her dress and coiffure are in the simplest style of 
the day and the entire picture is marked by chaste 
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gracefulness; revealing also the air of the highbred 
aristocracy from which she was descended. 

On the father’s side also the Wesleys were 
descended from a good family. John’s great-grand- 
father Bartholomew, his grandfather John, and his 
father Samuel, were all graduates of Oxford Uni- 
versity and prominent preachers of their day. 
Thus the scholar’s instincts, and the preacher’s 
earnestness, were bred in the bone, down the long 
line. Bartholomew refused to ‘conform,’ was 
ejected from his “living,” and empioyed the 
medical knowledge, acquired at the university from 
motives of charity, as a means of support. 

His son John, was noted at Oxford not only for 
diligence and piety, but for progress in Oriental 
studies. He attracted the notice and esteem of the 
Vice-Chancellor, John Owen, whom the Calvinistic 
Dissenters regard as the greatest of their divines, 
to procure whose writings, their historians say, the 
young theological student should part with his bed, 
his coat and even his shirt if necessary. Through 
Owen’s aid he procured under the Commonwealth 
the “living” of Whitechurch. After the Restoration, 
complaint of his Non-Conformity being made to the 
Bishop, he defended himself, successfully at first, 
on two chief points, allegiance to the king, and his 
right derived from the teaching of the Bible and the 
practice of the apostles, to preach the Gospel with- 
out being ordained according to the rites of the 
Established Church. Another precedent for his 

grandson’s work. Persecutions continued and he 
was arrested and put in prison. But Providence 
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raised up bail-men even among his persecutors; but 
he was ejected from the “living.” 

Refusing to take the oath of Conformity, which 
he said he could not do, “for it would be but juggling 
with God, with the king, and with conscience,” he 
continued preaching as he could find hearers, for 
which he was several times arrested, four times put 
in prison, once for three and once for six months. 
On leaving his church at Whitechurch, he moved to 
Melcomb, where he was fined himself, and his land- 
lady mulcted for $100 for harboring him. Still the 
irrepressible “Go ye” of the Master was in his soul 
and he continued to preach from town to village and 
from village to hamlet as he foundopportunity. After 
several removals a wealthy gentleman allowed him 
to occupy his good house in Preston. After two 
years the Five-Mile Act drove him out of this com- 
fortable refuge. From this time he went from place 
to place, and “this lay preacher became an itinerant 
evangelist by the force of circumstances, a forerun- 
ner ofthe Methodistitinerants. His wife, who bravely 
shared with him his many trials, was a niece of the 
celebrated Thomas Fuller, the “wise and witty” 
divine, and the Church historian. Because of these 
persecutions he discussed the subject of seeking 
refuge in America, but about 1670 found it in the 
better land at thé early age of thirty-four. His suf- 
ferings give him a place among the Confessors of the 
Non-Conformists. His father, who loved him deeply 
and admired his conscientious zeal, broken by the 
spirit of the times and the death of this his only son, 


did not long survive him. 
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Of John’s two sons surviving, Matthew the elder 
became a physician, and Samuel, only nine years old 
at the time of his father’s death, soon after entered 
an academy at Stepney in preparation for the Dis- 
senter’s ministry. While still there at school, his 
talents were recognized, and he was appointed to 
prepare a reply to some severe invectives which 
had been published against the Dissenters. While 
preparing this reply “he conceived that he saw 
reason to change his opinion.” Rising one morning 
very early, and without telling any one of his purpose, 
he left the school, and the friends and the Church of 
his fathers, and making his way on foot to Oxford, 
entered himself as a “ poor scholar” at Exeter Col- 
lege. He had less than $12 in his pocket on his 
arrival and received no assistance from his friends, 
who were displeased with his desertion of their 
principles, as they termed it. Bunt by energy ane 
economy he pursued his course, helping himself 
through the university by writing and teaching. Of 
his life at Oxford we get but few glimpses from the 
records, but these show him to have been economical, 
industrious and devout. He not only supported 
himself, but visited the prisoners and the poor, and 
helped them with sympathy and with purse, and 
ministered to their soul’s needs. When his two sons 
were jeered at and nicknamed for like services, he 
wrote them: “Go on, in God’s name, in the path into 
which your Savior has directed you and that wherein 
your father has gone before you.” 

During his first year at Oxford he published a 
volume entitled “Maggots, or Poems on Several 
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Subjects Never Before Handled.” By the profits of 
this work and by composing elegies, epitaphs and 
epithalamiums for his friend and publisher, John 
Dunton, who traded in such things. he supported 
himself, and even accumulated a surplus of $50 
which he had remaining after his graduation, on his 
arrival in London, whither he went to be ordained. 

Te served as “curate”-in London for a year at 
28 pounds, was appointed chaplain of a king’s-ship 
for a year, at 70 pounds, returned to London to 
another curacy at 30 pounds, ($150) and thereupon 
married Susanna Annesley, the sister of his friend 
Dunton’s wife. During this curacy, while supporting 
his wife and boy on this meager salary, he showed 
the independent spirit of his fathers, and his own 
conscientiousness in this decided way. JamesII. had 
ordered his “ Declaration of Indulgence,” in which 
he had announced his intention of protecting Dis- 
senters in the free exercise of their religion, to be 
read in all the churches. The Court party, noting 
Wesley’s promise, offered him preferment if he 
would support the measure. Believing the purpose 
of the king to be simply a cover for aid to the Papists, 
Wesley spurned the bribe, and not only refused to 
read the Declaration, but in the presence of courtiers, 
soldiers and informers, preached a strong sermon 
against it, from the text: “If it be so, our God, whom 
we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace, and He will deliver us out of thy hand, 
O King. But if not, be it known unto thee, ON Share, 
that we will not serve thy gods nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up.” 
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Upon the coming of William and Mary to the 
kingdom, he espoused their cause, and first wrote 
in their defence, dedicating his book to the Queen. 
For this she gave him the Epworth “living” in Lin- 
colnshire, where he spent the remaining forty years 
of his life. He was a constant and faithful preacher 
and a conscientious pastor, knowing his people, 
visiting the sick, mindful of strangers, and so pious 
and devoted that for a long time he was persecuted 
in many ways by the rougher people of the parish. 
In spite of this faithfulness to his work, the atmos- 
phere of the home, so far as he influenced it, was a 
literary and scholarly one. He published several 
pamphlets in a controversy with the Dissenters, 
who disliked him specially, as a renegade, as they 
called him, and who had influence enough at Court 
to prevent a promised promotion. But his chief 
activity was in “beating rhyme,” as he called it. 
Poem aftet poem appeared from the rectory study 
on various subjects. One, on the battle of Blenheim, 
attracted the Duke of Marlborough, who made him 
chaplain to Col. Lepelie’s regiment during its stay 
in England. Some of his hymns have found a per- 
manent place in the hymnology of the various 
Churches. His more ambitious poems were a “Life 
of Christ, An Heroic Poem;” “A History of the Old 
Testament in Verse;”’ and a “History of the New 
Testament, representing the actions and miracles 
of our Blessed Savior and his apostles, attempted 
in verse, and adorned with 152 sculptures, written 
by Samuel Wesley, Chaplain to his Grace John, 
Duke of Buckingham, and the Marquis of Nor- 
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manby.” So reads the title page. His most valuable 
work was a dissertation in Latin on the Book of Job. 
He also spent much time and labor on a Bible in 
several languages, of which he wrote to his son John 
while at Oxford as follows: “I have some time 
since designed an edition of the Holy Bible in 
Octavo, in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Septuagint, and the 
Vulgate; and have made some progress in it. What 
I desire of you in this article is, ist. That you would 
immediately fall to work and read diligently the 
Hebrew text in the Polyglott, and collate it exactly 
with the Vulgate; writing all, even the least varia- 
tions or differences between them. 2nd. ‘To these 
I would have you add the Samaritan text in the last 
column but one; which-is the very same as the 
Hebrew, except in some very few places, differing 
only in the Samaritan character, which I think is the 
true old Hebrew. In twelve months time you will 
get through the Pentateuch; for I have done it four 
times the last year, and am going over it the fifth, and 
collating the two Greek Versions, the Alexandrian 
and the Vatican, with what I can get of Symachus 
and Theodotion, etc.” 

In spite of his literary activity, rather perhaps 
because of it, he struggled with poverty and debt 
the most of his life. Either because of his close 
preaching or of opposition to his High Church and 
State political opinions, of which he was a zealous 
and open advocate, some of his opponents had him 
arrested for debt one day, as he was leaving church, 
and as he could not pay at once he was put in prison 
for three months. But his cheerfulness and courage 
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did not fail him and even his humor came to his 
relief. Ina letter to the Archbishop he says, “ Now 
I am at rest, for I am come to the haven where I 
have long expected to be. But I don’t despair of 
doing good here, and it may be, more in this new 
parish than in my old one.” And indeed like Gold- 
smith’s good vicar, he set to work at once to do good 
to his fellow prisoners, having daily prayers and 
Sunday services, with preaching. His wife bore up 
bravely and comforted him. He writes of her; 
‘“°Tis not every one who could bear these things, 
but I bless God my wife is less concerned with suf- 
fering them, than J am in writing, or than I believe 
your Grace will be in reading them. She sent me 
her rings because she had nothing else to relieve 
me with, but I returned them.” 

In the heat of a political contest the rabble at 
one time drummed, shouted and fired arms under his 
windows, mutilated his horses and cattle, and even 
went so far as to set his house on fire. But he kept 
his courage and good humor, and when advised to 
leave Epworth on account of the persecutions, he 
bravely said: “’Tis like a coward to desert my post 
because my enemy fires thick upon me. ‘They have 
only wounded me yet, and I believe cannot kill me.” 
Adam Clarke tells us, that he had a large share of 
humor, even manifesting itself in practical jokes 
sometimes carried to extremes. That his conversa- 
tion was very entertaining as well as instructive, full 
of anecdote and illustration and enlivened by many 
witty and wise sayings. That had his zealous 
energy not been spent in incessant literary labors, 
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it would no doubt have led him into great evangel- 
istic schemes, like the later ones of his sons. He 
did indeed conceive and present to the authorities 
both of Church and State, a mammoth scheme of 
mussionary work, embracing India, China, Abyssinia 
and the foreign colonies of Britain, which, Clarke 
contends, was entirely practicable for the English 
government and Church. But the times were not 
ripe for it, for Providence was then preparing the 
forces for the great revival, which should first take 
hold of the common people and set them on fire 
with a zeal to spread the good tidings of a salvation 
which had saved them, and the results of their wit- 
ness should be far better than any the governments 
could work out in an official way. 

Samuel Wesley seemed to catch the prophetic 
tokens of this coming blessing, in the great revival 
of the Protestant faith, led on by his sons. For, 
when dying, he laid his hand repeatedly on the head 
of Charles, saying: ‘Be steady; the Christian faith 
will surely revive in this kingdom; you will see it, 
but I shall not.” And to comfort another child, he 
said trustingly: “Do not be concerned at my death, 
God will then begin to manifest himself to my 
family.” ‘The day before his death he said to the 
family: “To-morrow I would see you all with me 
around the table, that we may once more drink of 
the cup of blessing, before we drink it new in the 
kingdom of God.” ‘With desire I have desired to 
eat this passover with you before I die.” Attesting 
the doctrine of the “Witness of the Spirit”’ to the 
believer’s consciousness, which afterward became 
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one of the corner-stones of Methodism, he said to 
John: “The inward witness, the inward witness that 
is the proof, the strongest proof of Christianity.” 
At this last sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, admin- 
istered to him and the family by his sons John and 
Charles, he was very weak and full of pain, often 
exclaiming: “Thou shakest me, Thou shakest me.” 
Again: ‘God chastens me with strong pain, but I 
praise him for it, I thank him for it, I love him for 
it.” But at. once after communing he became tull 
of faith and peace which affected even his body. 
Charles writes to his brother Samuel: “the fear of 
death he entirely conquered, and at last he gave up 
his latest human desires of finishing Job, paying his 
debts, and seeing you.” The same evening of the 
communion, while John was again offering the com- 
mendatory prayer, he peacefully and quietly gave 
up his spirit. Stevens sums up his account of him 
thus: “ His character is not without marked defects, 
but it is admirable for its genuine English manhood, 
its healthful piety, its brave independence of opinion, 
and the endurance of lifelong struggle with poverty, 
besides other complicated trials.” 

Sprung from such ancestors, trained in such a 
home, wrought upon by such hearty, healthful and 
holy influences, is it unfair to claim that God was 
preparing and fitting the agents, in John and Charles 
Wesley, for the carrying out of His purposes, in the 
great evangelical revival which took place under 
their leadership, and known the world around by the 
name of Methodism. 
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JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY’S EARLY LIFE. 


é OHN Wesley was born June 17, 1703, and Charles, 
z Dec. 18,1708, O.S., at Epworth, Lincolnshire. In 
February, 1709, when John was in his sixth year, and 
Charles less than two months old, the family home, 
an old English rectory, was burned at midnight, and 
it was with great danger and difficulty that the family 
escaped. The mother who was sick had a narrow 
escape; she says: “three times I endeavored to force 
my passage through the street door but was as often 
beat back by the fury of the flames. In this distress 
I besought our blessed Savior to preserve me if it 
were his will from that death, and then waded 
through the fire, which did me no more harm than 
a little scorching of my hands and face.” John, not 
having wakened with the others had a still more 
marrow escape. His father made several vain 
attempts to reach the room, and gave him up for 
lost, and kneeling down commended his soul to God. 
Just before the roof fell in, he was seen at the upper 
window, and one man standing on another’s shoulders 
reached up and took him out just in time to save him 
from the falling timbers. Whereupon his father 
cried out: “Come neighbors let us kneel down; let 
us give thanks to God! He has given me all 
my eight children; let the house go, I am rich 
enough.” ‘This danger and escape impressed both 
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the mother and the boy that he was spared for some 
special mission. She writes in her diary, at one of 
her hours of meditation: ‘I do intend to be more 
particularly careful of the soul of this child, that 
Thou hast so mercifully spared, than ever I have 
been, that I may do my endeavor to instill into his 
mind the principles of true religion and virtue. 
Lord give me grace to do it sincerely and prudently 
and bless my attempts with good success.”’ So suc- 
cessful were the mother’s efforts that when John was 
eight years old, his father, after careful examination, 
acceded to his desire to be admitted to the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, a very unusual proceeding in 
those days. 

Yet both John and Charles were live, active boys, 
taking part in the games of the day so freely, that 
Charles became the captain of his school in sports. 
Yet they were too well trained to make play their 
chief ambition, but held it to be a recreation from 
real work, doubtless influenced by their mother’s 
girlhood rule, to spend no more time each day in 
recreation than that given to Bible reading, prayer - 
and meditation. The rectory was rebuilt at a cost 
of a debt which harassed the good rector the rest 
of his life. When John was eleven, he was sent to 
the Charter House school in London, which gets its 
name from a Carthusian monastery which had for- 
merly occupied the site. Two years later, though 
but eight, Charles followed him to London to be 
taught at Westminster school, in which his eldest 
brother Samuel wasateacher. The mother’s ambition 
for the best education possible for her boys was thus 
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shown. And her trust in her own training and in 
her God was such, that she could send them from 
home at this early age, following them with her 
prayers and showing her love in frequent letters and 
constant tokens of affection. And by their diligence, 
good conduct and progress in their studies, they 
showed themselves true to her hopes. John, by his 
regular methods and real studiousness, secured the 
friendship of Dr. Walker, the Principal of the school. 
Yet he suffered from the barbarous hazing of the 
older boys, which seems to have been allowed all — 
down the years as a rough kind of discipline for the 
younger ones. They took away by force his daily 
allowance of meat, and yet he kept his health and 
vigor by obeying the injunction of his father to “run 
around the grounds three times every morning.” 
While Charles was at Westminster school, a Mr. 
Garret Wesley, of Ireland, wrote his father offering 
to adopt his son Charles and make him his heir. 
He afterwards visited Charles in London, and wanted 
to take him home, but after consulting his father 
who left the matter to his own choice, Charles decided 
to stay in England. And thus, as John afterward 
wrote, he made a “fair escape” from a fortune. For 
Richard Colley who was adopted in his place, became 
a member of Parliament, then Baron Mornington, 
and was the grandfather of the two noted brothers, 
the Marquis of Wellesly Governor General of India, 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

While John and Charles were at school in Lon- 
don, the family at Epworth were greatly excited 
over a recurrence, forabnie. space of two months, at 
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first by night and afterward by night and day, of 
strange and never yet accounted for noises. At first 
like groans, but most frequently knocks, then like 
the whistling of wind, the rattling of pewter, the 
breaking of bottles, the slamming of doors, the lift- 
ing of latches, the rattling of shoes, all of which were 
not to be explained by the most careful investigation. 
A large mastiff, procured to keep away the intruders, 
at first barked furiously but ever after crept into 
close contact with some of the family, and in this 
way often gave the first sign of their coming. At 
first the girls were alarmed, but later amused them- 
selves by chasing “Old Jeffrey” as they called it 
from room to room. The family, after having at 
first attributed the noises to rats, weasels, the 
servants, and the neighbors, came to the conclusion 
that none of these produced them, but rather some 
unknown preternatural agency. The careful, prac- 
tical Mrs. Wesley wrote to her son: “Dear Sam: 
Though I am not one of those that will believe 
uothing supernatural, but am rather inclined to 
think there would be frequent intercourse between 
the good spirits and us, did not our deep lapse into 
sensuality prevent it, yet I was a great while ere I 
could credit anything of what the children and 
servants reported.” But after hearing for herself 
she adds: “I was entirely convinced that it was 
beyond the power of any human creature to make 
such strange and various noises.” One night when 
the noises had specially disturbed the children’s 
slumbers, the Rector denounced it as a deaf and 
dumb devil, and challenged it to stop annoying 
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innocent children and meet him in his study. “It 
replied with a knock as if it would shiver the boards 
in pieces,’ and the next day was first heard in the 
day time, and in the study. ‘There have been many 
attempts at explanation, the most curious of which 
is that of Isaac Taylor who considered them neither 
“celestial” nor “infernal” but extra-terrestrial, an 
inhabitant of some other world intruding upon our 
sphere, as once in a century or so an Arabian locust 
is found in Hyde Park. He also suggests that the 
effect on Wesley’s character “was to lay open his 
faculty of belief, and give the right of way for the 
supernatural through his soul.” And indeed, in 
that age of skepticism a tendency to faith was a 
necessary element to the success of Wesley’s work. 

In his seventeenth year, John was elected to a 
scholarship in Christ Church College, Oxford, to 
which was attached an annuity of about $200. With 
careful economy and regular method, he managed 
to live on $140 and gave the rest in charity. And 
he continued this through life, living on $140 and 
giving away large sums, received from gifts, publi- 
cations, and in other ways. Before going to Oxford, 
he had spent some time studying Hebrew with his 
brother Samuel, who wrote his father, that he need 
have no fears about “breeding his son Jack a 
Scholar. ~DWuring his college course he EES a 
diligent student, an active, healthy young man, with 
“a gay and sprightly temper and a turn for wit and 
humor.’ At his graduation a collegian writes of 
him, that he was “a young fellow of the finest 
classical taste, of the most liberal and manly senti- 
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ments. Huis perfect knowledge of the classics gave 
a smooth polish to his wit and an air of superior 
elegance to all his compositions.” He was also 
noted for his mastery of logic, and his keenness 
in its application. He had some of his father’s 
talent for “beating rhyme,’ and sending him an 
imitation of the 65th Psalm, the good old man was 
pleased with the verses and advised him “not to 
bury his talent.” 

After his graduation, he spent another year in 
teaching at Oxford and in the study of Theology. 
Having some misgivings about entering the min- 
istry and taking orders in the Church, he advised 
with the Bishop, and also wrote to his parents. 
These all urged him to do so, especially his mother, 
who wrote: “and now, in good earnest, resolve to 
make religion the business of your life; for after all 
that is the one thing that, strictly speaking, is 
necessary.” During this year, 1725, he read Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying,” and says: “I 
was exceedingly affected with that part in particular 
which relates to purity of intention. I resolved to 
dedicate all my life to God; all my thoughts and 
words and actions.” 

He was ordained deacon, the 19th of September, 
1725, by Dr. Potter, Bishop of Oxford. 'The follow- 
ing March, he was elected Fellow of Lincoln College, 
a position of honor, to which also a salary was 
attached. This year Thomas A. Kempis’ “Imita- 
tion of Christ,” a book which has gone into all 
languages, with the fragrance of its blessedness, 
threw its influence over him. It had long been a 
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favorite with his father, “a great and old com- 
panion.” John writes of it: “The nature and extent 
of inward religion, the religion of the heart, now 
appeared to me in a stronger light than it had ever 
done before. I saw that simplicity of intention, and 
purity of affection, one design in all we speak 
or do, and one desire ruling all our tempers are 
indeed the wings of the soul, without which we can 
never ascend to the mount of God.” Though thus 
influenced by the book he did not hesitate to criti- 
cize some of its opinions, among which was this: 
“that mirth or pleasure is useless if not sinful,” say- 
ing that it was not reconcilable with what Solomon 
says of religion: “her ways are ways of pleasant- 
Pecctedeall her patas-are peace. + THis mother 
agreed with him in this, but gave him this very 
practical suggestion : “Would you judge of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of pleasure, take this 
rule: Whatever weakens your reason, impairs the 
tenderness of your conscience, obscures your sense 
of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual things ; 
that thing is sin to you, however innocent it may 
be in itself.” 

This was another crisis time in Wesley’s life for 
under the burden of the feeling that he must devote 
all his time to God, in the way that seemed best for 
his own personal holiness, whereby he might earn 
his salvation, he even considered going to a certain 
place adapted to meditation, something akin to a 
monastery. But his mother came to his rescue, and 
he yielded to her judgment ; aided no doubt by a 
good man, whom he had ridden several miles to 
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visit, who very earnestly said to him: “Sir, you 
wish to serve God and go to heaven; remember you 
cannot serve him alone; you must therefore find 
companions or make them ; the Bible knows nothing 
of solitary religion.” 

Six months after his election as Fellow, he was 
chosen Greek lecturer and Moderator of the classes. 
Part of his duty was to preside over disputations 
held six times a week, and his acuteness in logic 
was recognized as remarkable. Of it he writes later: 
“TI could not well avoid acquiring some degree of 
expertness in arguing, especially in discerning 
plausible fallacies.” He praises God for the honest 
art; “for by this I have many times been able, in 
spite of all its covers to touch the very point where 
the fallacy lay, and it flew open ina moment.” He 
laid out a systematic course of study, and for years 
kept himself faithfully to the plan; viz: Mondays 
and Tuesdays, Greek and Latin, historians and poets; 
Wednesdays, Logic and Ethics; Thursdays, Hebrew 
and Arabic; Fridays, Metaphysics and Natural 
Philosophy; Saturdays, Oratory and Poetry, chiefly 
composing ; Sundays, Divinity. For recreation he 
studied French and the higher mathematics. He 
also read, and, carefully commented on, many 
authors in the various departments of science. But 
he concluded that life was not long enough for all 
knowledge, and some truths it was not worth while 
to know. 

In 1726, Charles was elected from the West- 
minster school to a scholarship in Christ Church 
College, and leaving London, came to Oxford. Soon 
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after, John writes of him: “He pursued his studies 
diligently and led a regular harmless life; but if I 
spoke to him about religion he would warmly ans- 
wer: ‘What, would you have me to be a saint all at 
once,’ and would hear no more.” Charles writes thus 
of himself: “My first year of college I lost in diver- 
sions; the next I set myself to study. Diligence led 
to serious thinking; I went to the week/y sacrament, 
and persuaded two or three young students to 
accompany me, and to observe the methods of study 
provided by the statutes of the University. This 
gained me the harmless name of Methodist.” ‘Thus 
it seems that this winged arrow of ridicule was first 
let fly at the younger brother. 

A considerable part of the next three years was 
spent by John as his father‘s curate, chiefly at 
Wroote, but frequently at Epworth, giving him 
special facilities for training in the practical work of 
the pastor. During this time he was ordained priest, 
by Bishop Potter. Summoned to Oxford, in Novem- 
ber,-1729, by a new regulation that Junior Fellows 
elected Moderators, must reside at the University, 
he went back to his life of teaching and study. Charles 
and his two friends, who had already been branded 
as “the Holy Club,” welcomed him heartily, and 
John at once became its recognized leader. ‘Eke 
names of its first members are worthily held in 
reverence by a universal Methodism. They were 
John Wesley, fellow of Lincoln College, Charles 
Wesley and Wm. Morgan, son of an Irish gentleman, 
of Christ Church College, and Robert Kirkham, of 
Merton College. They “began to live by rule, and 
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to pick up the very iragpments of time thar moira 
moment be lost.” They spent three or four evenings 
each week reading together the Greek Testament 
and ancient classics, and gave Sunday evening to 
the study of divinity. They partook of the Lord’s 
Supper weekly, and observed the Wednesday and 
Priday fasts of the Church. John Wesley prepared 
for them a series of questions to ask themselves 
daily, so searching and minute, they might have 
come from the founder of the Jesuits himself. Tend- 
ing toward monasticism they might have become 
monks indeed, but for the atmosphere of their 
college surroundings, and the practical trend of Mr. 
Morgan, who persuaded them to visit the sick and 
the prisoners, and to help and to teach the children 
of the poor. Before making it a recular part of their 
work to visit the “Castle,” as the jail was called, 
John, as was his wont throughout his life, took counsel, 
seeking the advice of his father and getting the con- 
sent of his Bishop. 

The Holy Club gradually grew until it at one time 
numbered fifteen; the other more prominent mem- 
bers were, James Hervey, author of the Meditations; 
Benjamin Ingham, who married a sister-in-law of 
the Countess of Huntingdon and became chief of 
the Inghamites; and George Whitefield, the eloquent 
preacher of Methodism, known and loved on both 
continents. Thus in this Oxford life, the Wesley 
brothers, and some of their co-workers, were for 
nearly six years Providentially trained for their life 
work. But a further experience of self-denial, of 
hardship, of humiliation, and failure as salvation- 
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earners, was yet to be had in the broader life of the 
world, and in contact with an entirely different class 
of people. 

John had declined to seek to become his father’s 
successor as rector at Epworth, though entreated 
by him to do so, and “to protect the family from 
dispersion at his death,” believing that duty called 
him to remain at Oxford. At his father’s death in 
April, 1735, he went to London to present in person 
a copy of his father’s Dissertation on Job, to Queen 
Caroline, to whom it had been dedicated by per- 
mission. She received it not ungraciously, remarked 
“Gt is prettily bound,” and laid it down unopened. 
While in London be met his father’s friend, Gen. 
Oglethorpe, who was about to take reinforcements 
to the colony in Georgia. ‘The General and others 
of the Georgia Trustees, urged him to go and preach 
to the Indians and the new settlers in the colony. 
At first he refused for his mother’s sake, but being 
pressed, consented that she be consulted. Her 
answer was characteristic: “If I had twenty sons, 
I should rejoice that they were all so employed, 
though I should never see them again.’ Charles 
was persuaded to accompany him, as Secretary to 
the Governor General, and Secretary for Indian 
affairs. At John’s request he was ordained deacon, 
in Oxford, and priest, in London, just before sailing. 

Going on board ship, Oct lA, 47: 5, they landed 
at Savannah, Feb. 6, 1736, being nearly four months 
on the way. Under John Wesley’s lead, the four 
Methodists, John and Charles Wesley and Mr. 
Ingham, of the Holy Club, and a Mr. Delamotte, 
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son of a London merchant, spent the hours of each 
day from four in the morning till nine or ten at 
night, according to a thorough system, in prayer, 
reading the scriptures, public services twice, study- 
ing the languages, teaching the children, and reading 
to the passengers. A party of twenty-six German 
Moravians, with their bishop, David Nitschman, 
was on board. John Wesley studied German with 
the bishop, who in turn learned English of Wesley. 
Wesley was deeply impressed with the simple, 
humble, cheerful, trusting piety of these Moravians. 
He says: ‘‘They were always employed, always 
cheerful, always cordial to one another, and adorned 
the Gospel of our Lord in all things.” ‘Their calm- 
ness during a great storm, singing on, while the 
other passengers were crying and shrieking in great 
alarm, especially impressed him, and caused him 
to feel that they had a faith and trust which he 
lacked, and which his self-denial and mortification 
as a means of holiness had not brought to him. 

The life in Georgia was a great disappointment 
to both the Wesleys. Instead of preaching to and 
converting the Indians, as he had hoped, John found 
that the Indians despised the drinking, slave-holding 
Christians as they called all the colonists, and so he 
was made minister and teacher of the colony at 
Savannah, and Charles at Frederica. ‘Their strict, 
systematic and rigid rules of life, which they deemed 
it duty to enforce on others, would not be tolerated. 
And the Governor found, that instead of being a help 
in the government of the people, they added to his 
burdens by their strict and High Church notions 
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and requirements. But they learned some very 
useful lessons in their contact with the varied 
people which made up the colony. John especially, 
gained a knowledge of slavery, which caused him 
to: characterize “it. afterward as the “sum of all 
villainies.’” He was also again influenced by the 
purity of the lives of the Moravians and the 
apostolic simplicity of their worship and customs. 
To the necessary hardships of life in a new country 
they added self-imposed privations, such as fasting 
often, living on vegetable diet, sleeping on the 
ground, and going barefoot in school as a lesson in 
humility. 

But their worst trials came from misunder- 
standings by those who could not appreciate their 
motives, and persecutions from others whose selfish 
schemes they thwarted. John came very near being 
entrapped in the meshes of a youug lady who set 
out to capture him, but escaped by his habit of 
taking advice, submitting this case to the solemn 
council of his Moravian friends, who decided by 
vote against it. The severe formalism of the 
Wesley’s defeated their purpose. Denying the 
Lord’s Supper and the burial service to those who 
had not been baptized in the Established Church 
and insisting on baptism, even of infants, by immer- 
sion, they went too far and the colonists revolted 
and began open persecution, Charles was sent to 
England with dispatches to the trustees, in 1736; 
expecting to return, but sickness prevented, and 
John followed in a little more than a year, discour- 
aged at his failure and dissatisfied with his reMe Ione 
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experience. On his way home he writes: “I went 
to America to convert the Indians, but O! who shall 
convert me?” And after his arrival his journal reads: 
“This then have I learned in the ends of the 
earth —that I am fallen short of the glory of God, 
that my own works, my own sufferings, my own 
righteousness are so far from reconciling me to an 
offended God that the most specious of them need 
an atonement themselves, or they cannot abide His 
righteous judgment; that having the sentence of 
death in my heart, and having nothing in or of 
myself to plead, I have no hope but that of being 
justified freely through the redemption that is in 
Jesus; I have no hope, but that if I seek, I shall find 
Christ, and be found in him, not having my own 
righteousness, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith.” 

Stevens says: “Here was a man of healthful 
temperament, of rare intelligence, of logical 
astuteness who had read every line of Holy Scripture 
in the language in which prophet or apostle had 
penned it, and yet with the Bible in his hand and an 
anguish of earnestness in his heart, he stumbles | 
before the most important and most simple truths 
of revelation.” He also adds: “ Neither the personal 
history of Wesley nor the history of Methodism 
itself can be comprehended without these revela- 
tions of hisinward struggles.” But his very scholar- 
ship and training, and his long strivings by his own 
efforts, by self inflictions and mortifications, made it 
only the more difficult for him to cease struggling 
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and leaning on Christ in simple trust, to accept a 
salvation, which is God's free gift to all true 
believers. 

But the dawning was near; and the Providential 
agents that were to Icad him to the light were his 
friends of the voyage and the colony, the pious 
Moravians. These humble followers of Huss and 
Jerome, the Ante Lutheran Reformers, kept the fire 
of a living saving faith burning through the centur- 
ies, and a little company of them had organized 
societies in London. Both John and Charles had 
interviews with Count Zinzendorf, one of their great 
leaders; but it was to the faithful teaching exhorta- 
tions and experience of Peter Boehler, one of their 
humble preachers, that they both owed their deliv- 
erance from the fetters of a self working legalism, 
and their acceptance by faith in Christ of the full 
salvation promised in His word. But it took them 
three months of study, of listening to the testimony 
and comparing the teaching and the living with the 
New Testament records; and of testing everything 
by the Word, before they were ready to receive the 
blessed truth the Moravian preacher taught them. 
At length Charles, while confined to his bed in the 
house of Mr. Bray, a Moravian mechanic, found the 
long sought blessing of rest to his soul. And three 
days later, John, while listening to Luther’s exposi- 
tion of the “just shall live by faith,’ in one of the 
little Moravian meetings, “felt his heart strangely 
warmed,” and was enabled to believe the promise: 
“My father and I will come unto you and make our 
abode with you.” And from this time forward they 
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were ever ready to proclaim everywhere a full con- 
scious salvation, attested to by the promised witness 
of the Holy Spirit. Their previous life had been 
that of servants, henceforth they were become sons 
indeed. 


Gjiw 
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THR GROWTH AND SPREAD OF METHODISM. 


OHN Wesley, having already received so much 
help from the Moravians, determined to visit 
them at their headquarters home in Herrnhut. With 
six others he crossed over to Holland, and spent 
three months traveling on foot, on his way thither and 
on his return. Four weeks were spent with these 
humble, holy people at Marienborn and Herrnhut. 
He was much pleased with their simple life as well 
as with their doctrines and spirit. He writes rom 
Marienborn: “God has given me at length the desire 
of my heart. I am with a Church whose conversa- 
tion isin heaven. As they have all one Lord and 
one faith, so they are all partakers of one spirit, the 
spirit of meekness and love.” And on leaving 
Herrnhut he wrote again: “I would gladly have 
spent my life here, but my Master calling me to 
labor in another part of his vineyard, I was con- 
strained to take my leave of this happy place. O 
when shall this Christianity cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” And again: “I was exceed- 
ingly comforted and strengthened by the conversa- 
tion of this lovely people.” 
Wesley, and through him Methodism, received 
largely from the Moravians, a debt he was ever ready 
to acknowledge; an introduction into a regenerated 


spiritual life which was his and their chief business 
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to exemplify and proclaim; a clearer conception of 
some of the most vital doctrines of Christianity; a 
great modification of his high church notions; for in 
their simple forms, he seemed to look back through 
the vista of the centuries to the apostolic days; a 
nucleus of societies in which to begin his work; 
details of organization and discipline; and finally 
the suggestion of organizing societies for reform 
within the Church, which gave Wesleyanism a foot- 
ing for its initial work in England which it could 
not have secured as a distinct sect. Wesley returned 
to take up his message of, “By grace ye are saved 
through faith.” He found the way Providentially 
prepared, though beset by many difficulties. 

When the Wesleys left Oxford for Georgia, 
George Whitefield became the real leader of the 
Holy Club. The son of a widowed innkeeper of 
Gloucester, he had in his youth put on his “apron 
and snuffers’’ and aided his mother in the care of 
her guests by doing the menial service of the tavern. 
With this advantage of acquaintance with the work, 
he had come to Oxford, and paid his way by working 
as a “servitor” for the students. For a year he had 
watched the members of the Holy Club, and longed 
for admission, but was too modest and humble to 
ask it. At length accident brought him in contact 
with Charles Wesley, who invited him to his room, 
recognized in him a kindred spirit, and introduced 
him to the club, in which he became one of the most 
active and devoted members. 

After the Wesley’s departure, while still in his 
colNege course, he came across a passage in ‘The 
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Life of God in The Soul of Man,” which said, “true 
religion is a union of-the soul with God, or Christ 
formed within us;’ whereupon he says: “Instan- 
tancously a ray of divine light darted in upon me, 
and from that moment I knew that I must be a new 
creature.” His ardent temperament could not brook 
the slower processes of the Wesleys and others of 
the club, and he set about mortifying his pride, 
humbling his spirit, subduing his body, and in these 
austerities sought the peace of his soul. He fasted 
and prayed, often for whole nights, until he brought 
on a severe sickness, lasting for seven weeks, during 
which his agonizing conflicts continued until he was 
compelled to cease struggling, and was enabled to 
“lay hold of Christ on the cross by a living faith,” 
and received “the spirit of adoption.” “But, O!” 
he writes, “with what joy, joy unspeakable, even 
joy that was full of glory, was my soul filled, when 
the weight of sin went off, and an abiding sense of 
the pardoning love of God, and a full assurance of | 
faith, broke in upon my disconsolate soul!’ Provi- 
dence opened the way for him at once to begin his 
unexampled preaching career. At the suggestion 
of a friend, who feared the Holy Club’s good influ- 
ences might be lost for lack of a leader, Sir John 
Phillips granted Whitefield an annuity of 20 pounds. 
And, on going home to Bristol for a needed vacation, 
Dr. Benson, Bishop of Gloucester, attracted by his 
earnestness in attending church, visiting the poor, 
and praying with the prisoners, sent for him, and 
after a long talk, offered him ordination, although 
two years younger than the Bishop’s limit of age. 
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Accepting the sacred office with fear and trembling, 
he prepared himself by fasting and prayer, spending 
two hours on his knees in a grove on the Saturday 
evening previous to the ceremony of ordination. 
He- writes: “When the Bishop laid his hands 
upon my head, if my vile heart doth not deceive 
me, I offered up my whole spirit, soul and body to 
the service of God’s sanctuary.” And his after life 
was a blazing record of the genuineness of the vow. 
Touched by a tongue of fire he went forth a flaming 
messenger of his new found salvation. Complaint 
was made to the Bishop that fifteen were driven mad 
by his first sermon, in the old home church at Bristol. 
The good Bishop hoped the madness might not be 
forgotten before the next Sunday, and sent him a 
present of five guineas. Returning to Oxford, he took 
up the work of the Holy Club, visiting the poor, the 
prisons, and the schools, with new zest. Summoned 
to London to preach in the Tower, after his first 
sermon crowds thronged to hear him, and were 
variously affected, but on every hand was the 
question: “Who is he?” “Where did he get such 
power?” In Hampshire he preached for one of his 
brothers of the club with like effect, and taking the 
place of his friend the rector, devoted some months 
to regular pastoral work; reading prayers and 
expounding the scriptures every morning at five 
and again at night. Letters from Ingham and the 
Wesleys gave him a longing to go to their aid in 
Georgia. Consulting with the Bishops of London 
and Gloucester, he decided to go and engaged with 
the trustees to do so. As the vessel would not sail 
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for some months, he spent the meantime preaching 
in London, at Bristol, and in many other places. 
Everywhere crowds flocked to hear him, week days 
and Sundays. People of all classes and denomina- 
tions, from Quakers to High Churchmen, were 
among his auditors. The whole city of Bristol 
seemed aroused. At his farewell sermon sobs 
were heard and tears were falling throughout the 
church. The next day, having spent from early 
morn till midnight with those who sought his 
counsel, he was compelled to steal away to prevent 
a public escort. Such was the slowness of commu- 
cation between the countries, that the vessel which 
carried Whitefield to Georgia, hailed and passed in 
the Channel, the one which brought John Wesley 
back to England. Thus Whitefield by his thrilling 
eloquence and burning zeal had lighted the torches 
and kindled the fires in many parts of England, 
which prepared the way for the coming of the new 
evangel. 

On his return from Herrnhut, Wesley found his 
brother Charles filled with a consuming zeal to tell 
the story of his new experience of faith and love, 
and very active in public and private in its procla- 
mation. Providentially provided with a support 
through John’s Oxford. fellowship, and needing but 
little, owing to their simple habits, the two brothers 
set out on their career of proclaiming everywhere, 
notanew but the old Gospel. Beginning in London, 
they preached in the churches week days and Sun- 
days, until one after another nearly all the churches 
were closed against them. Not that the people 
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failed to come and listen, for, whether ou week day 
or Sunday, large congregations thronged to hear 
them, and were deeply stirred at their message ; not 
that they were uncouth or sensational in manner or 
appearance, for they were decorous robed clergy- 
men of the English Church ; not that their doctrines 
were new or startling, for they were all to be found 
not alone in the Bible, but also in the book in con- 
stant use in all the churches, the “Book of Common 
Prayer.” But they held forth with intense earn- 
estness, reinforced by the power of a personal 
experience, the promise to each individual of a real 
regeneration in heart and life, to be accepted and 
recognized now and here, through a personal trust 
in a living Christ. They preached a Savior, who 
should really save in the present tense, with a 
salvation attested to the consciousness of each 
believer, by the witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
manitest to others by a changed life. ‘This was so 
foreign to the spirit and teaching of the times, that 
they often preached but once in a church before it 
would be closed against them. Shut out from the 
pulpits, they went to the Moravian societies, meet- 
ing chiefly in private houses, and also to the prisons 
and the hospitals, where their message was wel- 
comed and often attended with power. They also 
soon began to organize little bands of the new 
converts, arranging for frequent meetings of the 
bands, and for a general meeting once a week. 
Wesley, as ever was his wont, made careful written 
rules for the conduct of these bands. With most of 
the city pulpits closed, they went to the country, 
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going to various places and preaching almost daily 
and often several times a day. Still clinging care- 
fully to the regular order of the Church, they 
consulted the Bishop of London and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The formerapproved their doctrine 
of assurance as explained in his presence, but had to 
reprove them for their readiness to rebaptize Dis- 
senters.” The latter gave them some good advice: 
“Keep to the doctrines of the Church; avoid 
exceptional phrases ; preach and expound only the 
essentials of religion.” And again: “If you desire 
to be extensively useful, do not spend your time and 
strength in contending for or against such things as 
are of a disputable nature, but in testifying against 
open notorious vice, and in promoting real essential 
holiness.” 

But it was through Whitefield, that Providence 
was to open the wide door of their usefulness to 
field preaching. Having started an orphan asylum 
in Georgia, he returned to England in December, 
1738, to collect funds for its support, and to receive 
his ordination as priest. Wesley hastened to him, 
and writes of the meeting: © God gave us once 
more to take sweet counsel together.” Whitefield 
began at once preaching in London with the fervor 
and attractiveness of a year betore. But the tide 
had changed. “In three days five churches were 
denied him.” Going also to the societies, he found 
strength for his trials and zeal for his work, in their 
hearty songs, convincing testimony, and earnest 
prayers. Ata Love Feast held New Years Eve, the 
Wesleys, Whitefield, Ingham and Kinchin of the 
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Holy Club were present, with about sixty others. 
Of this Wesley writes: “About three in the morn- 
ing, as they were continuing instant in prayer, the 
power of God came mightily upon them, insomuch 
that many cried out for exceeding joy, and many 
fell to the ground. As soon as they had recovered 
a little from the amazement which the presence of 
the Divine Majesty had inspired, they broke out 
with one voice: “We praise thee, O God, we 
acknowledge thee to be the Lord.’ Whitefield 
exclaims: “It is a Pentecostal season indeed.” 
This was the first watch night service in Methodism: 
a custom of watching out the old year and praying 
in the new, which has been greatly blessed all down 
the years. The same weck, seven clergymen all 
“despised Methodists,” conferred together, with 
fasting and prayer, over the work, until three o’clock 
in the morning, and then parted, “with a full con- 
viction that God was about to do great things 
among us.” While Whitefield was preaching one 
day in one of the few churches yet open to him, and 
some thousand persons were standing outside, and 
other hundreds had gone away for want of room, the 
thought struck him that he could proclaim the word, 
as Christ did, in the open air. He spoke of it to 
some friends, who pronounced it fanatical, “but we 
knelt down and prayed,” he writes, “that nothing be 
done rashly.” Whitefield went to Bristol, where he 
had received such hearty welcome and great ovations 
but a year before. His attractive power had not 
waned nor the thronging crowds, but within two . 
weeks all the churches were closed against him, and 
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he was even forbidden by the mayor to preach to 
the Newgate prisoncrs. 

Not far from Bristol was the King’s Wood, once 
a royal hunting park; but coal had been found 
beneath it, and the deer and the keepers had gone 
and the miners and the common had come. Thither 
Whitefield went and began to preach at five in the 
morning, before the miners went to work, and in the 
evening after their return. Soon, throngs of all 
classes from the city and country crowded to hear 
him; two, three, five, and sometimes on Sundays, 
twenty thousand, gathered to listen to the singing 
and the preaching. It was said that Whitefield’s 
voice could be heard a mile, and the singing two 
miles away. Once as the eager throng stood about 
him he seemed to feel in their hushed silence, and 
see in their solemn awe, the assembled hosts of the 
judgment day. Again, as many thousands filled the 
vibrant air with the mighty tide of song, he seemed 
to hear the multitude of the heavenly host before 
the throne, “singing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb.” ‘Thus inspired, throwing away his notes, 
his poetic spirit taking wing, he poured forth floods 
of rapt and fervid eloquence which moved the eyes 
to tears and melted many hearts to penitence. 
Among his marvelous gifts, was his matchless 
voice. It was said of him by a scoffer that he could 
pronounce the word Mesopotamia, with such thrill- 
ing tone and accent as to draw tears from his 
auditors. Soon after going to the fields at King’s 
Wood, he began to preach to great crowds on the 


Bowling Green in Bristol., 
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Impelled by the ‘Go ye” of the Master, and by 
the need of collecting funds for his Georgia Orphan 
House, he wrote again and again to John Wesley, 
to come and take his place at Bristol. Wesley 
hesitated, for he had not yet overcome his strong 
prejudices against such irregularities as field preach- 
ing. At length, however, having submitted the 
matter to the London society, which decided by lot 
that he ought to go, Wesley found himself Saturday 
night, April 30, 1739, at Bristol. - The next.day 
Whitefield set him an example of field preaching. 
It affected him strangely, he writes: ‘Having been, 
all my life till very lately, so tenacious of every 
point relating to decency and order that I should 
have thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it 
had not been done ina Church.” Inthe evening he 
expounded in the open air to a little company the 
Sermon on the Mount, “one pretty remarkable 
precedent,” he writes, “of field preaching.” Monday 
afternoon he crossed the Rubicon, or as he says, 
“submitted to be more vile,” and preached from a 
little hill near to Bristol, to three thousand people, 
from the text: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor, etc.” Within a few days he was preach- 
ing to five thousand people at Kingswood from 
the text: “If any man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink.” 

Whitefield left his work in and near Bristol in 
Wesley's ‘care. (But, as he was passing through 
Kingswood on his way, the colliers met him with 
an ovation. They required him to preach and take 
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a collection for building a school. Waving astonished 
him with their liberal giving, they insisted on his 
laying the first stone in the foundation before his 
departure. Having done so, he kneeled down and 
prayed thatthe. cates of hell might dot prevail 
against it,” to which the weeping colliers responded 
a hearty “Amen.” Wesley continued his field preach- 
ing, but at once began to organize bands and societies 
in Bristol and Kingswood like those in London. 
Whitefield went to Wales, where he found Provi- 
dentially prepared openings for his evangelistic 
work. Griffith Jones, a clergyman of the Established 
Church, deploring the great moral and spiritual 
darkness and dearth, had not only gone abroad 
preaching from town to town and village to village, 
but had organized a system of itinerating schools. 
Qualified teachers taught the people to read the 
Bible in Welsh, to learn the Church Catechism, and 
to sing the Psalms. Remaining long enough to get 
a school well started in one place they went on to 
another. Whitefield found one hundred and twenty- 
eight of these schools in operation; and his fervid 
preaching gave a new stimulus to their growth in 
numbers and spiritual life. He also gave a new 
impulse to Griffith Jones, who, though continuing in 
the Church, traveled from place to place preaching 
to crowded congregations, and when the churches 
would not hold the people, he went into the church- 
yard, or the public green, for his services. 
Whitefield also found, that Howell Harris had 
already organized some thirty societies, in the cot- 
tages of the poor, and was preaching to them in turn 
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twice every day. Harris had gone to Oxford to 
study to become a clergyman, about the time the 
Holy Club was started. But disgusted at the 
immorality and infidelity he saw there, he went 
home to Wales and gave himself up to teaching, 
and preaching to the common people. In three 
years he had traversed seven counties, preaching in 
cottages and fields repentance unto life. Whitefield 
wrote of him: “He is full of the Holy Ghost: blessed 
be God, there seems a noble spirit gone out into 
Wales.” He was one of the first lay preachers, 
having been denied ordination because of his 
irregular methods, but nevertheless gave himself 
up to itinerant preaching, remaining in the Church 
throughout his life. Whitefield found him at Cardiff. 
“ Their souls met and blended like two flames and 
soon set the whole Principality in a blaze.” They 
went from town to town, preaching now in the 
churches, anon in the fields, and again in the market 
places, ofttimes to many thousands. Whitefield 
preached in English, when Harris followed with 
exhortations in Welsh. The result of their work 
was like a Nile flood of religious life poured over 
Wales, which has made it fruitful all the years 

Going back to England, Whitefield Aue a 
preaching tour throughout the country and every- 
where crowds flocked to hear him wherever he 
spoke. Returning to London, while commencing 
the service in Islington Church, he was forbidden 
to proceed by the Church warden, but going out into 
the church-yard, and standing upon a tomb he 
preached to the willing hearers. Denied the use of 
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the churches, he resolved to preach in Moorfields, 
an open space, where the roughs were wont to 
gather for their sports. The next Sunday morning, 
with two friends he made the attempt. At first the 
crowd opened a way for them, but closing in, they 
pushed him from his friends, broke his pulpit table 
in pieces, and crowded him to a wall. Mounting 
this he began to preach, and soon the crowding 
throng became silent and subdued to eager listeners. 
The same evening he preached on Kennington 
Common toa great throng in carriages, on horseback 
and on foot. Thus widely and mightily, with heart 
aglow and tongue aflame, did this new apostle, 
proclaim the old Gospel, and prepare the way for 
the coming of the King. 

Meantime Wesley was having great success in 
Bristol and Kingswood. Preaching to great crowds 
on the public green, in the fields, and in adjoining 
towns, two or three times every week day, and four 
or five times every Sunday, he could not help 
systematizing his work, going regularly on set days 
to stated places, and thus had become unconsciously 
a regular itinerant. The rapid growth of the Bristol 
societies made a meeting house necessary. The 
societies undertook to build, and eleven feofees, 
(trustees we call them), were chosen to hold the title 
and direct the work. The money not coming in fast 
enough to pay the workmen, Wesley borrowed it 
and became personally responsible. By the advice 
of his London friends, Whitefield especially, who 
declined to contribute unless Wesley took the title 
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building if his preaching did not suit, Wesley, by 
unanimous consent of the society and trustees, had 
the title made in his own name. And this was the 
beginning of his holding title to all the property of 
the societies; afterwards modified by deeding to 
trustees for the use of such persons as he or his 
brother should appoint. Another characteristic 
feature of Methodism Providentially came from this 
Bristol building. To provide funds to pay for it, 
subscriptions of a penny a week till the debt was 
paid were proposed. But who should attend to their 
collection. One brother suggested that if others 
would do likewise, he would agree to collect or pay 
his own subscription and that of eleven others. The 
result proved a success; and Wesley promptly 
caught the idea, and adapted it both to financial and 
spiritual oversight, and from this incident grew into 
being that blessed peculiarity of Methodism, the 
Class and the Class Leader Superintendence. 

While Whitefield was thus flaming throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and John Wesley 
systematically itinerating about Bristol, Charles 
Wesley was equally active in and about London, 
and Ingham was kindling the fires in Yorkshire. 
With these in England, and Jones and Harris in 
Wales, preaching daily to multiplied thousands, 
chiefly in the open air, the whole nation was ablaze 
with excitement. Everywhere men and women 
were talking about the movement, and taking sides 
for or against the novel preachers and their more 
novel methods. The great majority regarded them 
as fanatics and heretics, while many looked on them 
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as positively crazy. Almost all the clergy denounced 
them and forbade their coming to preach within the 
bounds of their parish. Inasmuch as every taxpayer 
in England was taxed for the support of some par- 
ticular church, and so belonged to some certain 
clergyman’s parish, this power if recognized and 
enforced would have shut them out of the whole 
land. But Englishmen had sacrified too much for 
free speech and the rights of the people, to quietly 
submit to this legal and logical claim of the clergy; 
and insisting upon giving the preachers a hearing, the 
authorities had not the courage to enforce the prohi- 
bition. Charles Wesley, because perhaps the nearest 
at hand and the least resolute was summoned before 
the Archbishop and threatened with excommunica- 
tion for his irregularities. Under Whitefield’s urgent 
advice, and with his mother’s consent, he threw 
down the gauntlet by preaching to ten thousand 
assembled in the Moorfields the next Sunday morn- 
ing, and to “multitudes upon multitudes” at 
Kennington Common the same evening, and the 
threat was not executed. 

About this time some strange manifestations 
began. That they appeared first under the calm 
logical discourses of John Wesley, rather than under 
the fervid eloquence of Whitefield is the more 
remarkable. At first one or two were stricken down 
with something like convulsions. Later many were 
so affected during a single sermon. Wesley gives 
the following account of one of the earlier cases: 
“While I was earnestly inviting all men to enter 
‘into the Holiest by this new and living way’ many 
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of those that heard began to call upon God with 
strong cries and tears; some sunk down and 
there remained no strength in them; others exceed- 
ingly trembled and quaked; some were torn witha 
kind of convulsive motion in every part or their 
bodies, and that so violently, that often four or five 
persons could not hold one ofthem. J have seen many 
hysterical and epileptic fits, but none of them were 
like these in many respects.” At another time, 
hardened as well as sensitive persons “fell around 
him lke men shot in battle.’ Again, as the 
phenomena increased, bold blasphemers were 
instantly seized with agony and cried aloud for the 
Divine mercy; and “scores were sometimes strewed 
on the ground at once, insensible as dead men.” 
The most of these persons after prayer over them, 
sometimes struggling for hours in the convulsions, 
and occasionally for days, came out of them praising 
God for anew found salvation. Whitefield, like 
most others whose knowledge came from others, 
disapproved them, but Wesley writes thus of one 
of their meetings: “I had an opportunity to talk 
with him of those outward signs which had so often 
accompanied the inward work of God. I found his 
objections were chiefly grounded on misrepresen- 
tations of matters of fact. But the next day he had 
an opportunity of informing himself better, for no 
sooner had he begun to invite all sinners to believe 
in Christ, than four persons sank down close to him, 
almost in the same moment. One of them lay 
without either sense or motion. The third had 
strong convulsions all over his body, but made no 
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noise except by groans. The fourth equally con- 
vulsed called upon God with strong cries and tears. 
From this time I trust we shall suffer God to carry 
on his own work in the way that pleaseth Him.” 
Notwithstanding this seeming endorsement, the 
Wesleys recognized these phenomena as only inci- 
dental to the real work of the Spirit and did not 
encourage them. Having occurred before and since 
and among other people, they were not peculiar to 
Methodism; but their frequency at this time 
increased the excitenient and deepened the oppo- 
sition. 

Whitefield having delayed until he saw both the 
Wesleys preaching to the crowds in Moorfields and 
Kennington, left the work and direction in their 
hands and sailed again for America to prepare the 
way for the coming itinerants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE EARLY METHODIST PREACHERS AND THEIR WORK. 


G eae chief agency in promoting the ‘great 
Methodist revival was preaching; preaching 

in cottages, in churches, in market places, and in the 
open fields. The Wesleys gave themselves inces- 
santly to this work. But the foremost preacher of his 
time if not of all times was George Whitefield. With 
a tongue of fire, a soul kindled with the Divine 
anointing, and feeling the pressure of the Master’s 
command he ranged through cities, counties, coun- 
tries and continents preaching the gospel of salva- 
tion from sin by faith in Jesus. With the exception 
of caring for his Georgia Orphan Asylum, whose 
requirements gave an added impetus to ceaseless 
going, his one work was to proclaim to lost men a 
Savior, who came to seek and to save the lost, and 
who saves now and here, and henceforth and forever. 
On his second visit to America he landed in 
Philadelphia, in August 1739. His preaching aroused 
the whole city. People of all denominations thronged 
to hear him, and as nochurch would hold the crowds, 
he often preached from the balcony of the old Court 
House in Market street. And though he stayed but 
afew weeks, such was the effect of his preaching, that 
for nearly a year public service was held twice 
every day and three or four times on Sundays. He 
preached his way through New Jersey to New York, 
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where he stirred the whole city by preaching thrice 
a day for aweek in the churches and in the open air. 
Going by land to Georgia, his journey was like a 
triumphant ovation, a cavalcade of Philadelphians 
accompanying him sixty miles on his journey. 

The next year, on invitation, he visited Boston: 
landing at Newport and preaching at the towns on 
his way. So great was the enthusiasm, that the 
Governor’s son headed a procession to meet him 
ten miles from the city and escort him; and after 
preaching in Boston and vicinity for a time, twenty 
thousand people gathered in the Common to hear 
his farewell sermon; and the Governor took him in 
his own coach fifty miles on the return journey. 
At Northampton he preached for and took sweet 
counsel with Jonathan Edwards, the great Puritan 
preacher. Returning to Georgia and preaching all 
the way, in seventy-five days he had preached one 
hundred and seventy-five sermons and collected 
$3,500 for his Orphan Asylum. Such was his power 
that the great Franklin emptied all his pockets into 
the collection. But he had done more, he had 
stirred the consciences of the people, given a new 
impulse to religion, and quickened and multiphed 
the power of the churches. 

In like manner he traversed England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and again and again the colonies 
in America, everywhere creating the most profound 
impressions and gaining multitudes of converts for 
his Master. Until, at last, having crossed the ocean 
thirteen times, in those old slow sailing days, in his 
seven visits to America, and having stirred and 
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thrilled both continents by his zeal and eloquence, 
he preached his last sermon in Newburyport, Mass., 
September 380, 1770, after about 34 years of constant 
preaching. His last sermon was one of marvelous 
power. The people followed him from the church 
to his lodging place. As he took his candle to go 
to his room, the crowd pressed about the door, and 
he exhorted them from the stairway until his candle 
burned out. Before morning, his own light was 
lost to earth in the brightness of the endless day. 
It has heen estimated that for years he averaged 
forty hours a week of actual preaching time, some 
weeks reaching sixty hours. Undoubtedly, his one 
magical voice reached and thrilled and influenced 
more souls than any other one in all time. 

Besides the Wesleys and Whitefield, there were 
other clergymen of the Established Church, who 
caught the revival spirit, and contributed to its 
promotion. Among the more prominent of these 
were John Meriton, from the Isle of Man, who 
traveled much with and for Wesley, and whose 
death in 1753, he regarded asa great loss, only com- 
pensated for, by the Providential coming of John 
Fletcher; Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shoreham, who 
gave two sons to the itinerancy; Samuel Taylor, 
vicar of Quinton; William Grimshaw, curate of 
Haworth, in Yorkshire, who not only retained his 
parish, but took charge of two circuits, embracing 
part of Yorkshire, Lancashire and Cheshire; John 
Berridge, vicar of Everton, who not only itinerated 
for more than twenty years, but gave unsparingly 
of large means to help forward the work; Henry 
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Venn, ot London and Huddersfield; Martin Madan, 
a rich and aristocratic young lawyer who went to 
hear Wesley, the better to mimic him for the 
entertainment of boon companions, but was “taken 
off” himself, being pricked to the heart, converted 
and becoming a mighty preacher of the truth; and 
later, John Fletcher, vicar of Madely. 

John William de la Flechere, as his Swiss name 
read, was educated for the ministry in Geneva, the 
home of Calvin, but revolted against his doctrines 
of election and reprobation and chose a military 
profession. Providentially hindered from sailing 
to Brazil, as Captain of a company, he went to 
Germany to find occupation as a soldier; thwarted 
there he sailed for England. In London, hearing 
the Gospel preached he wrote: “Is it possible that 
I who have always been accounted so religious; who 
have made divinity my study and received the 
premium of piety from my university for writings 
on divine subjects; is it possible that I should yet 
be so ignorant as not to know what faith is?” 
“After a protracted struggle” he was enabled “ to 
believe with the heart unto righteousness.” Stevens 
says of him, ‘ Never was the doctrine of faith as 
the condition of spiritual life, the potent element 
which ‘works by love’ and secures both inward 
holiness and outward good works, more demon- 
strably exemplified than in the subsequent career 
of this rare man.” By Wesley’s advice, he was 
ordained in the English Church and though offered 
a “living” with a large salary in London, he pre- 
ferred the humble parish of Madely, where he 
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wrought among the common people, with such a 
holy life, and in labors so abundant, as to completely 
revolutionize the parish. He also traveled much 
with Wesley, attended all the Conferences, became 
his chief adviser, was favorably regarded as his 
probable successor, was the chosen defender of his 
theology, and lived a saintly example of the cher- 
ished doctrine of Methodism, “Scriptural Holiness 
in heart and life.” He married Mary Bosanquet, 
one of the saintly women preachers of early 
Methodism, and their holy living and fruitful 
activities have left a fragrant memory throughout 
all its borders. 

Thomas Coke, another of the Clergy in Wesley’s 
later years, gave his life and fortune so thoroughly 
to the Methodist movement as to become one of its 
chief ministers. He was born at Brecon, Wales, in 
1747, the only child of wealthy parents. Educated 
at Jesus College, Oxford, where, however, he did 
not find his Methodism, he began to preach as a 
curate in South Petherton, Somersetshire. Here, 
coming in contact with Thomas Maxfield, he 
received new views of the truth. But not until 
after a visit to Devonshire, where he met, prayed 
with, and learned of a humble class leader, did he 
enter fully into the experience of salvation. Return- 
ing to Petherton, he attracted such crowds to his 
church that he built a gallery at his own expense 
to accommodate them. Preaching a free salvation 
for all who would accept, and singing it with the 
congregation, he was accused of being a Methodist, 
was reproved by his Bishop, dismissed by his rector, 
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and “chimed out of -the church.” The next two 
Sundays he preached in the street near the church, 
was attacked by a mob, and fully initiated into the 
Methodist warfare. On leaving Petherton to cast 
his lot in fully with the Methodists, the bells were 
rung, hogsheads of cider were freely distributed 
to the crowd and a jubilee was held at their deliver- 
ance from “the Methodist curate.” From this time 
he gave himself soul, body and fortune to the spread 
of the work, and became as Stevens calls him Wes- 
ley’s “foreign minister” of Methodism. Though 
of low stature and of effeminate voice, he had a 
great soul which longed for humanity's redemp- 
tion everywhere. He traveled throughout England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland and America, everywhere 
proclaiming the Gospel. He founded the mission 
in the West Indies, was consecrated by Wesley and 
other presbyters of the Church as the first Bishop 
to America, and not content with that great diocese, 
returned to England to plan for a mission to the 
East Indies. The Conference hesitating because of 
the expense, he offered himself and thirty thousand 
dollars to the project and, securing consent, sailed 
with a chosen band to inaugurate the work. Having 
safely crossed the Atlantic on his various mission 
journeys eighteen times, this voyage proved his 
last, and while on his way to India he gave his body 
to the Indian ocean and his great soul to God. The 
leader died, but the mission suceeeded, and the 
Wesleyan East India missions are the result. 
Wesley called him, “his right hand.” And these 
words written during his first voyage to America 
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are a good indication of his spirit: ‘I want the 
wings of an eagle and the voice-of a trumpet, that I 
may proclaim the Gospel through the east and the 
west, the north and the south.” 

Notwithstanding this help from the clergy, 
a large part of the real effective work of Methodism 
among the common people, where it has wrought 
its chief work and great reformations, was done by 
preachers raised up from among the people them- 
selves, who were found, trained, watched over, and 
appointed to circuits by- Wesley. The work of a 
few among the many, often thirty new ones a year, 
can only be noted here. Thomas Maxfield was the 
first of these lay preachers. Converted under Wes- 
ley’s preaching at Bristol, taken by him to London 
and made a leader of class, and given the care of the 
society, he began to expound the Scriptures, and at 
last to preach in Wesley’s absence. Shocked by 
such irregularity, Wesley hurried to London to put 
a stop to his preaching. But warned by his mother, 
Wesley first consented to hear him, and then said: 
“It is of the Lord.’ Maxfield often accompanied 
Wesley on his preaching tours, and during a tour in 
Treland, was ordained by the Bishop of Londonderry, 
at Wesley’s request. But as he was the first 
preacher, he became the first or one of the first 
seceders. Becoming imbued with the delusions of 
visions and of faith-cure, and with the perversion of 
the doctrine of Perfection, (by which some deemed 
themselves above temptation, and even infallible in 
judgment), and refusing to listen to the loving 
admonitions of Wesley, he set up an independent 
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church in London, and preached there for the 
remaining twenty years of his life. 

John Nelson, a converted stone-mason of York- 
shire, was another conspicuous preacher. ‘Trained 
in youth to an upright life, with a strong frame and 
a stout heart, a skilled workman in good demand, 
he had no bad habits, except perhaps that he would 
fight and whip his fellows, who hid his tools because 
he would not carouse with them. He was perplexed 
with the great problems of life and destiny. He 
sought light in the churches and chapels of all 
sects, “except the Jews,” but found it not. At last 
Whitefield’s eloquence led him to Moorfields, but 
though deeply moved he was not satisfied. He 
became despondent, often had horrid dreams, and 
nightly terror preventing sleep, until at last Wesley 
preached in Moorfields, and showed him “the secrets 
of his heart, and the remedy for his wretchedness, 
even the blood of Christ.” Returning home to 
Birstal, he began reading and exhorting and pray- 
ing with his neighbors, till many were converted, 
and a society was formed. The numbers increased 
so much that he preached in front of his house in 
the open air. Wesley hearing of his work, came 
from London and found a society and a preacher, 
both of which he recognized and set to work. Nelson 
often itinerated with Wesley, and stood by him in 
the face of mobs and danger. Of one tour in Corn- 
wall he writes: “All this time Mr. Wesley and I 
lay on the floor; he had my great coat for his pillow 
and I had ‘Burkitt’s notes on the New Testament’ 
for mine.” “One morning about three o’clock, Mr. 
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Wesley turned over, and, finding me awake clapped 
me on the side saying: ‘Brother Nelson, let us be 
of good cheer, I have one whole side: yet, for the 
skin is off but one side.’” Nelson became a regular 
itinerant working by day and preaching morning 
and night, and many were the fruits of his labors. 
He encountered great opposition, and was often 
mobbed and dragged about, but would never fight 
for his rights, but by tact and patience and prayer, 
often converted the leaders of the mob hired to 
persecute him. To silence him, he was once 
impressed for a soldier, and bail refused for his 
release. But he preached to the soldiers and made 
many converts in the army, but after three months 
was released. After preaching for thirty-three 
years he was laid to rest in his: old home in 
Birstal, amid thronging thousands who mourned 
his departure. 

Thomas. Walsh, the Irish Evangelist, was a 
trophy won by the Methodists from the Romanists. 
When a child, his parents trained him to strictly 
attend to the requirements of their church. They 
taught him the Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria in 
his native tongue, and the 100th Psalm in Latin. 
Later he studied English and Latin with his brother 
who, though educated for a priest, had by reading 
the Scriptures abandoned Romanism and become a 
Protestant school teacher. From a child he was 
serious and had a great fear of death and the future, 
and as a youth gave himself devoutly to prayers to 
the Saints, to attendance on the Mass and the Con- 
fessional. At sixteen, his religious impressions 
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deepened and became intense. ‘The arrows of the 
Almighty stuck fast in me, and my very bones 
trembled because of my sins,” he wrote. Seeking 
relief he confessed to his priest who only advised 
“many prayers.” He sought diversions in vain. 
He tried fasting and praying till his agony threw 
him down to the ground tearing his hair, but he 
“was as one who beateth the air, for he had no Bible 
foe nelp whim: “2At eighteen, one night his brother 
with others, reading and discussing with him till 
after midnight, convinced him that “there is but 
one God, and one mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus,” and he discarded the saints 
and the Virgin and prayed to God. But convinced 
of the errors of Popery his conviction deepened. 
At last, in the parade ground at Limerick, he heard 
Robert Swindells preach from the text: “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest, .and he “came” and “found.” He wrote; 
“T was divinely assured that God for Christ’s sake 
had forgiven me all my sins; the Spirit of God bore 
witness with my spirit that I was a child of God. 
I broke out into tears of joy and love.” From this 
time he lived a most saintly life; and Southey says, 
that his life “might indeed almost convince a 
Catholic, that saints are to be found in other com- 
munions as well as in the Church of Rome.” He 
took up his old studies in English and Latin and 
also mastered the Greek and Hebrew. He took 
special delight in the Hebrew Bible and became 
very proficient therein. Rising at four o’clock he 
would often study it on his knees and it became to 
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him a real and recognized revelation. Wesley in 
later life wrote of him, that he “was so thoroughly 
acquainted with the Bible, that if he was questioned 
concerning any Hebrew word in the Old, or any 
Greek word in the New Testament, he would tell 
after a brief pause, not only how often the one or the 
other occurred in the Bible, but what it meant in 
every place.” He also knew the English Bible 
almost by heart. His high ideal of the preacher’s 
mission as an ambassador of God made him shrink 
from it. But his first sermon in a barn, to which he 
had walked thirty miles, gave full proof of. his 
divine call. And thenceforward none surpassed 
him in Zeal, or in labors, or in sufferings. His Irish 
tongue gave him special access to his countrymen, 
and he aroused among them great enthusiasm and 
great opposition. After itinerating through much 
of Ireland with blessed results, Wesley transferred 
him to London, where the fervor of his soul and the 
fire of his eloquence attracted great attention, and 
prodnced much fruit. Until his coming the lay 
preachers at the Foundry, had been in the habit of 
preaching from a desk below the pulpit, but he, 
recognizing the dignity of his message and mission, 
went quietly to the pulpit, and thereafter this was 
the place for all the preachers. In London his 
intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew enabled 
him to hold frequent discussions with the Jews. 
His prodigious labors and his ardent zeal wore him 
out in nine years of preaching. But Wesley says: 
“T do not remember ever to have known a preacher, 
who in so few years as he remained upon earth, was 
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an instrument of converting soman_ sinners.’ And 
Stevens says: “In reading the brief record of his 
life, we seem to have before us a combination and 
impersonation of the Hebraic grandeur of the old 
prophets, the mystic piety of the papal saints, and 
the scriptural intelligence and purity of Protest- 
antism.” Since his day the Irish Methodism which 
he was largely instrumental in planting, has pro- 
duced many a high-souled, silver-tongued preacher 
of the truth, at home and in other lands. 

Methodism found some of its brightest trophies 
in the English army, and the soldiers converted, 
fitted admirably into the strict discipline of Wesley’s 
itinerants. John Evans was one. He had heard 
Wesley on Kennington Common but had not yielded 
to Christ. In the battle of Dettingen his comrades 
were shot down on both sides and he felt that his 
spared life must be given to God. Finding an oid 
Bible in a baggage wagon, he read, until as he said: 
“The pains of hell got hold upon me.” Meeting 
John Haime, a Methodist soldier, he was taught the 
way of life and found rest. He at once began to live 
and to preach the Gospel and held services twice a 
day in the camp. At Fontenoy, fighting bravely for 
his king, he died intriumph. A chain shot having 
taken off both of his legs, he was laid across a 
cannon and died praising God and exhorting all 
around him. 

John Haime’s career was more remarkable. In 
boyhood he was serious though tending to morbid 
despondence. Seeking relief he plunged into vice, 


till his conscience harassed him with the fear that 
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he had gone beyond the reach of mercy. Rebelling 
against God’s dealings, one day he threw a club 
“towards heaven against God with the greatest 
enmity.’ Again walking: by the Tweed, his soul 
‘‘all athirst for God” he-cried aloud: © that thou 
wouldst hear my prayer and let my cry come up 
before thee.” ‘The Lord heard and took away my 
sorrow and fear, and filled my soul with peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” Again falling into sin he 
became despairing and in the hope of escape he 
enlisted in the cavalry and went to the continent, 
but without avail. His fears pursued him. Here 
he read Bunyan’s “Grace abounding to the chief of 
sinners” and found “some hope of mercy.” He 
became very religious in his ways, reproved vice in 
his comrades, and even urged them to repentance. 
In the thick of the battle at Dettingen he cried out: 
“In Thee have I trusted, let me never be con- 
founded,” and afterward wrote: “My heart was filled 
with joy more than tongue can express. I could 
truly say: ‘Unto you who believe he is precious.’”’ 
Though the soldier next him, and many others were 
killed, he came out of the battle safe in body and 
triumphant in his faith. He at once began to preach 
in the camp and had many converts. Hiring others 
to do his camp duties he frequently preached five 
times aday. The converts increased, and as many 
as three hundred openly joined the societies, under 
the preaching of Haime and six others. At Fontenoy 
these Methodist soldiers had a severe test. They 
had become marked men by their acts and their 
words, and would they falter now? But they stood 
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the trial and by their steadiness and courage and 
joyfulness astonished officers and men. One, 
wounded, cried aloud: “TI am going to my Beloved,” 
another: “Come Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 
Clements, one of the preachers, when one arm was 
broken and they would have taken him from the 
field, said: “No, I have one arm left to hold my 
sword, I will not go yet,” and when his otherarm was 
broken, shouted: “Iam as happy as I can be out of 
paradise.” Haime passed through the long day 
-unharmed, though his horse was killed and fell 
upon him. But four of his brother preachers and 
many members of the societies, left their bodies on 
the field. For nearly forty years more, John Haime 
preached the truth as it is in Jesus and then went 
home more than conqueror. Many others of these 
Methodist soldiers found their way back to England, 
Wesley finding seventeen of Haime’s dragoons in 
one society at Manchester. And Thomas Rankin, 
one of Wesley’s first missionaries to America, 
formed a society of Haime’s dragoons in his native 
town of Dunbar, Scotland. 

Thus Methodism found its way among all trades 
and classes and conditions of men, and called out 
some one from nearly every class, to proclaim its 
doctrines and exemplify its spirit. There was 
Thomas Olivers, the converted cobbler, who became 
keen in controversy and mighty in the Scriptures ; 
Thomas Taylor, the aforetime gambler, who lived 
for six months on the proceeds of his horse, while 
preaching daily to the slow moving Scotch of Glas- 
gow, till at last he made an impression and formed 
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a society ; and who, while itinerating and preaching 
daily, became a Greek and Hebrew scholar; John 
Scott the military captain, who in his red regi- 
mentals often preached to admiring thousands; 
Duncan Wright, the army surgeon, who by his holy 
life and earnest preaching made his wicked superior 
officers so uncomfortable that they procured his dis-" 
charge, and set him free for constant itinerating ; 
Sampson Staniforth the common soldier; David 
Taylor, Lord Huntington’s servant; Torial Joss, the 
vessel captain, who preached the Gospel on his own 
ships in many ports of the world, and at last settled 
in London, and by his fervor and eloquence attracted 
crowds second only to Whitefield himself; and 
Wiliam Bramwell the saintly class leader, whose 
holy life has been written out and has shed a blessed 
influence throughout the world. There were no half- 
hearted ones among them. Tested by mobs and 
persecution, the weak soon retired, but those who 
knew whereof they testified and drew their strength 
from personal contact with their Master, were made 
heroes and victors by their very trials. 

The employment of these lay preachers, with all 
the functions of the clergy, except authority to 
administer the sacraments, which prelatical preju- 
dice still withheld from them, has been called the 
life blood of Methodism. The comparison becomes 
more real, when to their preaching was added the 
novelty of their itinerating, distributing life and 
energy to every part of the Methodist body. Though 
this itinerating was a return to primitive, apostolic 
methods, so long in disuse, yet it came into sharp 
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conflict with the pretentious claims to parish lines, 
and the authority of a settled ministry, as well as 
with all the high notions of the prelacy, and aroused 
its bitterest hostility. This revival of the primitive 
itinerating began with Methodism, and has con- 
tinued almost peculiar to it. It required great 
sacrifices, but produced great and heroic characters, 
and accomplished great results. It stirred all the 
activities of body, brain and heart. Preaching two 
or three times every day, usually beginning at five 
in the morning kindled the enthusiasm and kept 
alive all the faculties of preacher and people. 
Regulated, directed, and controlled by Wesley, 
who held his preachers by the steel-like bands of 
reverence, love and an almost ideal example, the 
itinerancy became a mighty engine for developing 
and distributing the forces of Methodism. 


ooo 


CHAPTER WY. 


ANTAGONISMS; AND HOW THE WESLEYS MET THEM. 


Sp BOCs Wesley had no purpose of separating 


from the National Chuch and forming a new 
denomination, yet the doctrines he preached, the 
method of preaching them, and the many departures 
from the usages of the Church, which one after 
another had been forced upon him in order to 
provide for the needs of the spiritual life, were the 
ground of a great opposition to his work and his 
societies, on the part of the great majority of the 
Clergy. Wesley and his brother were denied the 
use of the churches, their preachers were refused 
ordination, and their members, though of good 
character, were often repelled from the Lord’s 
table, where swearers and other open sinners and 
even infidels were freely admitted. Sermons were 
preached against them denouncing “the whole 
fraternity as a pestilent concern that ought not to 
be tolerated.” Bishops preached and wrote against 
their doctrines and their usages. One, published 
anonymously a bitter pamphlet entitled “Enthu- 
siasms of Methodists and Papists Compared,” and 
later in a public charge to his Clergy reflected 
severely upon them. In many places mobs were 
instigated by the clergy and sometimes headed by 


them in person. And there are yet to be found on local 
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church records entries of “expenses for drinks fur- 
nished to the mob for driving out the Methodists.” 

Stevens writes thus: “All sorts of calumnies 
against Wesley flew over the land. He had been 
seen with the Pretender in France ; had been taken 
up for high treason, and was at last safe in prison 
awaiting his merited doom. He was a Jesuit and 
kept Koman priests in his house in London. He 
was an agent of Spain, whence he had received large 
remittances, in order to raise a body of twenty 
thousand men to aid the expected Spanish invasion. 
He was an Anabaptist; a Quaker; had been prose- 
cuted for unlawfully selling gin; had hanged him- 
self ;” and other stories equally absurd, the favorite 
slander being, that he was a disguised Papist and 
agent for the Pretender. Stevens describes an 
attack on Charles Wesley thus: “He walked with 
his Wednesbury brethren to Walsal singing as they 
went; but as they passed through the streets they 
were hailed by the shouts of the rabble. He took 
his stand on the steps of the market place where a 
host of excited men rallied against him and bore 
down like a flood to sweep him away. Stones flew 
fast and thick. Many struck without hurting him. 
He kept his ground till he was about to close his 
discourse when the raging stream bore him from 
the steps. He regained them and was pronouncing 
the benediction when he was again swept down; but 
a third time he took his position and returned 
thanks to God, after which he passed through the 
midst of the rioters, menaced on every hand but 
untouched.” In Staffordshire the Methodists were 
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not only assailed in their assemblies but in their 
homes. One of them says, he was denied shelter in 
his own father’s house, who feared it would be 
pulled down. In another place, the mob attacked 
one after another all the houses of the Methodists, 
and broke the windows and doors and going in 
broke up the furniture or carried it away for their 
own use. And yet none of the Methodists offered to 
resist them. Some gentlemen who had threatened 
to turn away every employee in their service if he 
did not take part in the mob, drew up a paper for 
the members of the society to sign agreeing that 
they would never again invite or receive a Methodist 
preacher; but the faithful sufferers said: “Wehave 
already lost our goods, and nothing more can follow 
but the loss of our lives, which we will lose too 
rather than wrong our consciences.” The mob 
divided into companies and marched from village 
to village within a range of four or five miles 
pillaging and destroying as they went. And yet 
the London newspapers in giving an account of it 
attributed the outrages to the Methodists them- 
selves, ‘“who from some pretended insults from the 
Church party” had risen in insurrection against the 
government. In Grimsby a parish clergyman hired 
a man to beat the town drum, and gathering the 
rabble and giving them liquor, led them to John 
Nelson’s lodging place and urged them to pull 
down the house; but none offered to touch it till 
Nelson had finished his sermon, then they broke in 
the windows. Again the next morning the drum- 
mer was hired to disturb the preaching, but under 
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Nelson’s eloquence, he threw away his drum, and 
listened with tears running down his cheeks. The 
Wesleys, especially John, often went Celiberately 
into the face of the mob, to quell its spirit and 
protect their followers. With singing and praying 
and preaching, in their robes, they met the mobs 
and though often rudely assaulted, stoned, pushed 
and dragged about, and occasionally thrown down 
and trodden in the dirt, they succeeded in quelling 
the mob spirit and preventing its violence. Take 
one example, of very many that are historical. in 
Wednesbury, the birthplace of Asbury, where a 
large soeiety had been organized, the mob became 
specially violent. Windows were broken, doors 
forced open, and furniture smashed, men and 
women knocked down and dragged through the 
streets; aform of recantation was prepared, and who- 
ever refused to sign it was whipped and beaten and 
trodden under foot of the mob. The rioters were 
assembled by the blowing of a horn and held pos- 
session of the town. The clergy had instigated the 
mob and the magistrates had refused to suppress it. 
But John Wesley went deliberately to face and 
subdue this howling mob. Attempting to preach, 
the crowd rushed upon him. One strong man 
struck at him with a club several times, but the 
plows were warded off, “he knew not how.” Another 
struck him with all his force upon the breast, and 
another on the mouth, so that the blood gushed out, 
but he felt no harm, kept calm and undisturbed, 
spoke kindly, sang and prayed, until the leaders of 
the mob turned to be his protectors, and though 
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dragged about a good part of the night, the next 
morning as he rode away he writes: “Every one 
I met expressed such cordial approbation that I 
could scarce believe what I saw and heard.’ The 
mob spirit had been met and quelled, several of its 
leaders became converts and the society had peace 
in Wednesbury. ‘Thus many and furious were the 
assaults not only on the Wesleys but on many of 
their preachers, at the Foundry in London and in 
many other places; at one time tearing a chapel to 
pieces, and at another breaking through a friend's 
house, but they were all met without resistance, and 
with a calm patient boldness that finally overcame. 

“But mobs were among the least obstructions 
to the work.” Popular derision and prejudice pro- 
duced by misrepresentation are often much more 
effective. And all this “accompanied with every 
other species of opposition which learning, wealth, 
prejudice and power can give, formed the mighty 
current that the Wesleyan movement had to resist.” 
Wesley, confident that reason and religion would at 
last prevail, went busily on, pushing the work. To 
disarm prejudice he prepared an appeal to his 
brethren of the clergy, which, under the circum- 
stances of the opposition, is so calm and temperate, 
and yet shows so firm and devoted a spirit as to 
bear the genuine stamp of the heroic. 'This is the 
document. “About seven years since, we began 
preaching inward present salvation as attainable by 
faith alone. For preaching this doctrine we were 
forbidden to preach in most churches. We then 
preached in private houses; and when the houses 
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would not contain the people, in the open air. For 
this, many of the clergy preached or printed against 
us, as both heretics and schismatics. Persons who 
were convinced of sin begged us to advise them 
more particularly how to flee from the wrath to 
come. We desired them, being many, to come at 
one time and we would endeavor it. For this, we 
were represented, both from the pulpit and the 
press, as introducing Popery, and raising sedition. 
Yea all manner of evil was said, both of us and of 
those who used to assemble with us. Finding that 
some of these d7d walk disorderly, we desired them 
not to come to us any more. And some of the 
others we desired to overlook the rest, that we 
might know whether they walked worthy of the 
gospel. Several of the clergy now stirred up the 
people to treat us as outlaws or mad dogs. The 
people did so, both in Staffordshire, Cornwall, and 
many other places. And they do so still wherever 
they are not restrained by fear of the magistrates. 


Now what can we do, or what can you, or our 
brethren do, towards healing this breach? Desire 
of ws anything we can do with a safe conscience, and 
we will do it immediately. Will vou meet us here? 
Will you do what we desire of you, so far as you can 
with a safe conscience ? 


1. Do you desire us, to preach another, or to 
desist from preaching this doctrine? We cannot do 
this with a safe conscience. 

2. Do you desire us to desist from preaching 
in the private houses, or in the open air? As 
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things are now circumstanced, this would be the 
same as desiring us not to preach at all. 

3. Do you desire us, not to advise those who 
meet together for that purpose? To dissolve our 
societies? We cannot do this with a safe conscience; 
for we apprehend, many souls would be lost thereby. 

4. Dovyou desire us to advise them one by one? 
This is impossible because of their number. 

o. Do you desire us, to suffer those who walk 
disorderly to mix still with the rest? Neither can 
we do this with a safe conscience; for eri] com- 
munications corrupt good manners. 

6. Do you desire us, to discharge those leaders 

as we term them who overlook the rest? This is 
in effect to suffer the disorderly walkers still to 
remain with the rest. 
7. Do you desire us, Jastir, to behave with 
tenderness, both to the characters and persons of 
our brethren, the clergy? By the grace of God, we 
can and will do this; as indeed we have done to this 
day. 

If you ask, what we desire of you to do? We 
answer : 

1. We do not desire any of you to let us preach 
in your church, either if you believe us to preach 
false doctrine, or if you have the least scruple. But 
we desire any who believes us to preach true 
doctrine, and has no scruple in the matter, not to 
be either publicly or privately discouraged from 
inviting us to preach in his church. 

2. We do not desire that any who thinks it his 
duty to preach or print against us should refrain 
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therefrom. But we desire, that none will do this 
till he has calmly considered both sides of the 
question; and that he would not condemn us 
unheard, but first read what we say in our own 
defense. 

3. We do not desire any favor, if either Popery, 
sedition, or immorality be proved against us. But 
we desire you would not credit without proof, any 
of those senseless tales that pass current with the 
vulgar; that, if you do not credit them yourselves, 
you will not relate them to others; yea that you will 
discountenance those who still retail them abroad. 

4, We do not desire any preferment favor or 
recommendation, from those that are in power, 
either in church or state. But we desire: 1. That 
if anything material be laid to our charge, we may 
be permitted to answer for ourselves; 2. That you 
will hinder your dependents from stirring up the 
rabble against us, who are certainly not the proper 
judges in these matters; and, 3. That you would 
effectually suppress and discountenance all riots 
and popular insurrections, which evidently strike 
at the foundation of all government, whether of 
church or state.” 

Wesley’s advice to his own people was alike 
wise and considerate and helps to reveal the true 
condition of affairs. “The first general advice 
which one who loves your souls would earnestly 
recommend to every one of you, is: Consider with 
deep and frequent attention the peculiar circum- 
stances wherein you stand, One of these is that 
you are a new people. Your name is new; your 
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principles are new, in this respect, that there is no 
other set of people who hold them all in the same 
degree and connection; who so strenuously and 
continually insist on the ‘absolute necessity of 
universal holiness both in heart and life, of a 
peaceful joyous love of God—of a supernatural 
evidence of things not seen; of an inward witness 
that we are children of God—and of the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, in order to any good thought, 
word, or work.” 

“Your strictness of life, taking the whole of it 
together, may likewise be counted new. I mean, 
your making it a rule to abstain from fashionable 
diversions; your plainness of dress; your manner 
of dealing in trade; your scrupulosity as to things 
that have not paid custom; your total abstinence 
from spirituous liquors (unless in cases of extreme 
necessity); your rule not to mention a fault of an 
absent person, in particular of ministers or of those 
in authority, may justly be termed new.” ‘“Con- 
sider these peculiar circumstances wherein you 
stand and you will see the propriety of a second 
advice I would recommend to you. Do not imagine 
you can avoid giving offense. Your very name 
renders this impossible. And as much offense as 
you give by your name, you will give still more by 
your principles.” After naming the classes who 
would be sure to take offense he adds: “Either, 
therefore you must consent to give up your 
principles or your fond hope of pleasing men. 
What makes even your principles more offensive 
is this uniting yourselves together.” 
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Por his Stewards he gavea very complete series 
of rules which may be summed up in these. Attend 
strictly and regularly to your business. “You are to 
be men full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom. You 
are to consider, whenever you meet, God is here; 
therefore be serious; utter no trifling word. You 
are continually to pray and endeavor that a holy 
harmony of soul may in all things subsist among 
you, that in every step you may keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. If you cannot 
relieve, do not grieve the poor. Give them soft 
words if nothing else. Put yourselves in the place 
of every poor man, and deal with him as you would 
God should deal with you.” 

His rules for the daily holy living and work of 
his preachers were so minute and exact, as to be far 
beyond any military requirements, but he never 
asked of another, what he did not set the example 
for himself, and thus he was able to secure a great 
deal of very earnest devoted work. 

Thus by his peaceable spirit, his devout earn- 
estness, his fearless bravery, his wise utterances, 
and his published appeals, he was able to turn 
oppositions and reproaches and attacks into the 
means of spreading his work and of securing a 
greater success. 


oOo 
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THE CALVINISTIC CONTROVERSY, AND ITS RESULTS. 


Wey O one can fully appreciate the work of Method- 
Hey ism until he realizes the fact that both the 
Church and the world at that time, had almost uni- 
versally accepted, as its settled conviction, the 
doctrine that God’s sovereign decrees had forever 
fixed the final destiny of every human soul. That 
the number of the elect had been absolutely prede- 
termined, (and could not be added to or diminished 
by anything that any man could do or be), for whom, 
God, by his sovereign grace and mercy, made effi- 
cient the provisions of the Gospel, and that all the 
rest were abandoned to reap the just penalty for the 
sins of which all were guilty. It can hardly be 
denied that Methodism has effectually assaulted this 
doctrine of a predetermined fate, and lifted the 
burden of its depressing, benumbing influence from 
men’s hearts, and given them new hope and courage, 
and thereby has given an added stimulus to all 
Christian activities. But the controversy was long 
and fierce, and often waxed hot and heavy on both 
sides of the Atlantic, in the old world and the new. 
It was not a contention indeed over new doctrines, 
for this insoluble problem of Predestination has 
been a fruitful source of bigotry and strife all along 
the years, almost from the days of the apostles. But 


the conflict was revived and gathered new life and 
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intensity as the Methodists, Whitefield included, 
went everywhere over Great Britain and America, 
proclaiming to multiplied thousands a free, full and 
conscious salvation, to all who would comply with 
the conditions, and accept the provisions of the 
Gospel. 

This at once raised the question whether any 
but “the elect” could be saved, and whether even 
they could know it. For the people had widely 
received a not unfair corollary from the decrees of 
election and reprobation that the Judgment Day 
alone could reveal the secrets of the Sovereign 
choice. The purpose of the Methodists was not to 
arouse disputes and discussion but to secure a real 
spiritual life in the hearts of men. But as they set 
forth with tremendous earnestness the great real- 
ities of being; a Holy God; sinful man owing but 
refusing him allegiance; life a probation time, on 
whose issues hangs eternal destiny, either in the 
light and joy of heaven, or in the night of woe unut- 
terable; this Holy God so loving the world as to 
send from heaven for its redemption, the one Medi- 
ator between God and man, the God-man Christ 
Jesus; the duty and privilege of every human soul 
to at once turn away from his sins, and accept the 
proffered salvation, through faith in Jesus as his 
only but all sufficient Savior; the pardon of the 
believer’s sin; the imparting of a new life by the 
regenerating power of the Holy Spirit; and the 
Spirit’s witness to the individual soul that the sal- 
vation was a present reality, with the resultant 


peace and joy; and as they pressed home these vital 
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truths the question of God's sovereign decrees could 
not be ignored, so many had accepted them as the 
rightful interpretation of the Scriptures. And thus 
the battle was set between God’s sovereign choice 
of the elect and his keeping them to the end, as 
formulated by Augustine and restated by Calvin; 
and on the other hand man’s free will, whereby he 
accepted the proffered salvation on the terms pro- 
vided, as best expressed by Arminius, and so the 
parties became known as Calvinists and Arminians. 

The Fire Points of Calvinism, as adopted by 
the “Synod of Dort,’ (an assemblage of leading 
ministers of the Reformed Churches, at a city by 
that name in Holland, in 1618-19), stripped of their 
verbiage and condensed are as follows: 

1st. Predestination: As all men have sinned 
in Adam, and become exposed to eternal death, God 
would have done no injustice if he had left them 
there. But of his great mercy, and by his Sovereign 
will, he chose, before the foundations of the world 
were laid, a certain fixed number of men, neither 
better nor worse than the others, for whom the pro- 
visions of the Gospel were to be made effective. And 
that these “elect” and these only, by the help of the 
Spirit and the gift of faith, were to accept of the 
Atonement and Mediation of Christ and be eternally 
saved. And this was the decree of election. That 
all the rest were passed by and left to the just 
penalty of their sins, to be eternally punished in 
manifestation of His own justice; and this was the 
decree of reprobation. 
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2nd. Of the death of Christ: This death was 
a perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for sins, abun-’ 
dantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole 
world. But God willed that it should efficaciously 
redeem all those out of every tribe and nation, and 
those only, who were from eternity chosen to sal- 
vation, and given to Christ that he should confer 
on them the gift of faith. 

srd. Of Man’s Corruption: All men are con- 
ceived in sin and born the children of wrath, indis- 
posed to all saving good, propense to evil, dead in 
sin, and the slaves of sin; and without the 
regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit, they neither 
are willing nor able to return to God. 

Ath. Of Grace and Free Will: As sin by the 
fall has not destroyed the intellect and will, but 
only corrupted and stained the human nature; so 
this divine grace of regeneration docs not take away 
the properties of man’s will, nor violently compel 
it while unwilling, but spiritually quickens and cor- 
rects and sweetly inclines it from rebellion to sincere 
obedience to the Spirit. But unless the Author of all 
good should work in us, there could be no hope of 
man rising from the fall by that free will by which, 
when standing he fell into ruin. 

5th. On Perseverance: God who is rich in 
mercy, from his immutable purpose of election, does 
not wholly take away his Spirit from his own, even 
in lamentable falls, nor does he permit them to glide 
down, that they should fall from the grace of 
adoption, and the state of justification, or commit 
the sin “unto death;”’ that being deserted by him 
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they should cast themselves headlong to eternal 
destruction. 

The response to these five points, as made by 
the Remonstrants representing the Arminians at the 
same Synod, also condensed, was as follows: 

ist. That God did decree to confer salvation on 
those, who he foresaw would maintain their faith 
in Christ Jesus inviolate until death; and on the 
other hand to consign over to eternal punishment 
the unbelieving who resist his invitations to the end 
of their lives. 

2nd. That Jesus Christ, by his death made 
expiation for the sins of all and every one of man- 
kind; yet that none but believers can become 
partakers of its divine benefit. 

3rd. That no one can by himself, or by the 
powers of his free will, produce or generate faith in 
his own mind; but that man being by nature evil, 
and incompetent both to think and do good, it is 
necessary that he should be born again and renewed 
by God, for Christ’s sake, through the Holy Spirit. 

4th. That this divine grace or energy, which 
heals the soul of man, perfects all that can be called 
truly good in him; yet that this grace compels no 
man against his will, though it may be repelled by 
his will. 

oth. That those who are united to Christ by 
faith are furnished with sufficient strength to over- 
come sin; but that it is possible for a man to lose 
his faith and fall from a state of grace. 

Wesley early adopted the carefully guarded 
views of the Remonstrants, but did not make their 
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acceptance a condition of admission to, or con- 
tinuance in, his societies. But when some persons 
insisted upon disturbing the religious meetings by 
disputing about the decrees, and declaring that 
Wesley held false doctrines, he rebuked them: still 
claiming that he did not question their opinions, 
but all that he demanded was that they should not 
trouble others by disputing about them; but when 
they answered: ‘But we will dispute about them, 
you are all wrong and we are determined to set you 
right,’ he forbade their coming to the meetings. 
And when, at length the dispute disturbed the 
Kingswood school, Wesley deemed it his duty to 
make public protest against the Calvinistic doc- 
trines. He therefore preached at Bristol, and 
published at once, a sermon under the title of 
“ Bree Grace,” in which he dealt tremendous blows 
at the doctrines of the Predestinarians. Some of 
his objections to “election” were these: “It makes 
all preaching vain; for preaching is needless to 
them that are elected, for they will infallibly be 
saved; and it is useless to them who are not elected, 
for they will infallibly be damned. It directly tends 
to destroy that holiness which is the end of all the 
ordinances of God, for it wholly takes away those 
first motives to follow after holiness, so frequently 
proposed in Scripture, the hope of heaven and the 
fear of hell. It tends to destroy the comfort of 
religion, and all our zeal for others. It has a direct 
and manifest tendency to overthrow the whole 
Christian revelation, for it makes it unnecessary. 
It is full of blasphemy, for it represents our blessed 
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Lord as a hypocrite and dissembler, in saying one 
thing and meaning another, in pretending a love 
which he had not; and represents the most holy 
God as worse than the devil; for it says God has 
condemned millions to everlasting fire for con- 
tinuing in sin, which for the want of the grace which 
he gives them not, they are unable to avoid.” 
Wesley’s mind was severely logical and he 
could hardly help pushing an argument or a 
doctrine to its logical conclusion, and this faculty 
and habit no doubt fitted him for his great work. 
Stevens says of him: “No thinker in the modern 
church has excelled Wesley in the direct logic, the 
precision, the transparent clearness and popular 
suitableness with which he presented the experi- 
mental truths of Christianity. Faith, Justification, 
Regeneration, Sanctification, the Witness of the 
Spirit, these were his themes, and never were they 
better defined and discriminated by an English 
Theologian.” W-hile Macauley says of his practical 
application of this logical directness to the choice 
of the best methods, that it showed a “ genius for 
government not inferior to that of Richelieu.’ In 
the same connection Stevens says: “While Wesley’s 
mind was severely dialectic, Whitefield’s was quite 
the reverse. Heseldom or never attempts a logical 
statement of his opinions; his logic was in his heart 
rather than in his head ; and his feelings, happily of 
the purest temper, and guided by the conscience 
rather than the reason, usually determined his 
opinions. Had Whitefield thought of the contro- 
versy, for the first time, while preaching with tears 
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before twenty thousand neglected and depraved 
hearers in Moorfields; had the question whether the 
atonement comprehended them all, and whether all 
could “turn and live,’ come up then for an answer, 
he would have shouted the affirmative to the 
wretched multitude, and been an unwavering 
Arminian ever after.” But at the time he received 
Wesley’s sermon he was in America, on his second 
visit, and under the shadow of the influence of the 
old time New England Calvinism. And from there 
he wrote to Wesley remonstrating against his opin- 
ions, and by the advice and help of his friends 
printed in Boston an answer to Wesley’s sermon. 
In one of his letters to Wesley he writes this 
characteristic sentence, quoting the title of the Wes- 
ley sermon: “Free Grace—free indeed, because 
not to all; but free because God may -withhold it 
or give-it to whom and when he pleases.” The 
correspondence was sharp but not unkindly, both 
desiring to prevent a breach of fellowship. And on 
his return to England the next year, he hastened to 
Charles Wesley who was in London, and records 
himself that it would have melted any heart to 
have seen them weeping “after prayer that the 
breach might be prevented.” But very soon he 
was led to believe, that he was sacrificing the truth 
by not preaching election, and to John Wesley, 
coming soon after, he declared that they preached 
different Gospels, and he could no longer give them 
the right hand of fellowship. Not long afterward 
he preached in Moorfields and mentioned the Wes- 
leys by name as holding unscriptural doctrines. 
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And even, on being invited by them to preach in 
the Foundry, he proclaimed in its pulpit, with 
Charles sitting by, the doctrine of election and 
reprobation in a dogmatic and offensive way. After 
several interviews by which the Wesleys sought to 
prevent a further breach and secure reconciliation 
they gave up the attempt. 

Whitefield soon secured a lot in Moorfields 
near the Foundry, and procured the erection 
thereon of his noted Tabernacle, where Whitefield, 
Cennick and Humphreys, two of Wesley’s former 
lay helpers, preached to crowded houses. Later 
Howell Harris of Wales came to their aid. And 
thus Methodism was divided into two branches, the 
one preaching a universal redemption for all who 
would accept, and the other a particular redemption 
for the elect, and yet, illogical as it may seem, the 
latter as well as the former urged upon sinners 
with impassioned pleading to repent and accept 
the offer of salvation. Wesley, writing of the 
matter afterward, claims that the separation was 
not necessary, and that had it not been for the 
manner in which the Calvinistic party maintained 
their doctrine, and would hear of no accommoda- 
tion, the division might have been avoided; that 
differences of doctrine need not have created any 
difference of affection, but Whitefield, “might have 
lovingly held particular redemption and we general 
to our lives’ end.” 

But it may be that their very differences tended 
to widen the stream of influence and send it sweep- 
ing with greater power and blessing over the lands. 
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Por Whitefield, with his burning zeal and fiery 
eloquence, aroused Scotland and set it into a flame 
of revival as the Arminians have never been able 
to do. Fora single example take Stevens’ account 
of the meeting in one place during Whitefield’s 
second visit in 1742, as follows: “At Cambuslang 
the popular interest reached a height which was 
never equalled elsewhere under his labors. He 
preached three times on the day of his arrival to 
many thousands. The third discourse was at nine 
o’clock at night and continued until eleven, ‘amid 
such a commotion,’ he says, ‘as scarcely ever was 
heard of.” <A fellow clergyman relieved him at 
eleven, and preached on till one in the morning. 
All night the voice of praise and of prayer could be 
heard in the fields. This remarkable introduction 
soon brought all the surrounding population to 
hear him. A “brae,” or hill near the manse, was 
occupied instead of the church. ‘The people,’ he 
writes, “seem to be slain by scores. They are 
carried off and come into the house like soldiers 
wounded in and carried off a field of battle. Their 
cries and agonies are exceedingly affecting’ At 
another time a great sacramental occasion was held, 
in imitation of Hezekiah’s Passover. More than 
twenty thousand people were present. Three tents 
were set up for the administration of the Supper 
and twenty clergymen assisted in the service. 
There was preaching all day to such as could not 
set access to the administrators, and at nightfall 
Whitefield preached to the whole mass. Though 
usually occupying but half an hour in his sermons, 
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he now stood up for an hour and a half, speaking 
with irresistible power. ‘The next morning,’ he 
says, ‘I preached again to near as many, but sucha 
universal stir I never saw before. The motion fled 
as swift as lightning from one end of the auditory 
to the other. You might have seen thousands 
bathed in tears, some at the same time wringing 
their hands, others almost swooning, and others 
crying out and mourning over a pierced Savior.’ 
By these and subsequent labors in Scotland did 
Whitefield promote the mission of Methodism in 
that land.” He also swept through New England 
with the revival flame, as the Arminian Methodists 
have never succeeded in doing. Thus here were 
the two branches of Methodism, both of them adher- 
ing to and continuing in the Established Church of 
England, with no purpose yet of separation from it 
by either party. 

Selina, the Countess of Huntingdon, through 
the influence of her sisters-in-law, Ladies Betty and 
Margaret Hastings had been one of the early con- 
verts to Methodism. Though distantly related to 
the royal family, and at home in the highest circles 
of the nobility, she attended the meetings of the 
Moravian societies. And-when the Wesleys separ- 
ated from them and founded the Methodist societies 
she aided them, and frequently invited them to visit 
and preach at her mansion in Donnington Park. 
Here too, Whitefield was a special favorite, and 
indeed nearly all the early preachers were her fre- 
quent guests. Lady Huntingdon accepted Wesley’s 
doctrine of Christian Perfection and became a 
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shining example of the Holy Spirit’s sanctifying 
power. She also encouraged and assisted him in his 
employment of a lay ministry. But when Whitefield 
separated from the Wesleys on the Calvinistic con- 
troversy she gave her influence to Whitefield and 
soon became the real leader of his party. But her 
heart was too warm and large to allow her to become 
a mere partisan, and she maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the leaders of both branches of Method- 
ism. And by her letters and recommendations she 
secured the renewal of brotherly personal relations 
between Whitefield and the Wesleys, which were 
publicly proclaimed by John Wesley’s preaching at 
the Tabernacle, and assisting Whitefield in the 
administration of the Sacrament, and by Harris, 
Whitefield’s assistant, preaching at the Foundry. Of 
these services the Countess wrote: “Thanks be to 
God for the love and unanimity which have been 
displayed on this occasion. May the God of peace 
and harmony unite us all in the bonds of affection.” 
And from this time forward though Whitefield and 
the Wesleys went their separate ways, they retained 
for each other loving regard, and maintained hearty 
co-operation. 

After the death of her husband in 1746, Lady 
Huntingdon devoted her life and her large fortune 
to the cause of the Master, and especially to the 
building up of the Calvinistic societies. Shesper 
sonally visited the sick and instructed the poor in 
the way of salvation, She sold her jewels, and 
reduced her expenses that she might have more 
money to buy and build places of worship; she took 
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tours throughout the country, accompanied by other 
religious ladies and by several clergymen, in which 
the chief business was to proclaim the good news of 
salvation in the churches, the market places and the 
open fields. She divided England and Wales into six 
districts, and appointed superintendents over them 
to organize societies in the waste places and provide 
preachers for them, and she herself superintended 
the superintendents. She appointed chaplains for 
her city and country homes and held frequent 
preaching services to which many of the nobility 
came. Whitefield was one of these chaplains and 
often preached to an invited company in her city 
mansion. The brother of Lord Bolingbroke was 
converted at one of his services and the noble lord 
himself deeply moved. Lord Chesterfield was so 
pleased that he opened his own chapel for White- 
field’s services, with the result that his wife and her 
sister became converts; while he himself was con- 
tented to genteely compliment Whitefield thus: “I 
shall not tell you, sir, what I shall tell others how 
much I approve you.” Many noble ladies too, 
became believers and earnest workers in the cause, 
through the labors of Lady Huntingdon and her 
preachers. 

She built and purchased places for worship, and 
held them as her chapels under her privilege as 
peeress of the realm. In order to supply preachers 
for them, she established and supported a training 
college at Trevecca in Wales, in an old twelfth cen- 
tury castle, of which John Fletcher became the first 
President, and in which Howell Harris, the Welch 
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Evangelist, made the home of his declining years. 
It is estimated that she gave to religious purposes 
five hundred thousand dollars, besides using many 
large contributions from others. She was a staunch 
Churchwoman, and like the Wesleys continued her 
personal connection with the Established Church to 
the end. But some eight years before her death, 
owing to the result of two law suits, begun by a 
clergyman in whose parish one of her London 
chapels was located, the one for the right to preach 
himself and to nominate the preachers for it, and 
the other for the révenues. of the chapel, both of 
which were decided against her, she was compelled 
much against her wishes, to put her chapels under 
the protection of the “’Toleration Act,” in order to 
prevent their suppression or appropriation by the 
unfriendly Bishops of the Establishment. Thus her 
sixty-seven chapels, in various parts of the realm, 
became enrolled among the “Dissenting Churches,” 
and many of her warmest friends of the clergy were 
excluded from the services, by the standing order 
of the Church that its Clergy could not occupy 
pulpits outside of its own denomination. 

Thus the Calvinistic branch of Methodism was 
the first to separate from the Established Church. 
And, whether because of its doctrines, or of its 
having less of the connectional principle, or for 
other reasons, it has not spread and flourished like 
its Arminian rival, but, except in Wales, has largely 
been scattered among the Independent Churches. 

Of this branch of Methodism, and its failure to 
flourish like its sister, Stevens Says: “The compre- 
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hensive reason was, doubtless, the lack of an early 
systematic government, which could grow with its 
growth, and conserve it against the influence of 
those accidents which at last determined its fate. 
But this want we have deemed a providential fact 
in its history; it accomplished its appointed task 
an inestimable work, and if its visible remains as 
a religious party are not what its adherents may 
have hoped, its remaining influence on British 
Christianity is profound, and will be, probably to 
the end of time. It revived, as has been shown, 
the Calvinistic Non-Conformity of England, and in 
co-operation with the more powerful sway of 
Arminian Methodism, produced that evangelical 
or Low Church party which has been the chief 
redemption of the National Church in later times.” 

The Calvinistic controversy, which had been 
held in abeyance for a time after the reconcilia- 
tion of Whitefield and the Wesleys, broke out 
with renewed vigor after the Conference of 1770. 
Although Wesley had excluded none from his | 
societies on account of doctrinal opinions, he found 
that Antinomianism, a phase of hyper-Calvinism, 
was destroying practical piety in some societies. 
The Antinomians holding that the moral law was 
not of binding obligation under the Gospel, some of 
them went to the extreme of claiming that because 
“the elect” could not fall from grace or forfeit the 
Divine favor, gross immoralities were not sins in 
them, and needed not to be repented of and aban- 
doned. These views working with a perversion of 
the Methodist doctrine of Christian Perfection, 
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claiming that the sanctified man could not sin, 
were making inroads upon the societies to the 
destruction of godly living and the discredit of 
the members. Fletcher, writing of the situation, 
says: ‘We stand particularly in danger of splitting 
upon the Antinomian rock. Many smatterers in 
Christian experience talk of finished salvation in 
Christ, or boast of being in a state of justification 
and sanctification, while they know little of them- 
selves and less of Christ. Their behavior testifies 
that their heart is void of humble love, and full of 
carnal confidence.” 

Wesley had from the beginning contended 
against this Antinomian tendency, but it harassed 
and hindered him all along the years. Some of his 
preachers, even, had espoused this dangerous error 
and it was a great embarrassment to the others. To 
counteract this influence, Wesley, in the Minutes of 
the conference of 1770, repeated the statement in 
those of the first Conference: “We have leaned 
too much toward Calvinism,” and followed it up by 
several statements showing the necessity of “ good 
works,’ not thereby to merit salvation, but as a 
condition of salvation, closing up with this state- 
ment: “We are every hour and every moment 
pleasing or displeasing to God according to our 
works; according to the whole of our inward tempers 
and our outward behavior.” Upon the publication 
of the Minutes the Calvinists at once took alarm 
and revived the controversy. 

The Honorable and Rev. Walter Shirley, a cousin 
of Lady Huntingdon, an Irish nobleman, who was 
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converted at her house and who had preached with 
great fervor and power throughout England and 
Ireland led the opposition. In connection with her 
ladyship, he issued a circular signed by prominent 
clergymen and laymen, inviting all who shared their 
views to meet and “go in a body to the next Con- 
ference and insist upon a formal recantation of said 
Minute.” The Countess declared that whoever did 
not wholly disavow the “Minute” should leave her 
college at Trevecca, although dogmatic opinions had 
never been made a condition of admission, and the 
majority of the faculty were Arminians. Joseph 
Benson, the head master and future commentator, 
defended the Minute and was dismissed, and 
Fletcher’s resignation was promptly accepted. At 
the next Conference, although they had no right to 
demand it, the protesting delegation was received 
with courtesy and dignity, as they claimed the right 
because “all under the name of Methodists may be 
and are too generally supposed to hold principles 
essentially the same.” There was no recantation of 
the obnoxious minute, but after a free discussion, 
the protesting delegation was allowed to draw upa 
declaration explaining it, which Wesley, after 
erasing only a few words, cordially signed, together 
with fifty three of his preachers, only two refusing. 

This declaration was as follows: “ Whereas the 
doctrinal points in the Minutes of a Conference, held 
in London, August 7th, 1770, have been understood 
to favor justification by works; now we, the Rev. 
John Wesley, and others assembled in Conference, 
do declare that we had no such meaning, and we 
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abhor the doctrine of justification by works as a 
most perilous and abominable doctrine. And as the 
said Minutes are not sufficiently guarded in the way 
they are expressed, we hereby solemnly declare, in 
the sight of God, that we have no trust or confidence 
but in the alone merits of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, for justification or salvation, either in life, 
death or the day of Judgment. And though no one 
is a real Christian believer (and consequently cannot 
be saved) who doeth not good works, where there is 
time and opportunity, yet our works have no part in 
meriting or purchasing our justification, from first 
to last, either in whole or in part.” Upon the public 
Signature, of this explanation of the Minute, a 
demand was made of Shirley that he make some 
public acknowledgment that he had mistaken its 
design. Surprised and hesitating, he was asked if 
he doubted the honesty of John Wesley, and there- 
upon confessed before the Conference and afterward 
wrote: “that he was convinced that he had mistaken 
the meaning of the doctrinal points” in the “Minute.” 
A melting prayer closed the interview, and the 
noble Irishman with his followers withdrew feeling 
that it ‘was one of the happiest and most honorable 
days of his life.” 

But the difference between Calvinism and 
Arminianism was too great to be thus easily 
bridged; and the controversy continued with the 
zeal, and often with the acrimony which has too 
frequently characterized doctrinal disputations. 

The controversy raged for more than six years 
with a constant succession of magazine articles, 
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pamphlets and books on the one side and the other. 
Fletcher was the most prominent writer on the 
Arminian side, and his “Five Checks to Anti- 
nomianism,” published at intervals, unsurpassed 
both in their logic and spirit, are standard works 
on the subject still. And it can hardly be doubted 
that they greatly aided not only in checking the 
spread of Calvinism among the Methodists, but 
even in iniluencing and modifying the doctrine, in 
the other denominations. As illustrative of the 
spirit of the men, it is said that Toplady and 
Charles Wesley, after a heated discussion in which 
they seemed almost to lose their tempers, went 
home and wrote their most beautiful hymns, that 
have influenced the world for good as much as any 
other two, Toplady, “Rock of Ages,” and Wesley, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ARMINIAN METHODISM DEVELOPED INTO THE 
WESLEYAN CHURCH. 


G on the average American, who is accustomed to 

the methods of admission into, and dismissal 
from, the voluntary church organizations of this 
country, the continued relation of the Methodists to 
the Established Church needs an expianation. 

The Anglican Church was a national church, 
to which the whole population belonged. Their 
births and baptisms and marriages and deaths were 
required by law to be recorded in her books; and 
for her support the whole people were taxed. Thus 
the condition of membership was not a subscription 
to her creed, or attendance at the service in her 
churches, but simply to live within the bounds of 
her parishes, which embraced the whole realm. 
If the people attended the services it was well, if 
not, the taxes were paid and the clergyman’s salary 
and services went on without interruption. Buta 
any number of persons desired another form of 
service, and to set up a church of their own, in 
which the sacraments should be administered, they 
must set themselves apart by complying with the 
forms provided by the “Toleration Act” and enroll 
themselves as “Dissenters” from the Established 
Church. Thus it may be understood how both the 


branches of Methodism, the one for forty, and the 
15 
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other for nearly sixty years, retained their connec- 
tion with the Anglican Church. 

It was no part of the Wesleys’ purpose to found 
anew denomination. Their one work was to bring 
men into vital relationship with Christ and help. 
forward his spiritual kingdom. And their belief 
was very sincere that this could best be accom- 
plished by a work of reform of individual lves 
within the Church of their country, their fathers, 
and their personal choice. And the tenacity with 
which they clung to the Mother Church and their 
constant and long continued opposition to the 
pressure by preachers, by societies, and by the 
trend of Providential indications, represents the 
force of their conviction, that the highest hope of 
reform was from within the church. The Wesleys 
and Whitefield, having been regularly ordained 
clergymen of the Church of England, but without 
the hindering ties of a local church or parish, began 
to preach in their robes and according to church 
forms, the vital truths of the Gospel as they had 
experienced them, wherever they found oppor- 
tunity. At first in the churches, whither crowds 
flocked to hear the old Gospel; and many were 
converted. Forbidden the use of the churches, but 
throbbing with the Gospel message, they went to 
men whenever they could reach them, in private 
houses and barns, or street corners and market 
places, or play grounds and open fields, and many 
more were converted. To secure the results of 
their work, societies were organized with arrange- 
ments for meetings, and specific rules for conduct. 
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For the admission of members to these socicties 
and for their conduct, John Wesley prepared a set 
of rules so complete and wise, that they continue to 
this day to be the rules of the Methodist societies 
the world around, and are now to be found in the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
known as the “General Rules of our United 
Societies.” The one only condition for admission 
to these societies was a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come and to be saved from sin. ‘The only 
condition of continuing in the society was a con- 
tinuance of this desire, as manifested by an 
earnest seeking after God, by doing no harm, 
and by doing good. Wesley writing to Venn, a 
sympathizing clergyman, says: “I desire to have 
a league offensive and defensive with every soldier 
of Christ.” “We do not impose, in order to admis- 
sion, any opinions whatever.” “We ask only: “Is 
thy heart as my heart? If it be, give me thy hand.” 
“Ts there any other society in Great Britain or 
Ireland so remote from bigotry? so truly of a 
catholic spirit.” “Where is there such a society in 
Europe, or in the habitable world?” And this one 
hundred and fifty years ago when sectarian preju- 
dices were yet very strong. 

At the first Wesley undertook to see and con- 
verse with every member of the Society once in 
three months, giving each approved one a printed 
ticket of membership in the Society, which was to 
be renewed quarterly. But this soon became 
impracticable and another method of sifting out the 
insincere and unfaithful was adopted. Growing out 
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of his Bristol experience of collecting the penny a 
week subscriptions, Wesley added to the system the 
spiritual superintendence of the members, and 
divided his societies into classes of about a dozen 
persons each, and appointed a leader to watch over 
them. Each member received a ticket for attend- 
ance upon class meeting, and at the quarterly love 
feast none were admitted but those presenting the 
class ticket, and there the membership tickets were 
renewed. The rapid growth of the Societies made 
two other things necessary, places for meetings, (for 
they were not permitted to hold them in the state 
churches) and leaders or preachers for these meet- 
ings. Wesley providentially secured an old unoccu- 
pied foundry in Moorfields, which had been used 
for casting cannon for the Government, and had it 
fitted up for meeting purposes. And this became 
for many years the headquarters of London, and 
indeed of British Methodism. In other places too, 
chapels were built, plain and inexpensive to secure 
the most work room for the least money. To supply 
leaders, Wesley appointed converted men to read 
the scriptures, to lead the singing and prayer. These 
soon began to expound the Scriptures and then to 
preach, ofttimes with great power; and thus many 
were raised up; but still there was a great lack of 
preachers, who could give their time to the work, to 
supply the needs of the rapidly increasing societies. 
To supply them, preachers must go from place to 
place, thus becoming itinerants; to systematize their 
going, circuits are formed with a senior and one or 
more junior preachers with regular appointments, 
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for which Wesley arranges the plan and appoints 
the preachers. ‘To provide a living for them, every 
member is expected to contribute “as God_ has 
prospered him,” at least a penny a week, and a shil- 
ling a quarter, to be collected by the leaders of 
classes and paid over to stewards appointed to care 
for the preachers. It has been wisely said that 
Wesley might have set all the other influences at 
work, but without his financial scheme of securing 
something from everybody, regularly, and as God 
had prospered them, Methodism could never have 
been the success it has achieved. Over a stated 
number of these circuits, Wesley appointed men 
called by him “assistants,” to aid him in the super- 
intendence. To help the preachers, and better fit 
them for their work, as well as to arrange for the 
circuits, the preachers are called together to meet 
the Wesleys, and consult about the best interests of 
the Master’s Kingdom, at first oftener, but as the 
number increased, once a year, and so the Annual 
Conference became an institution of Methodism. 
As Itinerants could not be found fast enough to 
supply the societies with preaching, both to pro- 
vide for this need, and to extend the work into 
new places, many good men were found who, work- 
ing to support their families, were competent 
to expound the Scriptures and tell the story of their 
salvation to others; and in this way Exhorters and 
Local Preachers arose. But with his care and 
system, Wesley provided that these, having given 
evidence of having the “needed grace and gifts,” 
must first be recommended by their society, be 
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approved by the traveling preacher, and then -be 
examined and set at work by himself. He also 
arranged that these should have regular meeting 
and preaching places and hours, to be planned by 
the preacher and the society. 

Thus, step by step, following the leadings of 
Providence, and testing each advance movement 
by its practical results, these several departures 
from the usages of the Established Church were 
taken. And thus the organization was gradually 
developed, with its societies with weekly meetings, 
its classes with their careful superintendence, its 
love feasts and watch nights, its circuits with 
appointments for the traveling and local preachers, 
its system for the support of the itinerants, and its 
Annual Conferences for their training and testing. 
But Wesley was very careful not to do anything him- 
self, nor to permit his followers to do anything which 
he recognized as inconsistent with their continuing 
in the Established Church. He allowed no services 
in his chapels at the hours of service in the Parish 
Church, but attended the Church service himself, 
and expected the members of his societies to do 
likewise. His preachers, either local or traveling, 
were not allowed to administer the sacrament, 
unless regularly ordained clergymen of the English 
Church, and his members were.expected to receive 
the sacraments from the Parish Churches. Indeed, 
his houses of worship must not be called churches, 
but “chapels,” and his helpers, not clergymen, but 
“Jay preachers,” and the local organizations not a 
local Church but merely a “ society ”’ 
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At one time, at the suggestion of some of his 
evangelical brethren among the clergy of the 
Established Church, for a whole year, in a large 
district, he refrained from organizing societies of 
the converts under the labors of his circuit preach- 
ers, committing them to the care of the Parish 
Churches. But the attempt was not successful. 
Experience proved that the brotherly contact and 
careful superintendence of the societies, with-their 
classes and other methods, secured much the best 
results, and therefore the societies were organized 
in this district also. Thus the work developed and 
was systematized but not without fierce opposition. 

The preachers often suffered from such practices © 
as the most cunning ingenuity of rough and inhuman 
men could devise; putting their lives in constant 
danger; while some died of the effects of their treat- 
ment and became martyrs for the cause. Bishops 
preached and wrote against them in some cases 
exaggerating faults, and in some imputing to them 
monstrous fictions. From the sacrament at the 
Parish Churches the devout Methodist was often 
repelled simply because he was a Methodist. The 
drunken curate at Epworth had actually repelled 
John Wesley from the Lord’s table, in the old church 
of his father, and Charles had received a like rebuff 
in Wales. 

And yet, as at the first Conference in 1744, the 
Minutes of which said: “ We believe the Methodists 
will either be thrust out or will leaven the whole 
Church,” the Wesleys steadily discountenanced 
separate sacraments, in the continued hope of a 
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general reformation. But in 1755, some of the 
preachers demanded as their right, as legitimate 
ministers, the privilege of giving their persecuted 
people the sacraments, and some actually began to 
administer them. The great interest in the subject 
secured the attendance of sixty-three preachers at 
the Conference of that year, the largest number that 
had ever before assembled. 

The main question of the session was whether 
they ought to separate from the Established Church. 
It was calmly and solemnly considered during a 
three days earnest discussion. And at the close of 
the third day they all agreed in this conclusion: 
“that, whether it was Jawful or not, it was in no 
way expedient to separate from the Church.” For 
the sake of peace, Thomas Walsh and his associates, 
consented to cease from administering the sacra- 
ments. Charles Wesley had been very active in 
securing the result. But John confessed, “that 
though he did not fluctuate, he could not answer the 
arguments” in favor of a separation. He further 
wrote: ‘I have no fear about this matter, I only 
fear the preacher’s or the people’s leaving, not the 
Church, but the love of God, and inward and outward 
holiness. I dare not in conscience spend my time 
and strength on externals.” And again he wrote: 
“Church or no Church, we must attend to the work 
of saving souls.” 

At the next year’s Conference the “propriety of 
adhering to the Church” and of treating “the clergy 
with tenderness” was again considered. “God gave 
us all to be of one mind,” says Wesley. The rules 
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of the society, of the Bands and of Kingswood 
school were examined and confirmed. ‘The Con- 
ference adjourned with the declaration from both 
the Wesleys of their purpose never to: separate 
from the Church. Two years later John Wesley 
published his “Twelve Reasons Against a Separa- 
tion from the Church of England.” But continually 
he and his preachers gave themselves to the work 
of revivals. And the good work went grandly 
forward, until at the Conference of 1770 there were 
reported fifty circuits, one hundred and twenty- 
one traveling preachers, a large number of local 
preachers, and a membership of the Societies of 
nearly thirty thousand. And these were spread 
over England, Ireland, Wales, and a part of Scot- 
land, while the organization of Societies had reached 
to the West Indies and to America. For at the Con- 
ference of 1769 an appeal had come from the New 
World for preachers and two had volunteered and 
been sent to aid the new Society in New York. But 
this great growth was not without great and abundant 
labors on the part of all the preachers. Nor was it 
without agitation and convulsion. Enthusiasm, run- 
ning into fanaticism, must be repressed within, and 
persecution met without. Some Societies refused 
to recognize Wesley’s authority to appoint the 
preacher. These were met calmly but firmly, and 
convinced that the system of the itinerancy, jeopar- 
dized by their action, was necessary to the good of 
the Connection. Abstract rights were not the basis 
of the movement, nor the advantage of particular 
Societies. For the great work was not to form 
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Societies merely, ‘but to spread Scriptural holiness 
over these lands.’ But with the increase ‘of the 
Societies came an added pressure from people and 
preachers to be allowed their own sacraments. As 
time progressed, not only England, but Ireland, and 
finally America presented the demand. 

John Wesley had already yielded somewhat to 
the pressure, by accepting, contrary to the advice of 
Charles, the ordination of several of his lay preach- 
ers at the hands of Erasmus, a Bishop of the Greek 
Church, who came on a visit to England bringing 
“unexceptionable credentials” of his Episcopal 
character. His sufficient excuse was that the 
Bishops of the English Church refused all ordina- 
tion to the Methodists because of their irregularities. 
In 1784, the pressure from America became so great 
that, having long been convinced that presbyters 
were the highest order in the primitive Church 
and held in themselves the right of ordaining others, 
Wesley, with the aid of other presbyters, ordained 
Thoinas Coke, a presbyter of the Church of England 
to be “Superintendent of the Methodist Societies of 
America,” with authority to ordain Francis Asbury 
first as deacon, then as presbyter and finally as a 
Co-Superintendent. 

The same year Wesley took another step in the 
consolidation of his Societies, by procuring the 
incorporation of the Conference as a legal body. 
Heretofore the title to all the “Chapels and parson- 
ages” had either been held by John Wesley himself 
or by trustees who held it for the use of such 
preachers as the Wesleys should appoint, with an 
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added clause that after the death of the Wesleys 
the Conference should appoint the preachers. 
Finding upon consultation with legal authorities, 
that the Jaw would not recognize this power of the 
Conference unless it was more clearly defined, Wes- 
ley after careful study, under legal advice, named 
one hundred members of the Conference, in a legal 
Declaration known as the “ Deed of Settlement” or 
“Poll Deed,” who should become a Corporate Body, 
as his lawful successor, and have power to name 
their successors. This Deed made careful provision 
for the organization of the Conference, for the elec- 
tion of the successors to the Legal Hundred and for 
the maintenance of the chief peculiarities of Method- 
ism both as to polity and doctrine. This Deed of 
Settlement having been approved by the Conference, 
was enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, and 
has been recognized by the Courts as in accord with 
the laws, thereby constituting the “ Legal Hundred” 
a corporate body with full powers to hold property 
and carry on its mission. And so this document 
became and continues, the legal foundation, the 
sheet anchor of Wesleyan Methodism. Thus, unlike 
Lady Huntingdon’s Calvinistic Societies, Wesley by 
his wise and far-reaching provisions succeeded in 
welding his Societies into a mighty Connection. 
For while this document gave no hint of Dissent, 
or of separation from the Church, it completed the 
organization of forces, which have spread the vital 
truths of the Gospel the whole world around. Even 
after taking this action, which is now recognized as 
the practical severance of his Societies from the 
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Church, Wesley continued to prohibit the admin- 
istration of the sacraments by his preachers, and 
to expect the members to receive them from the 
clergy of the Parish Churches; though he did 
consent to ordain some of the preachers to assist 
him in the administration of the sacrament, and to 
permit it in the Chapels of some of the larger Socie- 
ties. 

After his death in 1791, the question of adminis- 
tering the sacraments, continued to agitate the 
Connection for six years, until it was at last settled 
by allowing each society to decide for itself; until 
at length. all the Societies were receiving the 
sacraments in their own chapels from their own 
preachers. The Conference also assumed the 
authority to ordain its ministers, and thus the 
separation from the Church of England became 
complete. 
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AGENCIES EFFECTIVE IN THE GROWTH OF METHODISM. 


PN estimating the forces which have contributed 

to the rapid growth of Methodism, some of 
its peculiarities must be more particularly noted. 
The constant preaching of its itinerant and local 
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preachers, week days and Sundays, early and late, 
in-doors and out, has received due attention. In 
connection with the preaching services a very 
effective agency was “the mourner’s bench.” Added 
to the strong present-tense appeals of the sermon, 
with its “thou art the sinner and now is the time 
for repentance,” at its close, sinners were exhorted 
to manifest their purpose of repentance and their 
desire for salvation, by coming forward to a front 
seat. This appeal for immediate action, under the 
stirring impulse of the sermon and exhortation, 
was often very effective, many coming forward and 
bowing humbly to seek the proffered salvation. 
This public confession of desire and purpose put 
the soul ina right attitude of humble seeking, and 
also opened the way for the searching question, the 
loving instruction and the earnest prayers of those 
who, having found the Savior themselves, could 
wisely point others to this great Physician of 
sin-sick souls; and many and constant were the 
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Besides this the Methodists had a theology 
which, as Joseph Cook says, “could be preached.” 
The preacher could proclaim it without an if or a 
but of hesitation or repression, and the hearer could 
accept it with reason and conscience as a divine 
remedy for his conscious need. For it was neither 
abstruse nor fatalistic, but a simple proclamation 
of a present, free, full and conscious salvation, to 
every one who would comply with the conditions 
of repentance from sin, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The simple scriptural truths of repentance, 
faith, pardon, regeneration, assurance by the Spirit’s 
witness, and sanctification, with the need of their 
manifestation in a righteous life; and the power of 
every soul to experience them if he would, were 
the warp and woof of the Methodist preaching and 
found many illustrations in the greatly changed 
lives of the hearers. 

Another effective element in the attractiveness 
and power of Methodism was its extempore prayers, 
both in public service and social meetings. Aban- 
doning the custom of repeating prayers in a dead 
language, or of reading them out of a book, these 
earnest men and women poured out their souls to 
God in adoration, thanksgiving and petition in words 
fitted to the time and the needs, and to individual 
cases and wants, with a fervor and unction that 
moved and melted the hearts of the hearers. The 
formal written prayers of the Church, however 
beautiful and impressive, were too general and 
indefinite to meet the needs of souls burdened with 
the load of sin and groaning to be free, or of other 
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souls on fire with the love of God and yearning and 
pleading for the salvation of sinners. While this 
custom of extempore prayer was not peculiar to 
Methodism, but was also in vogue among the Dis- 
senting Churches, in them, it was usually offered 
by ministers and officials, and always by men, and 
lacked the appeal to the social element in human 
nature, which the freedom and fervor of the 
Methodist social meeting gave to it, and which 
moved loving hearts to pray for one another. Again 
the most of those incited to prayer by the earnest 
appeals of the preachers had not learned the 
prayers of the book, and could not wait to be 
taught, as they cried out in their distress, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner;” while those who gathered 
around in love and sympathy poured out their 
hearts with an earnestness and agony of petition 
that could only find expression in words hot from 
the heart.- Not only the preachers but often the 
members were mighty in prayer. They communed 
with God much in secret, and in the closet learned 
to touch the hidings of His power. They also 
prayed much with each other, seldom meeting or 
parting without prayer together; all prayed, the 
men and the women; and ofttimes the tender 
pleading of a mother for her wayward boy has 
touched some other wanderer’s heart. Social prayer 
has been a recognized force in Methodism, and 
there can be little doubt that quite as many souls 
have been smitten with conviction and been helped 
into the Kingdom by its praying and singing as by 
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Another force which added greatly to the 
Methodist movement, is one which has hardly been 
given its due prominence by the historians, namely, 
its power of song. Music has been a part of worship 
from the days of Miriam and David until now, and 
will be forever. Its power to subdue the passions, 
kindle the emotions, and give wings to devotion, 
and set it soaring like the lark from the earth to the 
skies, has ever been recognized. And all great 
revivals, from Luther’s day till now, have been 
attended by an increase of hymns, a new outburst 
of song. For the soul in its ecstasy seems naturally 
to seek this kind of expression, and like David of 
old, to pour itself out “in a new song.” 

Coleridge said that Luther had done as much 
for Germany by his music and his hymns, as by his 
translation of the Bible into German. And it has 
been contended, that the Wesleys have wrought 
upon the world for good as much by the teaching 
thrilling power of their hymns and sacred songs, as 
by any other influence. They transformed both the 
music and hymns of the Church, and put a soul 
into the songs which has gone singing the good 
news of a conscious salvation all around the world. 
Musicians themselves, they selected simple tunes, 
which the people could sing, and writing hymns for 
them, set all the congregation to singing their 
theology, with a fervor and power till then unheard. 
They levied contribution on all languages and all 
times, for their hymns and music; translating 
hymns freely from the Hebrew, the Latin and the 
German and adapting tunes from the old masters 
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and the new. A tune suited to their purpose they 
used, without regard to its associations; Wesley 
once remarking that the devil had no exclusive 
right to some of the best tunes. They also had 
help from some eminent composers. The great 
Handel wrote the music for some of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns; and John Frederick Lampe, a 
German musician, who for years was employed to 
write music for Covent Garden Theater, having 
been converted by reading Wesley’s ‘“ Barnest 
Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,” devoted 
his talent to God, by setting many of the Wesley 
hymns to music. As John was the organizer, 
Charles was the poet of Methodism, writing more 
than six thousand hymns and sacred songs. Isaac 
Watts, the only one who has approached him in 
hymn-writing power, once said of his hymn known 
as “Wrestling Jacob,” beginning: 

“Come O thou traveler unknown, 

Whom still I hold but cannot see; 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee; 

With thee all night I mean to stay 

And wrestle till the break of day.” 
that it was worth more than all the poetry that he 
himself had ever written. A distinguished divine 
of another church once said of the hymn, “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul”: “I would rather have written 
that hymn of Charles Wesley’s than have the fame 
of all the kings that ever sat on earth. itis more 
glorious. It has more power in it. I would rather 
be the author of that hymn than hold the wealth of 
the xichest man in New York. He willdie. He is 
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dead already, and he does not know it. He will 
pass after a little while out of men’s thoughts, but 
that hymn will go on singing until the last trump 
brings forth the angel band, and then I think it will 
mount up to the very presence of God;” and he 
might have added, and will there sing on forever. 
The Wesleys put both their theology and their 
experience into their hymns; and with the minute 
attention to detail which marked all their work, 
urged all their people to sing, and to sing so that 
the words could both be understood by others and 
become the expression of their own thoughts and 
emotions. In the preface to one of his early Hymn 
Books, Wesley says: “The true Spirit of Poetry” 
is here; “but that which is of infinitely more moment 
than the Spirit of Poetry is the Spirit of Piety, and 
I trust, all persons of real judgment will find this 
breathing through the whole collection. It’is in 
this view chiefly, that I would recommend it to every 
truly pious reader, as a means of raising or quick- 
ening the spirit of devotion; of confirming his faith; 
of enlivening his hope; and of kindling and increas- 
ing his love to God and man.’ The volume and 
heartiness of Methodist songs added greatly to the 
attractiveness of their public services; and gave life 
and variety to all their band, class and prayer 
meetings, and their love feasts and revival services. 
And often as their souls communed and com- 
mingled in the song, it gave them an uplift out of 
themselves, their cares and burdens, into the very 
atmosphere of heaven. Its power was used to 
attract and inspire the congregations for open air 
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services; and also was often effective in quelling 
disturbances and subduing mobs. This Wesleyan 
adaptation of music to worship, and its re-baptism 
of divine “power, has “not alone’ beén  feltwim 
Methodist circles, but like the Wesleyan doctrines, 
has inspired and moulded all the denominations. 
It has’ sung solace and inspiration in the lonely 
cottage and the lofty mansion; has soothed the 
cradled babe and given wings and visions to the 
dyimic, Saints “ite has ~led” the children 10. the 
Sunday school, and borne them tidings of the great 
realities; it has given a new impulse and uplift to 
many a weary itinerant and lonely missionary; has 
thrilled the noonday meeting, and filled the tented 
groves with praise; it has brought light to the 
darkened, peace to the penitent, comfort to the 
mourner, strength to the tempted, victory to the 
believer, and kindled all their tongues to halle- 
lujahs. And who but the Infinite One shall be able 
to measure its ever swelling tide of influence? 
Another force, peculiar to Methodism, must be 
taken account of here. And that is, the freedom 
given to women, not merely to do the drudgery of 
the church work, but to take part in its religious 
exercises. The class and prayer mectings, the 
quarterly love feasts, and the constant revival 
services furnished the opportunities for utilizing 
her power. And her recognition, as a sister in 
truth, was real, both in accord with nature, and 
with the higher spiritual interprctation of the 
Apostle Paul, that among the children of God, 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor frees 
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there is neither ma/e nor female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” Woman was not merely not 
debarred from taking part, but was expected and 
encouraged to take her share in all the services of 
testimony, prayer, song, and exhortation. And her 
thrilling voice, telling of some rich experience of 
the truth, and backed by the power of a holy life 
gave added zest and life and freshness to all the 
meetings. This homelike freedom of the primi- 
tive church, when Philip’s four daughters could 
prophesy, and this recognition of the days foreseen 
by the prophet, “I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy” have given great added power to the 
Church and greatly stimulated womanly activities 
in the cause of the Master. For it can be hardly 
too much to claim that this freedom given to 
woman among the Methodists, has prepared the 
way for their Missionary Societies in nearly all the 
Churches; which have not only been greatly fruitful 
in foreign fields, but have wonderfully quickened 
and inspired the Church at home. There can be 
little doubt too, that the broad and beneficient work 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union was 
prepared for and made possible by this early Meth- 
odist recognition. In Wesley’s time some of the 
very effective lay preachers were women. By the 
vivid portrayal of one of these in her first published 
book, George Eliot laid the foundation of her great 
reputation. 

But it is only in recent times that the world has 
* begun to realize the fullness of the truth so long ago 
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proclaimed by Paul, that there is no sex in reform 
or religion, and to admit woman to her rightful 
place, by the side of man as a co-worker in every 
good cause. Though Methodism has done so much, 
there remains much to be done before the whole 
people shall come to realize, what thoughtful men 
and women are beginning to see, that the recog- 
nition and treatment of woman, has been for all 
time, and is to-day the world around, the very 
mark and measure of a nation’s civilization. For 
just in proportion as she is given her proper place, 
do the nations rank in the forward and upward 
march. 

Another peculiarity of Methodism was the Class 
meeting and the Class Leader’s Superintendence. 
The system grew out of the needs of collecting the 
small weekly subscriptions to the Bristol meeting 
house. But Wesley seeing its value directed it 
into a blessed agency for conserving and develop- 
ing the spiritual life of the converts. A leader was 
appointed for every twelve members. At first he 
was expected to see them at their homes once a 
week, receive their weekly contribution and ascer- 
tain how their souls prospered. But it was soon 
found easier and better for the twelve to meet 
together, aud meetings became the rule, the Leader 
visiting the absentees. The Class meeting with the 
Class Leader superintendence, has been a great 
blessing to the Church and has had a many-sided 
value. It formed a strong bond of sympathy and 
fellowship between the members for each other and 
for the Leader, growing into a real brotherliness of 
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spirit. It provided a frequent and loving super- 
intendence, by which the weak were strengthened, 
the wayward restrained, the wanderer led back, and 
discipline kindly administered. It made soul-nur- 
ture the chief work of many good men and women, 
who, feeling their responsibility and need, went to 
God for Divine help for their work; and then were 
ready to help the pastor in revival services, and to 
keep the Society alive in his absence. Its weekly 
meetings gave opportunity of fulfilling the Scrip- 
tural injunctions of ‘“ declaring what God hath done 
for our souls;” of “confessing faults to one another;” 
of “praying for and exhorting each other;” and of 
“teaching and admonishing one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs.” The fact that a 
statement of present experience was to be given 
weekly, proved a restraint against yielding to temp- 
tation, gave occasion for regular and searching self 
examination, and provided a real stimulus to holy 
living. It gave each one the benefit of the experience 
of all the rest, to help his own spiritual life. It was 
a great training school for witness-bearing, the 
Christ-appointed work of his followers; and pre- 
pared many to become exhorters and preachers. 
It easily provided the funds for the society’s 
expenses by getting something from all regularly, 
and by giving eacha share. This system has brought 
out many humble and holy men and women, whose 
faithful service and saintly lives, coupled with their 
earnest exhortations and effectual prayers, under 
the guidance of the Spirit, have brought many souls 
to God, and added many stars to the crown of the 
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Master. The biographies of some of them, notably 
of Samuel Hick, the village blacksmith, William 
Carvosso, and Mary Fletcher, have kindled the fire 
‘in many another heart, and shed forth an aroma of 
peace and purity and power with God, which has 
penetrated many another circle and gladdened with 
its fragrance the universal Church. Taken all in all 
this system has wrought great good to the Church 
and done much for the coming of the Kingdom. 
Another influential force was its connectional 
character. The classes were organized into Socie- 
ties, these into Circuits, and these into a Conference, 
so that each member became part of a great con- 
nection. Add to this the itinerancy of the preachers, 
which developed sacrifice and devotion, gave 
constant and consecrated employment all the time 
for all the preachers, and bound them into a unity 
of workers under their recognized leadership of 
Wesley and of their greater Cominander the Christ 
himself; and we have a potent force for inspiration 
and enthusiasm in their great evangelistic work. 
Another potent factor in Methodist success was 
the kind and amount of its publications. Wesley 
believed in the power of printer’s ink, and used 
it in multiplied forms, and with telling effect. He 
wrote and adapted tracts appealing to all classes 
of people, and provided for their distribution. 
He issued pamphlet after pamphlet on every 
good occasion. He addressed an Appeal to men 
of Reason and “Keligsion, another to the. ‘clergy, 
refuting the slanders and misrepresentations 
against himself and his followers, others to the 
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public, and to his own people. He published 
single sermons, and volumes of sermons; prepared 
and published grammars for several languages, 
also hymn books, Notes on the New Testament, 
and-at last a Library of Useful Knowledge com- 
pleted in fifty volumes. He began the publication 
of a monthly magazine in 1777, at first called the 
Arminian and afterward the Wesleyan Magazine 
which is still continued. His literary remains, if he 
had left no other record, would seem to have been 
fully enough to more than occupy a long and busy 
life. His preachers with their saddlebags were the 
agencies employed in the distribution of these 
many and varied publications, and these were 
enjoined and encouraged to give time and attention 
thereto, for the sake of the good to be done, while 
the profits derived from their sale were all given 
to the promotion of the work. Thus in two ways 
great good was accomplished by this agency. 
Another of the later developed agencies in the 
consolidation and perpetuation of Methodism, though 
not peculiar to it, was the Sunday School. In some 
quarters it has been claimed that a Methodist 
woman might successfully dispute with Robert 
Raikes his recognized claim as the founder of the 
modern Sunday School. For in 1769 a young 
woman, Hannah Ball, established a Sunday School in 
Wycombe and instructed therein many children in 
the Bible. But at least a share in their founding 
can hardly be denied the Methodists. For in 1781, 
kobert Raikes asked a young Methodist woman, 
afterward the wife of Samuel Bradburn: ‘“ What 
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can we do for these neglected children? and her 
reply was: “Let us teach them to read, and take 
them to church.” Together they acted on the 
suggestion, and both attended the first ragged pro- 
cession to the church, amid the ridicule of the 
spectators. Together they carried on the school 
quietly till 1788, when Raikes first noticed it in his 
newspaper the “Gloucester Journal,” and early in 
1784 published a full account of it. Wesley, with 
his proverbial promptness in adopting methods of 
real value, copied Raikes’ account in full into his 
Magazine, and exhorted his people to adopt the 
plan. He also wrote in 1784, “I find these schools 
springing up wherever I go; perhaps God may have 
a deeper end therein than men are aware of. Who 
knows but some of these schools may be nurseries 
for Christians?’ ‘The same year John and Mary 
Fletcher started one at Madely and soon had three 
hundred children under instruction. In the Meth- 
odist School at Bolton there were 590 children in 
1786 and 800 in 1787. 'To the Chester school of 700, 
Wesley wrote in 1787: “I am glad you have taken 
in hand that blessed work of setting up Sunday 
Schools in Chester. It seems these will be one great 
means of reviving religion throughout the nation.” 
Francis Asbury adopted them in his work in 
America in 1786; and the same year Rowland Hill 
introduced one into his church in London. And in 
three years after Raikes’ account appeared there 
were 200,000 children in the Sunday Schools of the 
several denominations. Thus closely was Methodism 
connected with the early development of this Provi- 
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dential method of training children and youth in 
the knowledge of the truth, and it has continued in 
the fore-front of the movement to this day. 

Another influence which gave to Methodism 
both means and prestige was the purse, the home 
and the hospitality of the Thorntons at Clapham, a 
suburb of London. Here Henry Thornton, having 
inherited the means and Methodism of his saintly 
father, kept open house, in the former country seat 
of the great Pitt, “It was lofty and symmetrical, 
curiously wainscoted with books on every side, 
except where it opened on a far extended lawn, and 
reposed beneath the giant arms of aged elms and 
massive tulip trees.” ‘ Hither resorted the good 
great man of his day, to seek counsel from his 
practical wisdom and to devise liberal things for the 
Church, the State and all the world.’ ‘Thornton’s 
home at Clapham was as much resorted to as 
Coleridge’s at Highgate, or the Holland House by 
the noted men of its time. “Travelers from all 
parts of the world, especially such as could report 
the progress of Christianity or knowledge, philan- 
thropists, men of inventive genius, political reform- 
ers, the preachers of Methodism or of the Church, 
went thither as on pilgrimage. Among them, often 
came the poor, the unfortunate and such as had no 
friends, for this princely layman during several 
years applied six-sevenths of his income to charity, 
and in a single year gave to the poor nearly fifty 
thousand dollars. Of commanding intellect and 
influence, no interest of his race appealed to him in 
vain. And, consecrated to humanity, he gave him- 
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self to its help wherever it seemed to be most 
needy. For thirty years a member of Parliament, 
always progressive yet with common sense, he 
advocated the great Whig doctrines of Peace, 
Reform, Economy, Toleration, and Emancipation. 
All the great reforms were canvassed and prayed 
over at Clapham; for in simple way daily religious 
services with guests and servants were held in this 
hospitable home. Hither came Granville Sharp 
first chairman of the Bible Society; Henry Martyn 
first missionary to India; Grant, who represented 
the religious claims of India in the East India 
Company; John Venn projector of the great Church 
Missionary Society, Zachary Macauley, Wilberforce, 
Richard and Rowland Hill, Whitefield, the Wesleys, 
Fletcher, Lady Huntingdon, and all the great 
preachers of Methodism. Here the Methodist doc- 
trines and spirit were taught and exemplified, and 
here they were brought into contact with leading 
men from all over the nation and the world. And 
from this radiant center of power where hosts and 
guests became widely known as “the good men of 
Clapham,” Methodism was enabled to send out 
the influences which greatly aided in the promotion 
of its cause. 

But the most effective human agency was the 
Providential leadership of John Wesley. To describe 
him, take an eloquent passage from Bishop New- 
man’s sermon on Wesley before the Ecumenical 
Conference of 1891: ‘Of an honorable and holy 
ancestry, his was a timely birth; a coincidence with 
his age that bespeaks the wisdom that brought him 
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forth. With a form compact and symmetrical; 
a mind evenly balanced, at once legislative and. 
judicial; an intellect enriched from the treasures of 
sacred and profane learning; a memory capacious 
and suggestive; an understanding minute yet all 
comprehending; with an imagination that borrowed 
its light from heaven’s eternal sun; a will whose 
decisions were like the everlasting hills; a courage 
that was never blanched with fear; a fortitude that 
never wavered; a gentleness tender as a woman's; 
a diligence that knew no cessation save death, and 
no limitations save the boundaries of earth and 
time; an oratory entrancing as it was appalling, 
that could raise rhetoric into logic, and metaphor 
into argument and fill the most debased with con- 
victions of the truth; a piety as sincere as it was 
exemplary, and with a love all embracing. Behold 
the man.” Add to these a power of systematizing 
all his work, which embraced the largest plans and 
the minutest details; a genius for leadership lke 
unto that of Moses; an openness of mind which 
allowed him to utilize suggestions of help from any 
quarter; a consecration to his ‘one work of saving 
men and spreading Scriptural holiness, which put 
under tribute every moment of time, every ounce 
of strength, and every resource of knowledge and 
faculty; a strength of body which seemed to know 
no weariness; a calm trust in a personal Christ as 
his Savior and Leader which enabled him to do his 
prodigious work without worry, and you have the 
founder and leader of Methodism, John Wesley. 
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But to all these human agencies, he who would 
satisfactorily account for Methodism, must add the 
inspiration, guidance and continued outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit upon its leader, its preachers and 
its members. 

Does some one still ask, What is Methodism? 
Many answers have been given. Isaac Taylor a 
thoughtful scholarly English Churchman. says: 
“This great religious movement has so given an 
impetus to Christian feeling and profession on all 
sides, that it has come to present itself as a starting 
point of our modern religious history.” 
says: “Methodism was not a new theology, but 
the proclamation of the substance of Christianity 
accompanied by the Divine energy.’ Another has 
defined it as “Christianity in earnest, whose work 
is to spread scriptural holiness over these lands.” 

Let us call it a Divine enthusiasm in harness; 
an adaptation of means or methods to the one end 
of saving men, and helping forward the Kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Methodism is more and 
larger than any or all of the denominations which 
are called by its name. For it has modified the 
doctrines, quickened the experiences, stimulated 
the philanthropies, and given an evangelizing 
impulse to the work of all the communions, and has 
developed and deepened the spiritual life of the 
great universal Church. 


Again he 


CHAPTER IX. 


BEGINNINGS OF METHODISM IN AMERICA. 


IX, UTHOUGH Whitefield had traversed the col- 

“\  onies from Maine to Georgia and greatly 
moved the people wherever he went; and during 
his seven visits to America had secured a great 
awakening to the religious life among all classes and 
denominations, he had organized no Societies and 
the fruit of his labors was gathered by the existing 
Churches. It therefore remained for a little com- 
pany of Irish Wesleyans, emigrants from county 
Limerick, to organize the first “Class” in the city 
of New York and thus become the progenitors of 
the great Methodist Church which has spread over 
the whole continent. Is itnot somewhat remarkable 
that as in the ordering of Providence it seemed to 
be necessary for the Puritan fathers to be torn up 
from their English home to become Pilgrims for a 
season in Holland before they were prepared to 
become Pilgrims indeed in the New World; so the 
Huguenot ancestors of these founders of Methodism 
must be driven out of their home in the Rhine 
Palatinate by fire and sword, and find a new birth 
under the Wesleyan preaching in Erin’s Isle, before 
their settlement in the New World? Was it neces- 
sary that the home ties of earth should be so rudely 
severed in order that the real Home ties of Heaven 
might have their due attractiveness? Or that they 
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might better learn the lesson so hard for us all, that 
we are indeed only pilgrims here outward bound to 
the eternal Home. Little did Louis XIV dream 
when he rooted out these last of the hated Huguenots 
from the Rhine Palatinate, that their children’s 
children would aid in founding a republic, whose 
corner stone should be religious toleration, and 
whose example should upheave the French throne 
itself from its solid foundation. But such are some 
of the compensations of Providence.  “Louis’ 
attempt to suppress these Protestants of the Rhine 
province, led to one of the most energetic develop- 
ments of Protestantism in modern religious history.” 
Let us examine some of the links inthe chain. His 
army laid waste the province with the sword and 
flame. The inhabitants fled. Queen Anne sent ships 
to bring them to England. Some thousands settled 
in London. About fifty families settled on Lord 
Southwell’s estates in county Limerick, Ireland. 
After fifty years Wesley’s itinerants found them 
almost a community by themselves, largely 
increased in numbers but lapsed away from their 
religion into indifference and immorality. They 
however eagerly received the Gospel message, and 
so many were converted as to noticeably change 
even the physical characteristics of the whole neigh- 
borhood. One of the early converts among the Pal- 
atines was Philip Embury who made this brief but 
significant record in his Bible: “On Christmas Day, 
being Monday, the 25th of December, in the year 
1752, the Lord shone into my soul by a glimpse of his 
redeeming love, being an earnest of my redempuop 
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in Christ Jesus, to whom be glory for ever and ever; 
Amen.” The same year he met with Wesley on one of 
his visits to Ireland, who set him at work as a local 
preacher. And he continued in the work until his 
emigration to New York in the summer of 1760. Six 
or seven families formed the little company, among 
whom were Embury’s two brothers, his brother-in- 
law, and his cousin Barbara Heck and her husband. 
But amid the burdens of making their way in a new 
home they for a time neglected to organize the 
Class and Society and became to some degree 
careless of their religious interests. Late in 1765, 
another colony of the Palatines, five or six more 
families, relatives and neighbors from their old 
home, joined them. Among them was Barbara 
Heck’s brother Paul Ruckle. One day on visiting 
these newcomers, Barbara found them playing a 
game of cards. Stepping boldly to the table she 
seized the cards and threw them into the fire, and 
the same day hurried to her cousin Philip Embury, 
aud on her knees before him urged him to resume 
his preaching work. To his parrying objection 
that he had no place, she responded: “Begin here 
in your own house;” to another objection that there 
was no one to preach to, she answered: “I will 
find you hearers,” and so persisted in her urgent 
appeal that she secured his consent. She went out 
and brought with her four others, who with herself 
formed that first Methodist congregation; and one 
of them it has been wisely noted was an African, 
a due proportion then, of the blacks among the 
millions of Methodists of America to-day. After 
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singing and prayer Embury preached and then 
organized a Class. Thus after six years of patient 
waiting and earnest praying did this good woman 
at last succeed by an extraordinary effort in arousing 
her countrymen to a sense of their danger and duty. 
Embury’s house soon become too small for those 
who were eager to hear the truth and an old sail loft 
was secured, and another Class was organized. 

One day in February, 1767, a British officer with 
his red uniform and his sword, appeared in their 
congregation. ‘‘All eyes were upon him; had he 
come to persecute them, to interrupt their religious 
services, or prohibit them from worshiping?” ‘Their 
fears were somewhat dispelled as he knelt rever- 
ently at the prayer and joined lustily in the singing. 
And when at the close of the sermon he introduced 
himself as ‘Captain Thomas Webb of the King’s 
service, but also a soldier of the cross and a 
spiritual son of John Wesley,” they welcomed him 
as a brother beloved and rejoiced in the blessed 
fellowship. Capt. Webb had been a brave and 
successful soldier for the King. He lost an eye in 
the assault on Louisburg, and received a wound 
in his sword arm in that last matchless triumph 
of his young commander’s genius on the Plains of 
Abraham, where the gallant Wolfe gave his life to 
secure Canada and the Northwest to England and 
to Protestantism. Returning with his regiment to 
England, Capt. Webb heard Wesley preach at 
Bristol, and after a hard struggle for a year, 
surrendered himself to God, was soundly converted 
and enlisted under the banner of King Immanuel. 
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Wesley, who had a warm side for soldiers, 
admiring their ardor and zeal, their obedience to 
orders and the precision and regularity of their life, 
soon discovered the valuable qualities in Capt. Webb 
and. set him’ at work-as a “local preacher” scent 
back to Albany as barrack-master, he soon heard of 
the little company of Methodists in New York and 
went down to cast in his lot with them. As was the 
custom, he always wore his uniform in public, and 
the novel spectacle of a British officer in his scarlet 
regimentals with his sword lying on the pulpit 
before him, preaching in the humble Methodist 
meeting place, attracted wide attention throughout 
the city. Webb and Embury preached three times 
a week to crowded audiences. Of Capt. Webb’s 
preaching, Wesley says: “He is, all life:and> fires 
while John Adams, afterward the second President 
of the United States, describes him “as the old 
soldier, one of the most eloquent men I have ever 
heard;”’ and another one who knew him well, writes 
of him: “They saw the warrior in his eye, and heard 
the missionary in his voice. Under his lofty elo- 
. quence they trembled, they wept and fell. down 
under his mighty word.” 

Soon the old sail loft became too strait for the 
eager hearers. “It would not contain half the people 
who desired to hear the word of the Lord.” The 
little Society saw the need but felt powerless to 
provide another place. Again Barbara Heck comes 
to the rescue. Having prayed long and earnestly 
over the matter, she laid before the little Society 
a plan for a new church, which she believed had 
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been revealed to her in direct answer to her prayer, 
and which her faith saw to be a possible realization. 
Under the inspiration of her faith the society gave 
the matter consideration, and Capt. Webb, by heartily 
approving the undertaking, and subscribing $150 
to the work, (the largest single subscription) made a 
new meeting house possible. A board of trustees 
with Embury at the head leased a lot on John street 
(then well up town) and began to build. Embury 
being a skilled carpenter, did much of the work 
himself, and constructed the pulpit entirely. Many 
friends came to their aid, and the Mayor of the city 
helped them with a subscription. As however, 
Dissenters were not yet allowed to erect “regular 
churches” in the city, that new building was given 
a fireplace and a chimney to “avoid the difficulty of 
the law.” On the 30th of October, 1768, a rough 
stone chapel faced with blue plaster, 42 feet by 60, 
was dedicated as Wesley Chapel, the first one bear- 
ing the name in the world. Two years later the 
Society was able to buy the lot, which has remained 
continuously in Methodism from that day to this, 
and is now known throughout the connection as the 
site of Old John Street Church. And_ the property 
including the Church now on the lot, the third since 
the beginning, is now held by trustees appointed by 
the General Conference, as a memorial of the early 
Methodism. 

Capt. Webb, like the later itinerants was not 
content with the success in the city, but was contin- 
ually pushing out “into the regions beyond.” He 
went to Jamaica, Long Island, hired a preaching 
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place, held revival services and gathered in twenty- 
four converts. He organized Societies, after preach- 
ing, in Pemberton, Trenton, Burlington and other 
places in New Jersey, and in Wilmington and New- 
castle in Delaware. Securing another “rigging loft” 
he preached in Philadelphia in 1767 and organized 
the first Class in 1768. He wrote an urgent appeal 
to Wesley to send preachers to enter the open 
doors; which was responded to at the Conference of 
1769, by adding to the Circuits in Great Britain 
another, the fiftieth, America, and by the appoint- 
ment of Joseph Pilmoor and Richard Boardman 
thereto. On their arrival in Philadelphia, in October, 
1769, Capt. Webb was there to welcome them, with 
a hundred members in the Society. Mr. Boardman 
went to the aid of Embury in New York while Pil- 
moor remained in Philadelphia. .A month later the 
German Reformed Church, in Fourth Street having 
become embarrassed and unable to finish, offered 
their unfinished building for sale. Capt. Webb 
making a liberal subscription himself, aided Pilmoor 
in raising the funds for its purchase, and it became 
the historic St. George’s of Philadelphia, the oldest 
existing Methodist Church in America. Having 
become a retired army officer, with the rank and 
pay of a Captain for his brave and faithful services, 
Capt. Webb gave up his time and means to the 
work of preaching the Gospel and of spreading 
Methodism, going as far south as Baltimore in his 
preaching Circuits. In 1772 he returned to England 
and made an urgent personal appeal to the Confer- 
ence at Leeds for more preachers for America: 
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Although Francis Asbury and Richard Wright had 
been sent in 1771, the Conference appointed Thomas 
Rankin and George Shadford to return with Webb 
in 1773. Thus did this soldier hero give himself to 
planting Methodism in the New World until the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary War, when he 
went back to Bristol, England, the place of his new 
birth, which he commemorated by building a chapel 
at his own expense. There he lived fortwenty years 
a veteran of both armies, of the crown and the cross, 
and died in peace. 

Stevens says of these two men that while “To 
Embury unquestionably belongs the chronological 
precedence by a few months, as the founder of 
American Methodism, to Webb belongs the honor 
of a more prominent agency in the great event— 
of more extensive and effective services.” Soon 
after the arrival of Wesley’s preachers, Embury 
moved from the city to what was then known as 
Camden in Washington County, New York, where 
he formed another Society, the first within the 
bounds of the Troy Conference, and preached to 
them regularly till his early death from an injury, 
in 1775. As magistrate as well as preacher, he 
“was greatly beloved and much lamented.” Barbara 
Heck and several of the Palatine families moved to 
Upper Canada and were the founders of Methodism 
there. “She lived and died a model of womanly 
pietys 

At about the same time that Embury began his 
preaching mission in New York, Robert Straw- 
bridge, another local preacher from. Brin’s Green 
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Isle” and a genuine Irishman, began to preach in 
Maryland. Some even claim for him priority in 
time to Embury. Persecution because of his 
religious zeal and earnestness had caused three 
removals in the old home island and at last sent 
him to America where he started a new home with 
his young wife in the then backwoods of Maryland. 
He at first invited his neighbors to his own house 
and preached to them and formed a Society, and 
soon after built a log meeting house on Sam’s Creek 
in Frederick County. It was a rough cabin and 
though long occupied was never finished with 
doors and windows, but nevertheless could tell the 
story of many conversions. Strawbridge had the 
real Irish gift of eloquence, was a sweet singer, 
a good expositor of Scripture, devotedly religious, 
and crowds thronged to hear his sermons and many 
were converted. Not satisfied with preaching to 
his neighbors, he traveled throughout his own 
county, and still beyond to Eastern Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Virginia, every where 
preaching to thronging audiences. He formed the 
first Society in Baltimore County in the house of 
Daniel Evans, near to the city, which Society built 
the first chapel in the county. He not only gained 
many converts, but several of his spiritual sons 
became heralds themselves of the glad Gospel. 

As an illustration of his simple trust, and of the 
fact that to some souls there are real values not 
rated in the market, this story of Strawbridge is 
vouched for. He was a sweet singer and often 
thrilled his auditors, and lifted them heavenward 
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by the rapt enthusiasm of his song. One verse of a 
favorite hymn was: 

“No foot of land do I possess, 

No cottage in this wilderness, 

A. poor wayfaring man, 
IT lodge awhile in tents below, 
Or gladly wander to and fro, 
Till I my Canaan gain.” 

One day a wealthy convert, taking pity on the 
destitute condition of his family, gave him a piece 
of land with a house on it where his family might 
find a home and a support during the husband and 
father’s long absences on his preaching tours. 
After>moving in and occupying —it for a time, 
Strawbridge went to the giver and asked him to 
take back the deed, for it took away his power of 
singing with the spirit this favorite hymn. The 
difficulty was bridged by giving the family a life 
lease of the ‘little farm, and the good man went 
on journeying and singing with the old rapture, till 
his sudden and early death in 1781, Richard Owen, 
converted under his ministry, and the first native 
born Methodist local preacher in America, preached 
his funeral sermon in the open air to a_ great 
congregation, in which were many of his fellow 
worshipers in the old “Log Chapel” on Sam's 
Creek. Strawbridge received an appointment from 
the first Conference in 1773, but being out of 
sympathy with the rule of the Conference forbid- 
ding the preachers to administer the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, an exception 
was made in his case. After two years itinerating 
as a member of the Conference he located, but 
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continued his labors on his own account till his 
death. Thus it appears that the first founders of 
Methodism in America were local preachers. 

The work of two others deserves special men- 
tion. After Pilmoor and Boardman, the appointees 
of the Wesleyan Conference had started in 1769, 
Robert Williams obtained permission from Wesley 
to go to America to preach, with the proviso that he 
should obey the instructions of the circuit preachers. 
Thus careful was Wesley in all his work. Williams 
hearing that his triend Ashton was about to sail, 
sold his horse to pay his debts, and started for the 
ship with his saddle bags, a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of milk, but with no money for his passage. His 
friend paid his passage and they arrived in New 
York before Wesley’s preachers. After aiding 
Embury for a few weeks Williams went to the help 
of Strawbridge in Maryland. His time for two years 
was spent in preaching in Maryland, Philadelphia 
and New York and in printing and circulating a 
volume of Wesley’s sermons. In 1772 he pushed 
southward and came unheralded to Norfolk, Va. 
Gathering an audience before the court house steps 
by singing hymns, after prayer, he preached with 
such earnestness that the people thought him crazy. 
Te remained to conquer their pr ejudices and formed 
a Society, probably the first in Vi irginia. As a rule, 
everywhere in America the. ministers of other 
denominations treated the Methodists with cool 
indifference, or with a lofty contempt, or denounced 
them as deluded zealots or wild fanatics. A rare 
exception was he who appreciated and encouraged 
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their work. Williams found such an one in Sussex 
County, Virginia. Rev. Devereaux Jarret of the 
Church of England received him to his house and 
entertained him for a week, while he preached and 
formed Societies throughout the vicinity. Hundreds 
were gathered into these Societies. Among them 
was the father and mother of Jesse Lee, whose own 
conversion the next year was so genuine as to fit 
him to become the Apostle of Methodism in New 
England several years later. Williams pushed on 
into North Carolina and then returned North. At 
the Conference of 1773 he was appointed to Peters- 
burg, Va., and took with him four other preachers 
to supply the Societies he had organized. He mar- 
ried, located near Norfolk, and died in 1775. Asbury 
ea1d of tym atter his death: “Perhaps no one-in 
America has been an instrument in awakening so 
many souls as God has awakened by him.” 

Another efficient local preacher was John King. 
His first appearance was in Philadelphia preaching 
funeral sermons for the poor in the Potter’s Field. 
Next we find him in Maryland with Strawbridge 
and Williams. From a blacksmith’s block he was 
the first to lift the standard of Methodism in Balti- 
more. His next sermon was from a table for a 
pulpit on the street corner. It was militia muster 
day, and the rum maddened crowd overturned his 
table and laid him prone. But the commander, 
recognising him as a brother Englishman, protected 
him and he finished his sermon. (In five years from 
that time, Baltimore Methodism was strong enough 
to entertain the Annual Conference.) He was a 
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member of the first Conference, was appointed to 
New Jersey, and afterward to Virginia and North 
Carolina. . Thus did the lay Evangelists working 
with their hands for a support, spread the Gospel in 
the several colonies. 


— ee, 
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Rev. M. M. PARKHURST, D. D. 


CHAPTER X. 


AMERICA’S FIRST WESLEYAN ITINERANTS AND THEIR 
WORK. 


IX the twenty-sixth Conference. of Wesley’s 
Ck preachers in 1769 in Leeds, in response to an 
urgent appeal for preachers from Capt. Webb and 
some laymen of “Wesley Chapel” in New York, 
who were ready “to sell their coats and shirts” 
if need be, the question was asked: “Who will 
volunteer for this work in America?” Richard 
Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor stepped forward 
and were appointed. A collection of 70 pounds was 
taken of which 20 pounds was appropriated for the 
passage money of the preachers, and 50 pounds 
toward the debt on the Wesley Chapel. Landing 
in Philadelphia in October, Pilmoor remained there 
and Boardman, the senior preacher, went on to New 
York. Pilmoor was a man of majestic presence 
and an attractive preacher. The next week after 
his arrival he wrote to Wesley that he “was not 
a little surprised to find Captain Webb in town, and 
a Society of about one hundred members. I have 
preached several times, and the people flock to 
hear in multitudes. Sunday night I went out upon 
the common. I had the stage appointed for the 
horse race for my pulpit, and I think between four 
and five thousand hearers, who heard with attention 
still as night. Blessed be God for field preaching. 
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There seems to be a great and effectual door open- 
ing in this country, and I hope many souls will be 
gathered in.” On Boardman’s arrival in New York, 
he also wrote to Wesley, from which letter this is 
an extract: “Our house contains about seventeen 
hundred people. About a third part of those who 
attend get in, the rest are glad to hear without. 
There appears such a willingness in the Americans 
to hear the word as I never saw before. The 
number of blacks that attend the preaching affects 
me much.” Boardman entered heartily into the 
work preaching Sundays and week days, holding 
class-meetings, and a meeting of the whole Society 
on Wednesday evening. Among the early fruits 
of his work was the conversion of John Mann 
who supplied the pulpit of John Street Church 
in the absence of the English preachers during 
the Revolutionary War, and afterward aided in 
establishing Methodism in Nova Scotia. Pilmoor 
was equally active in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Whitefield, on his last preaching tour through 
the colonies in the summer and autumn of 1770, 
met and welcomed Wesley’s itinerants in Phila- 
delphia and gave them a parting blessing. 

Pilmoor and Boardman itinerated between 
Philadelphia and New York exchanging pulpits 
three times a year. In April, 1771, Boardman wrote, 
from New York, to Wesley: “It pleases God to 
carry on his work among us. Within this month 
we have had a great awakening here. Many begin 
to believe the report; and to some the arm of the 
Lord is revealed.” He also visited and preached 
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in neighboring towns, and Stevens says: “We have 
intimations that in the spring of 1772 he journeyed 
to the northeast, through Providence as far as 
Boston, preaching wherever he found opportunity, 
and forming a small Society in the latter city. 
Hie therefore preceded Lee in New England by 
seventeen years.” In Philadelphia he also showed 
the same zealous spirit, taking preaching tours into 
Maryland as far as Baltimore. Pilmoor also had 
the genuine missionary spirit, going from New 
York to New Rochelle, and from Philadelphia to 
the aid of Strawbridge, Williams, King and Owen 
in Maryland. He also preached several times in 
Baltimore, and at one time took a long circuit 
farther south through Norfolk, Va., North and 
South Carolina to Whitefield’s Orphan House in 
Georgia, proclaiming the Gospel of a present con- 
scious salvation wherever he went. In Charleston 
he could obtain no preaching place but the theatre. 
In the midst of his sermon some wags caused him 
suddenly to disappear table and all through a trap 
door. Not harmed or daunted he sprang upon the 
stage with his table in his arms, invited his hearers 
into the yard, saying “by the grace of God, we will 
defeat the devil this time,” and mounting his table 
triumphantly finished his sermon under the blue 
sky. Pilmoor and Boardman both returned to 
England in 1773. 

At the Bristol Conference in 1771, Wesley made 
the statement: “Our brethren in America call 
aloud for help. Who are willing to go over and 
help them?” Five volunteered, but two were 
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chosen, Francis Asbury and Richard Wright. The 
latter to give three years to the work chiefly in 
Maryland and Virginia, and then return, leaving 
little of record; the former to give ‘his life to the 
service, and leave a record and a name enrolled 
high among “the immortals.” Asbury at this time 
was twenty-six years old and had been five years in 
the itinerancy. The only son of poor parents, his 
mother had given him a religious training, and a 
good boy he had never “dared an oath or hazarded 
a lie’ Awakened at fourteen, soundly converted 
jat fifteen, a class-leader and a local preacher at 
seventeen, he become one of Wesley’s traveling 
preachers at twenty-one. His school days had 
been few and unfortunate, a brutal master early dis- 
couraging him. Though later he greatly deplored 
his lack of education, he became a real student, 
acquiring much knowledge by a strict economy of 
time, and even mastered Greek and Hebrew study- 
ing in the saddle on his long circuit rounds. 
Stevens’ estimate of him is worthy of repro- 
duction here: “He was_ studious, somewhat 
introspective, with a thoughtfulness which was at 
times tinged with melancholy. His was one of those 
minds which can only find rest in labor; designed 
for great work and therefore endowed with a 
restless instinct for it. He was an incessant 
preacher, of singular practical directness; was 
ever in motion, on foot or on horseback, over his 
long circuits ; a rigorous disciplinarijan, disposed to 
do every thing by method, a man of few words, and 
those always to the point; of quick and marvelous 
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insight into character; of a sobriety, not to say 
severity of temperament, which might have been 
repulsive had it not been softened by a profound 
religious humility; for his soul, ever aspiring to the 
highest virtue was ever complaining within itself 
over its shortcomings. His mind had eminently a 
military cast. He never lost his self-possession, 
and could therefore seldom be surprised. He 
seemed not to know fear, and never yielded to dis- 
couragement in a course sanctioned by his faith or 
his conscience. He could plan sagaciously, seldom 
pausing to consider theories of wisdom or policy, 
but as seldom failing in practical prudence. The 
rigor which his disciplinary predilections imposed 
upon others was so exemplified by himself, that his 
associates instead of revolting from it accepted it asa 
challenge to heroic emulation. Discerning men could 
not come into his presence without perceiving that 
his soul was essentially heroic, and that nothing com- 
mitted to his agency could fail, if it depended upon 
conscientiousness, prudence, courage, labor, and 
persistence.” “It was impossible to approach him 
without feeling the strong influence of his spirit and 
presence. It appeared as though the very atmos- 
phere in which he moved gave unusual sensations 
of diffidence and humble restraint to the boldest 
confidence of man.” “ Withal his appearance was in 
his favor. In his most familiar portrait he has the 
war-worn aspect of a military veteran, but in earlier 
life his frame was robust, his countenance full and 
fresh and expressive of generous if not refined feel- 
ings. He was somewhat attentive to his apPoncy 
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and always maintained an easy dignity of manners, 
which commanded the respect if not the affection 
of his associates. Such was Francis Asbury,” as he 
developed under the cares and burdens of his great 
Missionary diocese of North America. For Wesley, 
recognizing his peculiar fitness, the next year (1772) 
appointed him his Assistant to America which gave 
him charge of all the Methodist preachers there. 
Some months before his appointment to 
America, Asbury had been impressed that there 
was to be his life work. After bidding his parents 
good-bye and receiving his mother’s blessing, he 
returned to Bristol to embark. Hewrites: “When 
I came to Bristol I had not one penny of money; 
but the Lord soon opened the hearts of friends, who 
supplied me with clothes and ten pounds, Thus I 
found by experience that the Lord will provide for 
those who trust in him.” This was but a sample of 
his unwavering faith in God, which was continually 
called into exercise and never failed of supply. 
After a kind welcome in Philadelphia, Asbury went 
on to New York. The next week he writes: “I have 
not yet the thing which I seek—a circulation of 
preachers. I am fixed to the Methodist plan; I am 
willing to suffer, yea, willing to die, sooner than 
betray so good a cause by any means.” Again, “My 
brethren seem unwilling to leave the cities, but I 
think I shall show them the way.’ Under his 
inspiration a systematic plan of extended itinerancy 
began to be developed, and the several preachers 
were given specific circuits with large fields for 
pioneer work. In those days every service was 
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expected to produce fruits in the salvation of souls. 
No class, prayer or preaching service was counted 
a real success without conversions. Asbury’s first 
circuit covered a large region around New York, 
and he traversed it thoroughly, preaching two or 
three times a day, in private houses, court houses, 
barns, in the woods and prisons, but not often in 
the churches, ‘The next year after receiving “his 
appointment as Assistant to Wesley he took a tour 
through Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland to 
Baltimore and beyond, encouraging the Societies 
and inspiring the preachers. During Christmas 
week of 1772 he held the first quarterly meeting 
on record at the home of J. Presbury one of Straw- 
bridge’s local preachers. ‘Many people attended 
and several friends came miles.” Returning thence 
to Baltimore he organized the Societies into Classes 
and by his efforts greatly improved the condition 
of Methodism in the city. , 
Capt. Webb in his eloquent appeal before the 
Leeds’ Conference in 1772, for more help for 
America, had made a profound impression upon 
‘Mr. Wesley and the Conference. He had asked for 
two of their greatest preachers, Christopher Hopper 
and Joseph Benson, Thomas Rankin, one of the com- 
manding men among the Wesleyan preachers, with 
a genius for discipline, and George Shadford with a 
soul on fire, and a tongue of flame were appointed. 
They did not sail till 1778, but accompanied by 
Capt. Webb and wife, and Joseph Yearbry, another 
preacher, arrived about June Ist, in Philadelphia. 
For some reason unknown, Rankin was made Wes- 
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ley’s chief assistant, and enjoined to summon a 
Conference. Asbury, like the true soldier that he 
was, yielded the reins to the one appointed by his 
recognized chief, and went bravely on with his work 
at that time in New York. 

The first Conference was held in the still unfin- 
ished St. George’s Church in Philadelphia, July 
14th, 1773, and lasted only three days, but they were 
busy and momentous ones. ‘There were ten preach- 
ers present, the same number which formed 
Wesley’s first Conference of twenty-nine years 
before. They were all from Great Britain, had all 
been sent out by Wesley in person, and all recognized 
his leadership. Thomas Rankin presided. Their 
names were Thomas Rankin, Richard Boardman, 
Joseph Pilmoor, Francis Asbury, Richard Wright, 
George Shadford, Thomas Webb, John King, Abra- 
ham Whitworth and Joseph Yearbry. Three of 
them -had but just arrived, and Boardman and 
Pilmoor were about to return to England. The 
reports of members showed 1160 in all. But these 
were all actual members of Classes, and there were 
many more who reckoned themselves members of 
the Society, for Wesley’s strict rules for continued 
membership had not yet been applied by many of 
the preachers. 


The following brief records showing the results 
of the stirring debates and the yielding of differ- 
ences of opinion for the sake of harmony, are the 


full recorded minutes in Wesley’s form of question 
and answer: 
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The following queries were proposed to every 
preacher : 

1. Ought not the authority of Mr. Wesley and 
that Conference to extend to the preachers and 
people in America as well as in Great Britain and 
Ireland? Answer: Yes. 

2. Ought not the doctrine and discipline of the 
Methodists, as contained in the Minutes, to be the 
sole rule of our conduct, who labor in the connection 
with Mr. Wesley, in America? Answer: Yes. 

3. If so does it not follow, that if any preachers 
deviate from the Minutes we can have no fellowship 
with them, till they change their conduct? Answer: 
Yes: 

The following rules were agreed to by all the 
preachers present: 

1. Every preacher who acts in connection with 
Mr. Wesley and the brethren who labor in America, 
is strictly to avoid administering the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

2. All the people among whom we labor to be 
earnestly exhorted to attend the Church, and to 
receive the ordinances there; but in a particular 
manner to press the people in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to the observance of this Minute. 

3. No person or persons to be admitted into 
our love feasts oftener than twice or thrice, unless 
they become members; and none to be admitted to 
the Society meetings more than thrice. 

4. None of the preachers in America to reprint 
any of Mr. Wesley’s books without his authority 
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(when it can be gotten) and the consent of their 
brethren. 

5. Robert Williams to sell the books he has 
already printed, but to print no more unless under 
the above restrictions. 

6. Every preacher who acts as an assistant, to 
send an account of the work once in six months to 
the general assistant. 

Ques. 1. How are the preachers stationed? 

Ans. New York, Thomas Rankin, Philadel- 
phia, George Shadford, to change in four months. 

New Jersey. John King, William Watters. 

Baltimore. Francis Asbury, Robert Straw- 
bridge, Abraham Whitworth, Joseph Yearbry. 

Ques. 2. .What” numbers) are theres inset 
Society? 

Ans. New York, 180; Philadelphia, 180; New 
Jersey, 200; Maryland, 500; Virginia, 100; (preachers, 
NO} Stotalanl 70.) 

Thus were the scattered Societies in the colonies 
organized on the model of Wesley’s in Great Britain 
into a Society of the Church of England, with 
Wesley as its leader and director, to receive the 
sacraments from the clergy of the Church. Though 
this first rule as it stands admits of no exception, 
Asbury says it was adopted with the understanding 
that “no preacher administer the ordinances except 
Mr. Strawbridge, and he under the particular 
direction of the Assistant.” Thus it appears that 
Strawbridge, trained in Ireland, where the influence 
of the English Church was not so overshadowing, 
and who had founded Methodism in the colony 
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reporting nearly half its members, though not 
present at the Conference, contended so strongly for 
the right of the people to receive the sacraments 
from their own preachers, that his case was made 
an exception. 

The preachers went to their work with hearts 
aglow and tongues on fire. Asbury, in the saddle 
the day of adjournment, was off for his great Balti- 
more Circuit. Here he labored so successfully that: 
during the year two Chapels were begun in the city, 
one in “Strawberry Alley” and the other in “Lovely 
Lane,” and three others on the Circuit. Here too he 
met and influenced Otterbein, a German Lutheran, 
who afterward organized the United Brethren in 
Christ, sometimes called the German Methodists. 
Ata quarterly meeting in February, 1774, his one 
Circuit was divided into four, with eight preachers. 
Rankin and Shadford in New York and Philadelphia, 
were not less laborious and hardly less successful, 
while Wright and others reported good news from 
Virginia with one Chapel built and one in process. 

Such was the success that at the next Conference, 
held again in Philadelphia, in May, 1774, the reports 
showed a membership nearly doubled in the ten 
months; and seventeen preachers were stationed. 
Of the proceedings of this Conference the records 
show only a few references to matters of economy. 
It was ordered that every “full member of the Con- 
ference must own his horse, provided by his Circuit,” 
and thus the itinerant’s faithful horse received 
official recognition; that all the preachers were to 
change circuits at the end of six months, and those 
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in New York and Philadelphia once a quarter. 
Asbury was stationed in New York, but being soon 
relieved by James Dempster, one of the last two 
preachers sentoutby Wesley, he hastened southward 
to Maryland where he gathered into Methodism sey- 
eral prominent families, notable among them Henry 
Dorsey Gough, a son-in-law of Governor Ridgely, 
and owner of Perry Hall,a spacious mansion, twelve 
miles from Baltimore. At the Conference of LP TAS 
Shadford and three others were appointed to the 
Baltimore Circuit, and under his fiery lead the 
members in the State were increased one third 
during the year. 

At the next Conference in 1775, held again in 
Philadelphia, the war of the Colonies against the 
Mother Country had fairly begun and a new era 
commenced in American Methodism. Wesley had 
issued a “Calm address to the American Colonies,”’ 
which was chiefly an abridgment of the great 
Dr. Johnson’s pamphlet “Taxation no Tyranny,” 
and took the side of the King. This at once 
aroused the suspicion of the colonists against Wes- 
ley’s preachers; for though he had also addressed 
an open letter to them, advising them not to take 
sides in the struggle, but attend devoutly to their 
work of saving men; they were everywhere regarded 
with suspicion, and often denounced as ‘Tories. 
With the intensity of the struggle, the difficulties 
increased, and in some states laws put obstacles in 
their paths. In Maryland a test oath to take up 
arms if called on, was ordered to be administered 
to all doubtful persons. The Clergy were not 
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included, but the Methodists were only preachers, 
and therefore liable to take the oath. 

Two of the chief stations, New York and Phila- 
delpiiaeawere seizedue bythe Dbritish, sande? Old 
St. George’s still unfinished, was used for a riding 
school by the British Cavalry. The result was that 
all_of Wesley’s preachers sent from England 
returned home except Asbury, and even he was 
compelled to keep in retirement for nearly two 
years. In the meantime many native preachers 
were raised up to supply the Societies. Among 
the more prominent were, Wm. Watters in Mary- 
land, Benjamin Abbott in New Jersey, Jesse Lee in 
Virginia, and Freeborn Garrettson, born and con- 
verted in Maryland, but doing his great work in 
New York, and John Dickins in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

The Conference of 1776 was held in Lovely Lane 
Chapel in Baltimore. At this Conference, Shadford 
reported from his Virginia Circuit a great revival 
with an increase of 1800 members. In this work 
Rev. Mr. Jarrett the Episcopal clergyman men- 
tioned before as helping Williams, gave substantial 
aid in preaching and otherwise, and wrote a hearty 
endorsement of the results. But the next year 
Shadford, after an affecting interview with Asbury 
who tried to dissuade him, felt “that he had a call 
of God to go, while you may have a call to stay,” 
and departed for England. 

The Conference of 1777 was held in Harford 
County, Maryland, “near Deer Creek,” at John 
Watters’ preaching house. The returns showed a 
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gain of ministers of one-third and of the member- 
ship considerably more. There were 14 circuits 
supplied by 36 preachers and 6968 members. Again 
the question was asked, ‘What shall be done with 


respect to the ordinances?” The answer was: 
“Let the preachers pursue the old plan as from the 
beginning.” But the strength of the opposition is 


shown by another question and answer, viz: “ What 
alteration may we make in our original plan?” 
Ans. “Our next Conference will, if God permit, 
show us more clearly.” 

The sixth annual Conference was held in May, 
1778, at Leesburg, Virginia, the first held in this 
colony although it reported nearly two-thirds of the 
members in American Methodism. Asbury was in 
retirement and Wm. Watters was chosen to preside. 
New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk were in the 
hands of the British, and were not reported, but yet 
the circuits showed a gain of one, though the 
reported membership showed a decrease. The 
question of ordinances was referred to the next 
Conference. 

In 1779, two Conferences were held, one April 
28th at the house of Judge White in Kent Co., Dela- 
ware, where Asbury had been protected, for the 
preachers east of the Potomac; the other on the 
18th of May at FPluvanna, Va. The latter was the 
regular session, and to it had been referred the year 
before the question of the sacraments. As a reason 
for immediate decision it was stated that “the 
Episcopal Establishment is now dissolved in this 
country, and therefore in almost all our Circuits the 
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members are without the ordinances. A committee 
was appointed and constituted ‘a Presbytery;” 
Gatch, Foster, Cole and Bllis, “first to administer 
the ordinances themselves; and second, to authorize 
any other preacher or preachers, approved by them, 
by the form of laying on of hands.” This presbytery 
ordained one another, and then such others “as were 
desirous of receiving ordination.” This was the 
harmonious action of the Conference embracing a 
majority of the preachers and Circuits and also of 
the membership. The southern preachers generally 
coincided in this plan, but some others objected, 
and for the sake of union, notwithstanding what had 
been done, all consented to omit the ordinances, 
until Mr. Wesley could be consulted. At the April 
Conference in Delaware, Asbury had been recognized 
as the “ General-Assistant.” 

In 1780 for the convenience of the northern 
preachers, again an earlier Conference was held in 
Baltimore, and the regular one in Manakintown, Va. 
Both, after consultation, consented to abide Wesley's 
decision as to the sacraments. This decision was 
received at the united Conference in Baltimore in 
1781, and was that they “should continue on the old 
plan until further direction.” This was harmoni- 
ously agreed to under Asbury’s presidency. At the 
Conference of 1780 it was resolved to “disapprove 
the practice of distilling grain into liquor, and dis- 
own all who would not renounce it.” Thus early did 
the American Methodists, following Wesley, lead 
the temperance column. Also preachers holding 
slaves, were required to “give promises to set them 
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free.’ And it was declared “that this Conference 
acknowledges that slavery is contrary to the laws of 
God, man, and nature, and hurtful to society; con- 
trary to the dictates of conscience and pure religion, 
and doing that which we would not that others 
should do to us and ours;” and that “we do pass our 
disapprobation on all our friends who keep slaves, 
and advise their freedom.” And this, three years 
before any of the New England states had abolished 
slavery, and when less than one-tenth of the mem- 
bers of the Societies were north of Mason and 
Dixon's line, as afterward known. 

In 1782, two Conferences were held, one in Sussex 
Co., Va., and the otherin Baltimore, as it had become 
recognized as necessary for the convenience of the 
widely separated preachers with their one style of 
conveyance; but the Minutes were recorded as one; 
and the legislation was limited to the oldest or 
northern division. At the Virginia Conference, 
Asbury proposed a “written agreement to cleave to 
the old plan in which we have been so greatly 
blessed, that we might have the greater confidence 
in each other, and know on whom to depend.” Al 
but one signed the paper, which was also adopted 
at the Baltimore Conference. Here Asbury was 
unanimously recognized as General Assistant 
“according to Mr. Wesley’s original appointment.” 
It was also here first ordered that a certificate of 
membership should be required of laymen removing 
from one Society to another. Notwithstanding the 
strain and stress of the war, and the prestige given 
to French infidelity by the aid of France in the vic- 
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tory, the statistics for the year showed a steady 
increase, with sixty preachers and 11,785 members, 
‘and twenty-six Circuits regularly supplied. 

In 1783, the two Conferences were again held at 
Ellis’ Preaching House, Sussex Co., Va., and at Bal- 
timore. Another step forward was taken:on both 
the ‘Temperance and Slavery questions. Three years 
before the “ disti//ation” of ardent spirits had been 
denounced, this year the Conference declared the 
manutacture or sale or use of them ‘as drams”’ to 
be “wrong in its nature and consequences,” and 
ordered its preachers to teach the people to put 
away this evil.” In 1780, slavery was denounced and 
traveling preachers owning slaves were required to 
emancipate them. At this Conference /oca/ preach- 
ers were also required to follow this example 
wherever the civil laws would allow them. Again 
at this Conference of 1784, though of the fifteen 
thousand members reported there were but sixteen 
hundred north of Mason and Dixon's Line, it was 
ordered, that members who “buy and sell slaves,” 
if “they buy with no other design than to hold them 
as slaves, and have been previously warned, shall 
be expelled; and shall be permitted to sell on no 
consideration;” that “local preachers, who will not 
emancipate their slaves in states where the laws 
admit, shall be called to account; those in Virginia 
“to be borne with another year,” those in Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to be 
suspended; and that “traveling preachers who now 
are or hereafter shall be possessed of slaves, and 
shall refuse to manumit them, where the laws 
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permit,” shall “be employed no more.” Jesse Lee, 
the first historian of American Methodism, says, 
“there had been a gracious revival this year in 
many of the frontier Circuits, and the way was 
opening fast for us to enlarge our borders, to spread 
the Gospel through various places where we had 
never been before. The call of the people was great 
for more laborers to be sent into the harvest.” 
Already had the local preachers carried Methodism 
across the mountains in Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia, and a Circuit had been organized on 
the headquarters of the Holston River, and thus the 
Methodist fire had been kindled in the great central 
valley of the Continent. 

The work of the primitive itinerants was heroic. 
With horse and saddle bags they had traversed 
their large circuits and kept their appointments in 
all weathers, in spite of storm or cold or flood or 
heat. They had given their time to the work for 
the bare necessaries of life, and had sung and 
shouted and prayed and preached their way into 
the hearts and convictions of many people scattered 
as widely as the frontier settlements. But they 
were not the only workers. Stevens writes thus of 
another class: ‘It may be affirmed that not only 
was Methodism founded in the New World by local 
preachers, by Embury in New York, Webb in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, Strawbridge in Maryland, 
Neal in Canada, Gilbert in the West Indies, and 
Black in Nova Scotia—but that nearly its whole 
frontier march, from the extreme north to the Gulf 
of. Mexico, has ‘been led. “on “by. these” humble 
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laborers; that in few things was the legislative 
wisdom of Wesley more signalized than in pro- 
viding in his ecclesiastical system the offices of 
local preacher and class leader, a species of lay 
pastorate which, alike in the dense communities of 
England and the dispersed populations of America 
has performed services which can hardly be over- 
raved.” 

The same forces, which we have noted as so 
effective in the spread of Methodism in Great Britain, 
were alike operative and efficient here in America. 
The constant preaching, the mourner’s bench, 
the preachable theology, the earnest extempore 
prayers, the heartiness of the songs, the organization 
of Societies and Classes, the genuine brotherliness 
of the fellowship, the freedom given the women, the 
fierceness of the opposition, the adoption of the 
Sunday School, the spread of good literature, all 
enforced by the devoted lives of preachers and 
members, were the efficient agencies, with the 
blessing’ of Godeand: the: aid-of the Spirit in’ the 
spread of this form of the truth. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


IX S we have seen the Methodism of America, 

“S\ although a compact organization under the 
control of “the Conference” and the leadership of 
Asbury, had followed the example of Wesley and 
counted itself hitherto only a Society under the 
Anglican Church. But with the success of the 
colonies in the Revolutionary War and the establish- 
ment of anew government in the nation, some other 


y 


arrangement became now a recognized necessity. 
Wesley, who had been constantly consulted, had 
carefully noted the indications, and had helped to 
hold the Society in this peculiar relation to the 
English Church, now recognized the necessity of a 
change, rose to the emergency and prepared to 
meet it with a well considered plan. Having con- 
sulted with Fletcher, he decided to ordain Thomas 
Coke, Superintendent of the American Church, with 
power to ordain Asbury as a co-superintendent, 
with further power to ordain the other preachers, 
giving them authority to administer the sacraments. 
His right as a presbyter, with the aid of other 
presbyters of the English Church, he set forth in 
a carefully prepared document which he sent by 
the hands of Coke to the American Conference. 


After Coke had taken two months for careful con- 
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sideration of the whole subject, he joined Wesley 
at Bristol, and there with the aid of James Creighton, 
another Presbyter of the Anglican Church, Wesley, 
with Coke and Creighton, first ordained Richard 
Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey as deacons, accord- 
ing to the solemn rites of the English Church. 
The next day in like manner he ordained them 
elders, and with their aid. ordained Thomas 
Coke Superintendent of the American Church, 
according to the Anglican ritual of ordain- 
ing’ a Bishop. Stevens says: “By this solemn 
measure American Methodism was to take pre- 
cedence of the Colonial Episcopal Church, in the 
dates of their reorganization after the Revolution. 
The Methodist Bishops were the first Bishops, and 
Meéthodisni the first Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the New World.” On the 38rd of November, 1784, 
Coke, Whatcoat and Vasey landed in New York. 
John Dickins, the preacher at John Street, and one 
of the Fluvanna ministers, being told of their 
mission, hailed’ them with joy. ‘They proceeded at 
once to Barrett’s Chapel, Maryland, where a quar- 
terly meeting was being held with fifteen preachers 
and a host of members in attendance. Coke tells 
the story thus: On Sunday, “in the midst of the 
forest I had a noble congregation to whom I 
endeavored to set forth the Redeemer as our wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. After 
the sermon, a plain robust man came up to me in 
the pulpit and kissed me. I thought it could be no 
other than Mr. Asbury, and I was not deceived. I 


administered the sacrament, after preaching, to five 
12 
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or six hundred communicants, and held a love feast. 
It was the best season I ever knew, except one at 
Charlemont in Ireland. After dinner, Mr. Asbury 
and I had a private conversation on the future 
management of our affairs in America. We sent off 
Freeborn Garrettson like an arrow, from north to 
south, directing him to send messengers to the right 
and left, and to gather all the preachers together at 
To employ the time 
before Christmas, Asbury planned a journey for Dr- 
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Baltimore on Christmas Eve. 


Coke, during which he went through nearly all 
Maryland like a benediction, preaching, baptising 
and administering the Lord’s Supper to great con- 
gregations. Harry Hosier, Asbury’s attendant, 
better known as “Black Harry,’ accompanied him 
and often preached after him. Although he could 
not read, Asbury admitted that the best way to get 
a large audience was to announce that Harry was to 
preach. And Coke wrote of him on this tour: “I 
have now had the pleasure of hearing Harry preach 
several times. I really believe he is one of the best 
preachers in the world, there is such an amazing 
power attends his word.” 

The tour was ended by a week’s sojourn at 
Perry Hall, Gough’s grand country seat near Balti- 
more, where Coke and Asbury with Wm. Black, of 
Nova Scotia, Whatcoat and Vasey, preaching daily, 
prepared for the coming Conference. Garrettson 
traveled on horseback twelve hundred miles in six 
weeks, and succeeded in gathering sixty of the 
eighty-three preachers in attendance at this first 
‘“General Conference.”, The session | opened ar 
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WA Mo briday, Dee. 24, 1784 “at Lovely Lane 
Chapel, Baltimore, and lasted ten days, and has 
gone into history as the Christmas Conference. 
Thomas Coke presiding, presented the folowing 
letter from John Wesley: 
“BRISTOL, SEPT. 10, 1784, 
To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury and. our Brethren in North 
America: 

By a very uncommon train of providences, many of 
the provinces of North America are totally disjoined from 
the British Empire, and erected into independent states, 
The English Government has no authority over them either 
civil or ecclesiastical, any more than over the states of 
Holland. A civil authority is exercised over them, partly 
by the Congress, partly by the Provincial Assemblies. But 
no one either exercises or claims any ecclesiastical authority 
at all. In this peculiar situation, some thousands of the 
inhabitants of these states desire my advice, and in com- 
pliance with their desire, I have drawn up a little sketch. 
Lord King’s account of the primitive church convinced me, 
many years ago that Bishops and Presbyters are the same 
order, and consequently have the same right to ordain. For 
many years I have been importuned from time to time, to 
exercise this right by ordaining part of our traveling 
preachers. But I have still refused; not only for peace 
sake, but because I was determined, as little as possible, to 
violate the Established order of the National Church to 
which I belonged. But the case is widely different between 
England and North America. Here there are Bishops who 
have a legal jurisdiction; in America there are none, neither 
any parish minister, so that, for some hundreds of miles 
together, there is none either to baptize, or to administer 
the Lord’s Supper. Here, therefore my scruples are at an 
end, and I conceive myself at full liberty as I violate no 
order, and invade no man’s rights, by appointing and send- 
ing laborers into the harvest. I have accordingly appointed 
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Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint Superintendents 
over our brethren in America; as also Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vasey, to act as Elders among them, by baptizing 
and administering the Lord’s Supper. AndI have prepared 
a liturgy little differing from that of the Church of England, 
(I think the best constituted national Church in the world), 
which I advise all the traveling preachers to use on the 
Lord’s Day, in all the congregations, reading the liturgy 
only on Wednesdays and Fridays, and praying extempore 
on all other days. I also advise the Elders to administer 
the supper of the Lord on every Lord’s Day. If any one 
will point out a more rational and scriptural way of feeding 
and guiding. these poor sheep in the wilderness, I will 
gladly embrace it. At present I can not see any better 
method than that I have taken. It has, indeed, been pro- 
posed to desire the English Bishops to ordain part of our 
preachers for America. But to this I object: 

1. I desired the Bishop of London to ordain one, but 
could not prevail. 

2. If they consented, we know the slowness of their 
proceedings; but the matter admits of no delay. 

3. If they would ordain them now, they would expect 
to govern them; and how grievously would this entangle us. . 

4, As our American brethren are now totally disen- 
tangeled, both from the State and English hierarchy, we 
dare not entangle them again, either with the one or the 
other. They are now at full liberty to follow the Scriptures 
and the primitive Church. And we judge it best that they 
should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has so 
strangely set them free. 


JOHN WESLEY.” 
“Tt was agreed,’ says Asbury, “to form our- 
selves into an Episcopal Church and to have Super- 
intendents, Elders and Deacons.’ And the name 
chosen was “The Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the United States of America.’ Asbury declined to 
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accept Wesley’s appointment as Superintendent 
without the concurrence of the brethren. Accord- 
ingly Coke and Asbury were unanimously elected. 
Superintendents, a name soon after changed to 
Bishops. Whatcoat’s brief notes are the best record 
of the Conference extant and are chiefly as follows: 
“We agreed to form a Methodist Episcopal Church 
in which the Liturgy (as presented by John Wesley) 
should he read, and the sacraments be administered 
by a Superintendent, Elders, and Deacons, who shall 
be ordained by a presbytery, using the Episcopal 
form, as prescribed in the Rev. Mr. Wesley's prayer 
book. Persons.to be ordained are to be nominated 
by the Superintendent, elected by the Conference, 
and ordained by the imposition of the hands of the 
Superintendent and Elders; the Superintendent 
has a negative voice.” He further records that on 
the second day Asbury was ordained deacon by 
Coke, assisted by his presbyters, Vasey and What- 
coat; on Sunday the third day they ordained him 
elder; on Monday he was consecrated Superin- 
tendent, his friend Otterbein, of the German Church, 
assisting Coke and his elders in the rite. ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday were spent in enacting 
rules of discipline, and the election of preachers to 
orders. On Friday several deacons were ordained ; 
on Saturday, Jan. ist, 1785, the project of Abingdon 
College was considered. On Sunday twelve elders, 
(previously ordained deacons) and one deacon, were, 
ordained, “and we ended our Conference in great 
peace and unanimity.” The Conference lasting 
through the holidays, was more than a Christmas 
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feast to the Methodists of the vicinity. Coke 
preached every day at noon, and other preachers 
morning and evening. In his sermon at the Epis- 
copal consecration of Asbury, Coke addressed him 
with these prophetic words: ‘Keep that which is 
committed to thy trust, be not ashamed of the 
testimony of our Lord, but a partaker of the afflic- 
tions of the Gospel according to the power of God; 
endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ; 
do the work of an evangelist, and make a full proof 
of thy ministry, and thy God will open to thee a 
wide door, which all thy enemies shall not be able to 
shut. .He will carry his Gospel by thee from sea 
to sea, and from one end of the continent to 
another.” 

Wesley’s plan for the organization of the Church, 
including the Articles of Religion, abridged by him 
from those of the Anglican Church (with an added 
article recognizing the governments of the United 
States), the provisions for ordaining preachers and 
administering the sacraments, the “ Large Minutes” 
abridged by him from those of the British Confer- 
ence, containing the rules for Societies, Class 
Meetings, Preachers, Conferences, etc; anda-tne 
abridged Liturgy, was adopted by the Conference 
without a dissenting vote. Thus, Bishop Simpson, 
nearly a hundred years afterward, could well say in 
his response to Dean Stanley in New York, “there 
as no other organization or communion on earth 
which so clearly and distinctly represents the mind 
of John Wesley as the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
A book with these “Articles, Minutes and Rules” 
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adopted by the Conference, bound up with the 
Sunday Service and Hymns, was published the same 
year, 1785, as the first Discipline of the new Church. 

The Conference also took strong grounds against 
slavery; denouncing it as “contrary to the law of 
God” and “the rights of man,” and requiring every 
Methodist to “execute and record, within twelve 
months after notice from the assistants,” a legal 
instrument emancipating all: slaves .in his pos- 
session at specified ages, where the laws of the 
state permitted. Buying or selling or giving away 
slaves, unless to free them, was forbidden on penalty 
of expulsion from the Church. ‘These rules pro- 
duced great excitement and much hostile comment; 
and unfortunately for the later peace of Methodism, 
were suspended in the spring Conferences of the 
same year. This Christmas Conference also fixed 
the salaries of preachers from the Bishop down at 
sixty-four dollars for a single man, the same sum 
for a wife, sixteen dollars for each child under six, 
and twenty-two dollars for each child over six and 
under eleven, none others being paid, and provided 
for a fund for worn out preachers. It also provided 
for a “General fund for carrying on the Holy Work 
of God” to be raised by collections and to be apphed 
to the expenses of preachers sent into new and 
distant fields of labor. Thus at its very organiza- 
tion the Church became also a Missionary Society. 
Thus the organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church almost in the same form we have it to-day, 
with its Bishops, Elders, traveling and local 
preachers, exhorters, class leaders, stewards and 
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members, and its Quarterly and Annual Confer- 
ences, with definite rules and provisions for each, 
was recognized and completed at this “Christmas 
Conference.” That they were able to do so much, 
so well, and so wisely can only be accounted for by 
the Providential guidance. 

The new Church “organization was generally 
approved by the membership who flocked to their 
newly ordained preachers for the sacraments of 
which they had so long been deprived, and the 
labor of baptizing the children was no small 
part of their toil, hundreds being sometimes 
baptized at a single meeting.” The statistics of the 
Conference of 1785, the year of its organization, 
showed the Church to be in favor with God and 
man. ‘There were 18,000 members, one hundred 
and four itinerant preachers, besides hundreds of 
local preachers and exhorters; while a safe estimate 
of habitual attendants on its services was not less 
than 200,000. 

Three Annual Conferences were appointed for 
1785, increased to six in 1788, to eleven the next 
year, and to fourteen in 1790, two of which were 
west of the Alleghanies. Another product of the 
Christmas Conference was Cokesbury College, 
(named after the two first Bishops) at Abingdon, 
Maryland. John Dickins had submitted a plan for an 
Academic institutionin 1780 to Mr. Asbury. At their 
first interview at Barrett's Chapel, Asbury laid the 
plan before Coke, who heartily approved of it and 
at the Christmas Conference the plan was approved 
by vote and a collection of $5,000 was taken in its 
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behalf. At the close of the Baltimore Conference 
in June 1785, Asbury laid the corner stone with 
solemn ceremonies. Its site was a commanding one 
on the Susquehanna River, with a view of Chesa- 
peake Bay in the distance, twenty-five miles from 
Baltimore. Abingdon soon became a favorite resort 
for families seeking a healthfnl locality and school 
privileges for their children. It entertained the 
Baltimore Conference in 1786, and afterward it 
became the custom to begin the sessions of the 
Conference in Baltimore and close them at Cokes- 
bury. Its ten years of history noted marked success 
under great difficulties. And when Asbury learned 
of its destruction by fire he wrote in his journal: 
“We have now a confirmed account that Cokesbury 
College is consumed to ashes, a sacrifice of ten 
thousand pounds in about ten years. Its enemies 
may rejoice, its friends need not mourn. If any man 
should give me ten thousand pounds per year to do 
and suffer again what I have done for that house I 
would not do it. I feel distressed at the loss of the 
library.” Thus ended in disaster this first attempt 
to provide College education for Methodist children. 
But from this first seeding has sprung a marvelous 
harvest of academies, seminaries and colleges 
throughout the whole history of the Church. Also 
at the Christmas Conference, in response to the 
request of Wm. Black of Nova Scotia, who had 
pioneered the way thither and returned for rein- 
forcements, James O. Cromwell and Freeborn Gar- 
rettson were ordained elders and sent to his aid, 
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showing that the whole field of North America was 
then regarded as one. 

Garrettson’s was a heroic character and a good 
illustration of the preachers of the times. Of an 
influential family, among the first settlers in Mary- 
land, he was possessed of land and slaves. Convicted 
under the preaching of Strawbridge and Asbury, on 
his way home from a Methodist meeting he was 
soundly converted in the saddle. His first work on 
reaching home was to call his family together for 
prayer, and while standing in the midst of his family 
with a hymn book in his hand he gave his slaves 
their freedom, God and not man having shown him 
the wrong of slavery. He began to tell his experi- 
ence, to hold Classes and at last to preach. “He 
was attacked by ruffians, smitten on the face, 
mobbed, and summoned to drill as a soldier.” Taken 
before an officer, he told ‘his experience’ sitting on 
his horse to a thousand people, and exhorted them 
with tears. Dismissed with a fine he soon had 
appointments in all directions. Joining the Con- 
ference in 1776, he preached successively in 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, Delaware, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. He traveled through 
the country preaching once, twice, thrice and some- 
times four times a day, “to listening multitudes 
bathed in tears.” But it was not without the bit- 
terest opposition; he was mobbed, arrested, tarred, 
threatened with shooting, and once was knocked off 
his horse by a bludgeon in the hands of a former 
County Judge, and would doubtless have died but 
for the lancet of a passing stranger. The next day 
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“he preached twice with face bruised, scarred and 
bathed with tears;’ his hearers were greatly moved 
while he was rejoicing that he could suffer for his 
Master. In another County he was imprisoned for 
two weeks but exhorted from his prison window 
many strangers and friends, who came from near 
and fate aod) on, his. release preached. to three 
thousand persons near the prison, and many of his 
persecutors were converted. And at the end of two 
years he reported nearly eight hundred Methodists 
in the County. He was also one of the special 
champions of the Arminian doctrines against the 
“five points of Calvin,” during the vigorous contro- 
versy which raged everywhere throughout the land 
in the early years of Methodism. 

This story of Garrettson is but a sample of the 
sufferings and triumphs of the itinerants during 
the years of war and the later pioneering days. But 
the Lord was with them and did not suffer them to be 
tempted beyond what they were able to bear and 
wrought through them a great victory. Many of 
these devoted men deserve to have their names 
recorded in the annals of the world’s heroes. We 
must leave them to more extended histories and 
fuller records of the Church’s triumphs. 
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CHAPTER RAT 


THE SPREAD OF METHODISM AND THE GREAT 
REVIVALS. 


<<) R. Stevens has well characterized the Methodist 
Church as “a revival church in spirit” and 


“a missionary church in its organization.” And 
never since the days of Paul have these character- 
istics been better illustrated than in the history of 
Methodism in America, for the first fifty years after 
its completed organization. As we have seen Gar- 
rettson and Cromwell went to Nova Scotia, where 
with John Mann, a local preacher from New York, 
they wrought so effectively, that at the end of two 
years they reported 700 members, and had laid the 
foundations for the Wesleyan Conference of the 
Eastern British Provinces. 

In many cases, Methodism has crept along with 
the advancing settlements by means of some humble 
agency, as a pioneer Class-leader, or a devoted local 
preacher, but this has not been the customary way. 
Its introduction has been the result of as careful 
planning, and as deliberate choice of means, as ever 
a General gave to a battle or a campaign. And 
rarely has the purpose failed. The movement upon 
Charleston, then the chief city in the South, is a 
case in point. At the close of the Conference in 
North Carolina, in the spring of 1785, Asbury with 
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forc-runner to make appointments, moved on Char- 
leston. He had provided himself with a letter of 
introduction to a merchant, which secured them 
entertainment. An unoccupied Baptist Church was 
obtained by special favor, as a place for preaching, 
and Lee began the campaign with twenty hearers. 
The preaching was continued every day for a week, 
to constantly increasing congregations. His host, 
the merchant and his family, were converted and a 
Society organized. Willis was left in charge. The 
next year Asbury came again, and records: ‘‘The 
congregations are large, and the little flock are 
encouraged to undertake the building of a house of 
worship.” The year following, Bishop Coke came 
and dedicated a church seating 1500 people. This 
good work gave to Methodism a permanent hold and 
gave public notice that it had come to stay. 

With the like study of the man and the situation, 
Asbury appointed Beverly Allen to “Georgia.” With 
the state for his circuit he planned his attack, and 
at the next Conference reported 78 members. Two 
men were then appointed, and at the year’s end there 
were were 450 members. Soon, the single Circuit 
was made into many, and Methodism became a 
power in Georgia. In 1784, Methodism had followed 
the pioneers over the mountains, into the valleys of 
the Holston and French Broad rivers, and Societies 
were gathered. In 1786, Asbury appointed James 
Haw and Benjamin Odgen to the Circuit of Kentucky. 
The Indians were often on their track, and their 
hardships and privations put their lives in frequent 
peril. Imploring reinforcements, Haw wrote: “but 
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observe, no man must be appointed to this country 
who is afraid to die.” The next year saw 500 mem- 
bers, and in 1792, five years later, when Kentucky 
was admitted into the Union, it had a Conference 
with 12 preachers and 2500 members. In like man- 
ner, and with a devotion in the midst of dangers and 
privations, and with a holy heroism, the itinerants 
captured to a good degree Tennessee for Methodism. 

At the Conference of 1788, in New York, Asbury 
put Freeborn Garrettson in command of nine chosen 
young preachers, with whom he was bid to form 
Circuits from New York City to Lake Champlain. 
At that time Methodism was unknown outside of 
Westchester county, except as Embury and his 
Palatines had a little Society at Ashgrove, Washing- 
ton County. The Bishop had not mistaken his man, 
nor his fitness for this leadership. He called his nine 
preachers together for a council for the campaign. 
Instructing them where to begin, and how to form 
their Circuits, he would go before them, preaching 
and holding daily meetings, and return and hold a 
Quarterly meeting with the preacher, and gather 
and organize the fruit of their work. They soon had 
all Northern New York in a blaze of excitement, and 
at the close of Garrettson’s term of three years, he 
reported 12 Circuits and 3000 members in Societies. 
In 1789, one of his preachers struck out into the 
Wyoming valley, and found several Classes that had 
been organized by a local preacher, and after labor- 
ing with them zealously, formed a Circuit which was 
recognized at Conference, and which soon became a 
strong hold of Methodism. 
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Again, in 1789 Asbury read out at the close of 
the New York Conference, ‘Stamford, Jesse Lee.” 
There was no class in Stamford, not even a single 
Methodist, but it was the first town in New England 
over the line of New York, and the time had come 
for a campaign in New England, and Jesse Lee was 
to be the Corps Commander, without the Corps. 
Though Lee was a stranger to New’ England, 
Asbury. knew his adaptation to the work and the 
field, for he had traveled with him in many a blessed 
revival, and knew his courage, his tact and his 
power, and above all his faith in the Great Com- 
mander who said: “Go, and lo I am with you.” 
Lee was a Virginia gentleman, of noble presence 
and attractive manners, with rare tact, great execu- 
tive ability, ready wit and the real gift of eloquence. 
And yet New England, with its State Churches 
supported by taxation, with its stern Puritanism, 
and its settled faith in the Divine Sovereignty 
which had fixed every man’s condition by eternal 
decree, and its awe-regarded ministry opposed to 
any intrusion, especially if it savored of fanaticism 
or wild fire, often refused this genial gentleman 
common hospitality, repulsed his efforts to preach, 
and treated him as a suspected, traduced, unworthy 
vagabond. But in the name of his Master, and with 
the power of the Holy Spirit, he went forward, con- 
fident that he had a message which this people 
needed, and that he was the Heaven-sent messenger 
to bear it. He spent eight months of his first year 
laboring in Connecticut and Rhode Island, traveling 
constantly, preaching daily wherever he could get 
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hearers and surveying the ground for his coming 
helpers; and had as a result three classes organized, 
one of three women, one of a man and a woman, and 
the third of two men and two women. But the State 
was rife with stories of this strange Quaker-like 
horseman from the South, who preached every day 
and oftener, and made men laugh and weep and 
listen. And yet with these small apparent results, 
Asbury sent three other preachers to his aid in 
February, 1790, and Lee putting them on Circuits, 
pushed out into new fields. He visited Vermont 
and New Hampshire, and in July, 1790, preached 
twice on Boston Common under the old elm to large 
congregations. At the October Conference in New 
York of that year, Lee and six others were appointed 
to New England Circuits. In November, Lee, after 
spending four weeks in Boston in a vain effort to 
get a room for a preaching place, even for once, 
being refused halls, school houses, and the Court 
House, passed on to Lynn, where he was cordially 
received, and laid the foundation for a flourishing 
society. In 179t, Asbury himself visited New 
England, making a tour through Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and as was his 
custom preaching frequently, and carefully survey- 
ing the field. And the next year, in August, ‘the 
first Conference in New England was held in the 
unfinished church in Lynn, composed of only eight 
preachers besides the Bishop, but it was the fore- 
runner of a coming host. Such was the carefully 
planned, persistently prosecuted and Heaven- 
blessed campaign; which in ten years resulted in 
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covering nearly the whole of New England with 
regular Circuits. 

In 1790, Wm. Lozee, a one-armed but skilled 
horseman and successful circuit rider, crossed the 
St. Lawrence, to receive hearty greeting from the 
survivors of Barbara Heck and the Palatines. 'The 
next year he reported two chapels built, and 165 
members, which laid the foundation for the great 
after movement of Methodism in Upper Canada. 

In 1800, Wm. McKendree was appointed Pre- 
siding Elder of all the circuits west of' the 
Alleghanies. His district was so large that he 
could make his rounds but twice a year, but 
he labored so effectively and so spread the revival 
fire from Virginia that twelve years later his 
brethren chose him for the. wider field of the 
Episcopacy. 

In 1804, Benjamin Young was appointed to 
iiimmois..a Cirenit of half a: million square mules; 
Two years later, Jesse Walker followed him. “He 
was the Daniel Boone of the Church; always ahead 
of everybody else. His natural vigor was almost 
superhuman. He did not seem to require food and 
rest like other men; no day’s journey was long 
enough to tire him, no fare was poor enough to 
starve him; no route was too blind or rough for 
him.” Like Boone he had the bee’s instinct and 
could take a “bee line for an appointed place 
through woods or brake without ever losing his 
way, and his special delight was to find and preach 
to a company or a family of frontier settlers.” 
His first year in Illinois resulted in 218 members. 
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His next year’s work was in Missouri, and, he: is 
acknowledged to be the real founder of the work 
in St. Louis. He also opened the work in Chicago, 
and in Wisconsin. At his death in 1835, it was said 
of him, that he had won thousands of souls to 
Christ, and firmly planted Methodism for thousands 
of miles on our frontier border. 

There can be little doubt that the rapid spread 
of Methodism at the South, throughout the West, 
and into the forbidding New England regions, was 
largely due to Asbury’s power to discern char- 
acter, and to wisely select the right men for their 
respective fields of work. He not only knew the 
men but the field. He was not content to get his 
knowledge at second hand, but must see for himself. 
If he sent a preacher to a new work, he was almost 
certain to follow him soon, to give him encourage- 
ment, inspiration or reproof as the case required. 
He asked no man to dare what he was afraid or 
unwilling to undertake, and as in Charleston, as we 
have seen, often led the way himself. A mighty 
man in prayer, he was for years in the habit of 
praying for each of his preachers by name, and at 
Conference prayed in secret over the whole lst of 
appointments. He traveled constantly, ranging 
from Canada to Georgia, and from New York or 
Baltimore to the ever extending frontier. As a 
successful General must needs sacrifice some 
soldiers to win his victories, so Asbury’s preachers 
were often early “worn out” with their work and 
their privations, but it was in a good cause and 
worthy of dying for. And he, their leader as well as 
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their commander, shared with them their hardest 
work and their bitterest privations; and under such 
lesser leadership, and under the Great Captain’s 
eye, they lived and braved and wrought heroically. 
That they hesitated not at danger and death, is 
shown by the fact that one half of those whose deaths 
are recorded, died before the age of thirty, and two 
thirds died with less than twelve years of service. 
While these extensions of Methodism into new 
‘fields were going forward, great revivals increased 
its numbers and multiplied its forces, in the older 
portions of its work. Bishop Coke, who went back 
to England five months after the Christmas Confer- 
ence, returned again in 1787, and again in 1789. He 
gives this account of a meeting in Annapolis that 
year: “After my last prayer the congregation 
began to pray and praise aloud in a most astonishing 
manner. At first I felt some reluctance to enter 
into the business, but soon the tears began to flow 
and I have seldom found a more comforting or 
strengthening time. What shall I say? Souls are 
awakened and converted by multitudes, and the 
work is surely genuine, if there be a genuine work 
of God upon the earth.” At the Baltimore Confer- 
ence he records another scene. After his evening 
sermon the crowded assembly spent the night till 
two o’clock in prayer and praise. “Out of a con- 
gregation of 2,000 people two or three hundred 
were engaged in praising God, praying for the 
conviction and conversion of sinners, or exhorting 
those around them, and hundreds more were 
engaged in wrestling prayer either for their own 
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conversion or sanctification. One of our elders was 
the means of the conversion of seven poor penitents 
within his little circle in less than fifteen minutes. 
Next evening Mr. Asbury preached, and again the 
congregation began as before. This praying and 
praising aloud has been common in Baltimore for 
a considerable time, notwithstanding our congrega- 
tion in this town was for many years the calmest 
and most critical on the continent.” “And it must 
be allowed that gracious and wonderful has been 
the change, our greatest enemies themselves being 
the judges, that has been wrought on multitudes on 
whom this work begun at those wonderful seasons.” 
Another writes: “The work thus begun went on 
most rapidly, and in a short time, there was such 
a noise among the people, that many, even of the 
Christians looked on with astonishment. While 
others, as if frightened at what they saw and heard, 
fled precipitately from the house, some making 
their escape through the windows. The strange 
scene soon drew multitudes to the church. In a 
short time, some of those who were crying for 
mercy fell helpless to the floor or into the arms 
of their friends..-But -this “scene soon s@chanved= 
‘Their mourning was turned into joy,’ and they 
arose and with joyful lips, proclaimed the good- 
ness of God to their souls.” Jesse Lee also thus 
describes a great revival in Virginia in 1787, which 
began in Petersburg and extended throughout the 
state: ‘The most remarkable work was in Bruns- 
wick and Sussex Circuits. The meetings would 
sometimes continue five and six hours together and 
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sometimes all night.” (And one meeting lasted 76 
hours without intermission.) “At one Quarterly 
meeting the power of God was among the people 
in an extraordinary manner. Some hundreds were 
awakened and it was supposed above one hundred 
. souls were converted at that meeting.” Of another 
meeting he writes: “By the time the preachers 
came within half a mile of the chapel they heard 
the people shouting and praising God. When they 
came up they found numbers weeping both in the 
chapel and in the open air. Some were on the 
ground crying for mercy, and others in ecstacies 
of joy. Some were lying and struggling as if they 
were in the agonies of death; others lay as if they 
were dead. When they came to themselves it was 
generally with loud praises to God, and with tears 
and expressions enough to melt the hardest heart. 
Many of these people, had left their houses and 
come to the meeting with great opposition to 
the work of God; but were struck down in an 
unexpected manner and converted in a few hours.” 
During that summer over 4,000 souls were con- 
verted on Brunswick, Sussex and Amelia Circuits. 
This great revival in Virginia was the precursor 
of many other extensive revivals in the state. 
In 1800 a revival began in Tennessee and spread- 
ing through Kentucky and Ohio is still known as 
the “great revival.” It began at a simple rustic 
sacramental service. But the interest became so 
intense, that people came for miles bringing food 
and beds with them, and built them booths and 
tents, and remained several days, during which 
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some hundreds were converted. This was the 
seed from which sprang the Camp meeting, which 
has wrought so much of the revival life and spirit 
into the Church through all the years. 

Thus the spread of Methodism and the spirit 
of revival went hand in hand throughout the land. | 
AX special wave of revival swept over the land after 
the panic of 1857, blessing and quickening all 
denominations, in which too the Methodists had 


a large and successful part. 
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CHAPTER sr. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCES, TO THE SEPARATION. 


¢ oe second General Conference was summoned 

eight years after the “Christmas Conference,” 
in November, 1792, again in Baltimore. Though 
there had been no provision for it, the need of it 
had become apparent, for the multiplication of 
“Annual Conferences, to all of which all questions of 
general legislation had to be submitted, made the 
agreement of all nearly impracticable. 

Bishop Coke, who at Wesley’s death in May 
1791, had returned from his third visit to America, 
again reached Baltimore, Oct. 31st, the day before 
the session began. No official record of its proceed- 
ings remains, except the changes in the Discipline; 
but from these and from journals of those present 
we learn its action. Many preachers were present 
from “all parts of the United States where we had 
any circuits formed.” Regular General Conferences 
were provided for, to be held every four years, the 
Presiding Elder’s function was first recognized in 
the Discipline, the Book Concern already started 
in Philadelphia was established, and several other 
minor regulations were adopted. But the chief 
interest centered in a resolution offered by James 
Oelly, “That if any preacher feels himself 
aggrieved or oppressed by the appointment made 
by the Bishop, he shall have the privilege of appeal- 
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ing to the Conference; which.shall consider and 
finally determine the matter.” After full discussion 
for a week during which Coke sat in the chair 
“in rapt admiration of the talent it elicited,” the 
motion was lost by a large majority. The next 
morning O’Kelly and three Circuit preachers with 
several local preachers sent a letter withdrawing 
from the Church. A committee of which Garrett- 
son, who had taken their side in the debate, was 
one, was appointed to labor with them, but in vain. 
They soon organized the “Republican Methodist 
Church,” which at first -threatened a _ serious 
division, but in a few years disintegrated and dis- 
appeared. 

The third General Conference met in Baltimore, 
Oct. 20, 1796. Coke, who had been in the West 
Indies, England, Ireland and Holland preaching 
constantly, writing his Commentary and promoting 
his missions, leaving to Asbury the entire superin- 
tendence of the American work, arrived in Baltimore 
two days before the session began. About 120 
preachers were in attendance. The chief business 
of this session was the dividing the whole Church 
into six Annual Conferences, the New England, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Virginia, South Carolina 
and the Western; the adoption of a deed for vesting 
the Church real estate in the Societies, represented 
by trustees, with a guaranty of the use of the pulpits 
by the authorized ministry; the founding of the 
Chartered Fund for the relief of the distressed 
preachers and their families, their widows and 
orphans; and the enactment of a rule, “that if any 
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member retail or give away spirituous liquors and 
anything disorderly be transacted under his roof on 
this account, the preacher shall proceed against him 
as in the case of other immoralities.” The largest 
space in the Journal was given to providing ‘“ Gen- 
eral Rules for the Methodist Seminaries of Learning.” 

The fourth General Conference met in Balti- 
more, May 6, 1800. Asbury’s brief record of it is as 
follows: “Two days were spent in considering 
Dr: Coke’s return to Europe, part of two days on 
Richard Whatcoat for a Bishop, and one day in 
raising the salary of the itinerant preachers from 
sixty to eighty dollars per year. We had one hundred 
and sixteen members present. ‘The unction that 
attended the work was great; more than one hundred 
souls, at different times and places professing con- 
version at this Conference.” Richard Whatcoat was 
elected Bishop, receiving four more votes than Jesse 
Lee. Of his ordination by Bishops Coke and Asbury, 
aided by several elders, Henry Boehm writes: 
“Never were holy hands laid upon a holier head.” 
As indications, some of the motions which were 
defeated, as well as those which were adopted, were 
significant. A motion authorizing Annual Confer- 
ences to elect their Presiding Elders was defeated; 
also one making Local Preachers eligible to ordina- 
tion as elders; also one, by a large majority, to make 
the General Conference a delegated body. Bishop 
Coke also tried without success to get a rule 
requiring the new Bishop to read the appoint- 
ments of preachers, “to hear what the Conference 
may have to say on each station” as the British 
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Conference does. Joshua Wells’ motion to provide 
a committee of three or four elders to aid the new 
Bishop in making the appointments was defeated. 
So careful were they not to interfere with Bishop 
Asbury’s prerogatives. The slavery question caused 
much discussion. On motion of Stephen Timmons 
a rule was adopted “that if any of our traveling 
preachers marry persons holding slaves and thereby 
become slaveholders, they shall be excluded from 
our Societies unless they execute a legal emancipa- 
tion of their slaves agreeably to the laws of the 
State wherein they live.” Andon motion of Ezekiel 
Cooper a committee was appointed and prepared an 
address to the Societies ‘stating the evils of the 
spirit and practice of slavery, and the necessity of 
doing away the evil as far. as the laws of the 
respective states will allow.” This address was 
resented in Charleston, where it was publicly 
burned in presence of the mayor. Annual Confer- 
ences were directed to appoint committees of their 
best men to prepare petitions (and procure signa- 
tures) to the State Legislatures urging the necessity 
of the gradual emancipation of the slaves. “Let 
this be continued from year to year till the desired 
end be accomplished.” In the midst of these discus- 
sions Baltimore was aflame with revivals. Prom 
one prominent Methodist’s home, where preaching 
was frequent, preachers and laymen went in proces- 
sion to the church singing the praises of God 
through the streets. Hundreds followed them to 
the Church and wonderful manifestations of power 
were seen among them. 
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The General Conference again met in Baltimore, 
May 7, 1804, Bishop Coke presiding. This was his 
last service for the American Church. By vote of 
the Conference he was granted leave to reside 
abroad, but not to exercise Episcopal supervision 
here unless recalled. The Discipline was completely 
revised, section by section. These are some of the 
changes: For the first time a limit of two years 
was fixed as the longest time a preacher could 
remain in one appointment; the “Quarterly Meeting 
Conference” was recognized; the “Book Concern” 
was removed to New York; the new ‘Constitution 
of the United States” was recognized, as well as the 
fact that “the said States are a sovereign and inde- 
pendent nation, and no longer a mere Confederacy.” 
Slavery was again a live subject and it was voted 
that the question in the Discipline in reference to it 
should be: “ What shall be done for the extirpation 
of the evil of slavery?” A committee of seven was 
appointed to prepare an answer to this new question. 
The Rule of 1796 was adopted with modifying 
phrases. Expulsion for slave selling was modified 
by “Except at the request of the slave in cases of 
mercy and humanity, agreeably to the judgment of 
a committee of male members appointed by the 
preacher in charge. Methodists in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee were exempted 
from the rule because of their laws. 

At the next General Conference held in Balti- 
more, May 6, 1808, a committee of two from each of 
the seven Annual Conferences was appointed to 
report on a delegated General Conference. Their 
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report which was “almost unanimously” adopted 
provided that one representative for every five 
members of the Annual Conferences shall be sent 
to the General Conference; which shall have “full 
power” to make “rules and regulations” for the 
Church under these restrictions: it shall not change 
the Articles of ‘Religion; nor do away with the 
Episcopacy, or the itinerancy of the Episcopate; nor 
change the General Rules; nor abolish the right of 
trial and appeal of accused preachers and members; 
nor appropriate the proceeds of the Book Concern 
or Chartered Fund except for the benefit of the 
preachers and their families. These restrictions 
however could be amended by the joint recommen- 
dation of all the Annual Conferences and a majority 
of two-thirds of the General Conference. At this 
Conference, Wm. McKendree, the Presiding Elder 
from the Western Conference, who had shown such 
ability and power in extending Methodism and in 
conducting its progress amidst great revivals, was 
elected Bishop, over Jesse Lee, who had often aided 
Asbury in his Episcopal labors. 

The first delegated General Conference was held 
in “Old John Street Church,” New York, May 1, 1812. 
“After protracted debate, the ordination of local 
preachers as elders was voted,” provided that no 
slave holder should be so ordained; if the laws of his 
state permit emancipation. Twe days were spent in 
a great debate upon the election of Presiding Elders, 
which was defeated by the small majority of three, 
delegates of the eastern Conferences, favoring it and 
those of the southern and western opposing it. 
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The session of the General Conference of 
1816, was held May Ist, in Baltimore. The war 
of 1812 had just closed. <A cordial letter from the 
English Missionary Board asked that Lower Canada 
and the Montreal appointment be ceded to the con- 
trol of this Board of the Wesleyan Church. A 
committee reported that a great majority of the 
Methodists both in Upper and Lower Canada prefer 
to remain in the American Church, and therefore 
“wecannot consistently with our duty to the Societies 
give up any part of them.” Enoch George and 
Robert IX. Roberts were elected Bishops. A course 
of study for new preachers was ordered and exam- 
ination thereon provided for. Joshua Soule and 
Thomas Mason were elected Book Agents. ‘The 
election of Presiding Elders was again debated and 
defeated. It was ‘“ Resolved, that no slaveholder 
shall be eligible to any official station in our Church 
hereafter where the laws of the state in which he 
lives will admit of emancipation, and permit the 
liberated slave to enjoy freedom.” A Book Depo- 
sitory at Pittsburg was authorized. The Missisippi 
and Missouri Conferences were ordered. At this 
Conference Asbury, the great Captain, was absent 
for the first time. ‘Two months before he had gone 
to his reward, but during the session his remains 
were brought to Baltimore, and funeral services 
held, Bishop McKendree preaching the sermon. 
Asbury was a heroic character, sublime in his simple 
faith in God, his consecrated devotion to his work, 
and his most successful leadership. He had seen 
Methodism in America grow from a few hundred 
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members to 211,000, from a half a dozen traveling 
preachers to 700, had traveled mostly on horseback, 
about 270,000 miles, preached about 16,500 sermons, 
or one aday for 50 years, had presided at 224 Annual 
Conferences, and ordained more than four thousand 
preachers. With Wesley, Whitefield and Coke he 
ranks as one of the great founders of Methodism, 
and in self sacrificing trials outranks them all. We 
find room for but two characteristic entries in his 
journal. When on an Episcopal tour with Bishop 
McKendree, he writes: ‘“ My flesh sinks under labor. 
We are riding in a poor thirty dollar chaise in 
partnership —two Bishops of us—but it must be 
confessed it tallies well with the weight of our 
purses. What Bishops! Well we have great news 
and great times, and each Western and Southern 
Conference, together with the Virginia Conference, 
will have one thousand souls truly converted to God. 
Isn’t this an equivalent for a light purse, and are we 
not well paid for starving and toil? Yes, glory to 
God!” Again on his last journey through Virginia 
towards this General Conference he wrote: “I die 
daily—am made perfect by labor and suffering, and 
fill up still what is behind. There is no time, no 
opportunity to take medicine in the day; I must do 
it at night. I am wasting away with a constant 
dysentery and cough.” And yet he pushed on 
preaching daily until he was carried into the pulpit 
for his last sermon and preached sitting and then 
went to a friend’s to die, for his only home was in 
the many mansioned one of Our Father. Scarce 
two years before, Bishop Coke had suddenly gone 
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home from his mission ship in the Indian Ocean, 
and only six months later Jesse Lee, shouting 
“Glory! glory! glory! Hallelujah! hallelujah! Jesus 
reigns!” joined his life long friend on the other 
shore. Thus within three years these three great 
souled achievers of early Methodism ceased at once 
to work and live, and went to their reward. 

At the Conference of 1820, in Baltimore, the 
Missionary Society, organized the year before in 
New York, was recognized and approved. After 
protracted debate the Annual Conferences were 
authorized to elect Presiding Elders, instead of 
their being appointed by the Bishop, but Joshua 
Soule having been elected Bishop, declaring the 
measure unconstitutional, and declining to accept 
because of it, its action was suspended till reference 
was made to the Annual Conferences. Bishop 
McKendree, who had been relieved from effective 
labor, after the close of the Conference issued an 
address stating that the measure in his opinion was 
a violation of the Restrictive Rules, but for peace’s 
sake recommended to the Annual Conferences to 
vote to change the Rule so as to permit the plan. 
Five of the Annual Conferences refused and at the 
General Conference of 1824 in Baltimore, the rule 
was again suspended. Joshua Soule was re-elected 
Bishop and Elijah Hedding was elected and both 
were ordained Bishops at this Conference. Nathan 
Bangs was elected Book Agent and John Emory 
Assistant Agent and editor of the “Methodist Maga- 
zine,” soon after called the “Quarterly Review.” 
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At the General Conference of 1828, held in Pitts- 
burg, a movement, which had been working for 
some years, culminated in the separation of several 
ministers and about five thousand members, and the 
organization of the Methodist Protestant Church. 
It originated in the Presiding Elder question and 
took form in the opposition to Bishops and in favor 
of Lay Representation. A society of “Associated 
Methodist Reformers” had been organized in Balti- 
more which published a paper styled “The Mutual 
Rights.” These prepared a memorial to the 
General Conference which with other petitions 
was referred to a committee, reported on, dis- 
cussed and action thereon declined, whereupon 
some of the Reformers withdrew and organized 
the new Church. At this Conference too, the 
organization of the work in Canada into a separate 
body was amicably adjusted and recognized. 

The General Conference of 1832, at Philadelphia, 
provided for a mission to Africa and another to 
Oregon. Oregon was then comparatively the farther 
away and the missionaries were sent there in 
response to an urgent request from the Flathead 
Indians. Melville B. Cox went to Africa and died 
in less than a year, but his dying message was: 
“Though a thousand fall let not Africa be given 
up.” Jason and David Lee volunteered for Oregon 
and made the long journey on horseback amid perils 
of the wilderness and the Indians, and succeeded so 
well that reinforcements were duly sent to their 
help. 
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James Osgood Andrew and John Emory were 
elected Bishops. The provisions for amending the 
Restrictive Rules were changed from a unanimous 
vote of the Annual Conferences to three-fourths of 
those so voting with a concurrence by two-thirds of 
the General Conference. 

At the Conference of 1836, held in Cincinnati, a 
resident Missionary Secretaryship was established 
and Nathan Bangs elected Secretary. Beverly 
Waugh, of Baltimore, Thomas A. Morris, of Ohio, 
and Wilbur Pisk of New England were elected 
Bishops. Fisk declined to accept, believing his 
Presidency of Wesleyan University more important 
to the Church. But the slavery question was the 
absorbing topic of interest. Agitation of the question 
had begun to be rife throughout all the north. In 1833, 
the American Anti-Slavery Society had been organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, the result of the publication of 
Garrison’s Liberator begun two years before. The 
Methodist Church had taken strong grounds against 
slavery from the beginning as we have seen; its 
preachers and members having been required to 
emancipate their slaves; but the loop hole “ where- 
ever the laws of the States permit,” had allowed a 
lodgment, and slavery was becoming entrenched in 
the Southern Conferences. In 1834, the New Hamp- 
shire Conference passed decided Anti-Slavery resolu- 
tions, which the presiding Bishop declining to put to 
vote raised another question of Conference rights. 
This general agitation greatly disturbed the South- 
ern churches and made them uneasy under the 
restraints of the Discipline. This General Confer- 
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ence attempted to allay their fears, to keep the peace, 
and restrain agitation, by formally rebuking two of 
its members for attendance upon an Anti-Slavery 
meeting held in the city during its session, and by 
passing resolutions declaring, that it was ‘ decidedly 
opposed to modern abolitionism, and wholly dis- 
claimed any right, wish or intention, to interfere with 
the civil and political relation of master and slave as 
it exists in the slaveholding States of this Union.” 
But this action only served to increase the excite- 
ment, it was too much for the North, and yet not 
enough for the South, which wanted the Discipline 
amended, and the bar of slavery to the Episcopal 
office removed. The Church throughout both sec- 
tions was greatly stirred on the subject. Neverthe- 
less the revival spirit was abroad, and during the 
four years from 1886 to 1840, the increase in member- 
ship was 145,000. The political spirit of the South 
added to the difficulty. Anti-Slavery meetings were 
broken up, lecturers were mobbed, and in 1837, E. P. 
Lovejoy, a Presbyterian minister, was driven out of 
St. Louis for publishing an Anti-Slavery paper. 
Taking refuge in Alton, Illinois, his office was 
attacked by a mob, his press and type thrown into 
the river and he himself killed. 

At the General Conference of 1840, held in Bal- 
timore, the Bishops attempted to allay the excited 
feelings of both parties by a pastoral address, in 
which attention was called to “ Our General Rule on 
Slavery” as “a part of the Constitution of the 
Church,” “unchanged from the beginning,” and 
testimentary of its “ Sentiments on Slavery and the 
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Slave trade.”* But they also stated that the “simple 
holding of slaves without regard to circumstances 
had not at any period subjected the master to 
excommunication ;’ and added, that we cannot 
withhold the solemn conviction, that no ner ecclesi- 
astical legislation will tend “to promote the peace 
and unity of the Church.” Notwithstanding this 
caution the South and the conservatives were strong 
enough to pass a resolution, “that mere ownership 
in slave property, in states and territories where the 
laws do not admit of emancipation, and permit the 
liberated slave to enjoy freedom, constitutes no legal 
barrier to the election or ordination of ministers to 
the various grades of office known in the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Thus the way 
was opened for a slave-holder even to the Bishop’s 
chair. This action greatly increased the agitation. 
Anti-Slavery Societies were formed in churches, 
and Conferences, throughout New England and in 
other parts of the north, and the conscience of the 
Church was aroused. The Southern Methodists, 
affected by the agitation, denounced the reformers 
as schismatic disturbers of the peace of the Church 
and the nation; and settled down more firmly to 
their claim of protection by the law of the Church 


*The rule then read as follows: “1. We declare that we are as 
much as ever convinced of the great evil of slavery; therefore, no | 
slaveholder shall be eligible to any official station in our church 
hereafter where the laws of the state in which he lives will admit of 
emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom. 
When any traveling preacher becomes the owner of a slave or slaves 
by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our Church 
unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal emancipation of Such 
slaves, conformably to the laws of the State in which he lives.” 
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and the State; and even began to offset the demands 
of the reformers, by the counter claim that slave- 
holding was no bar to the highest office in, the 
Church. Whedon says of the abolitionists in the 
Church, that there were two kinds, one bent on 
immediate emancipation at all costs; the other no less 
true to liberty, counseling calmness and patience, 
with the hope that their brethren of the South might 
see their error and open the door to freedom.” ‘The 
caution of the conservatives and the conscience of 
the radicals drove them more and more apart until in 
1843, a few of the most hot headed withdrew from the 
Church, and with others from the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, organized the “Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection;” in which the doctrines and Discipline 
of Methodism were chiefly retained, but no slave- 
holder could be a member, and Bishops and 
Presiding Elders were discarded. But the great 
majority even of the Abolitionists preferred to 
remain in the mother Church and secure the reform 
from within. 

At the General Conference of 1844, held in New 
York, the slavery question was again the paramount 
issue. It presented itself at once in two cases, one 
that must be decided, viz: The appeal of Rev. 
F. A. Harding from the action of the Baltimore 
Conference, which suspended him for refusing to 
manuimit slaves acquired by marriage; and the 
other, in which both parties were determined to 
force the issue, viz: The marriage of Bishop 
Andrew a short time before to a Georgia lady the 
owner of slaves. The trial of the appeal was ably 
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and hotly debated for several days, and there was 
great excitement throughout the city and the nation. 
On taking the vote the action of the Baltimore Con- 
ference was sustained by 117 to 56. This was a 
staggering blow for the Southerners, but they held 
to their conviction that such action would drive the 
Church out of the South. Dr. Capers, of South 
Carolina, and Dr. Olin, of the New York Conference, 
offered a resolution which was adopted, providing 
for a ‘Committee of six, to confer with the Bishops 
and report within two days, as to the possibility of 
adopting some plan, and what, for the permanent 
pacification of the Church.” During the sitting of 
this’ committee the whole Conference observed 
a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer. May 18th, 
Bishop Soule announced, “that after calm and 
deliberate investigation, the committee was unable 
to agree upon any plan of compromise.” Edmund 
S. Janes, of New York, and Leonidas L. Hamline, of 
Ohio, both representing the more conservative of 
the North were elected Bishops. 

Soon the dread issue was again joined on Bishop 
Andrew’s case. The committee on Episcopacy was 
instructed to inquire and report the facts. This 
they did in a written admission by the Bishop him- 
self. Thereupon J. B: Finley and J. M. Trimble, 
of Ohio, offered the following: “Whereas, the 
Discipline of our Church forbids the doing any- 
thing calculated to destroy our itinerent General 
Superintendency, and whereas, Bishop Andrew has 
become connected with slavery by marriage and 
otherwise, and this act having drawn after it 
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circumstances which, in the estimation of the 
General Conference, will greatly embarrass the 
exercise of his office as an itinerant General Super- 
intendent, if not in some places entirely prevent it; 
therefore, Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
General Conference that he desist from the exercise 
of this office so long as this impediment remains.” 
Consulting his own wishes alone, the Bishop, it was 
believed, would have resigned; but his brethren 
said: “No, Southern rights and interests require 
you to stand your ground. It is time to have this 
vexed question settled,” and he awaited the action 
of the Conference. After a great debate lasting 
nine davs, in which the relation of the Church to 
Slavery was thoroughly discussed, not even the 
Southerners approving slavery, but pleading the 
circumstances of their work in the South against 
forcing the issue, the resolution was adopted by 111 
yeas to 69 nays. It was the beginning of a solid 
South against a not greatly divided North. Two 
days later, Dr. Capers offered resolutions providing 
for a division of the Church, including the property 
of the Book Concern and Missionary Society, into 
two General Conferences. These were referred to 
a committee which recognized them at once as 
unconstitutional. Then came a Declaration, signed 
by all the delegations from the slaveholding Con- 
ferences, except two, stating in effect that the 
agitation of the slavery question, of abolition, and 
the action of the General Conference, “must pro- 
duce a state of things in the South which renders 
the continued jurisdiction of the General Conference 
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over the Southern Conferences saconsistent with 
the success of the ministry in the slaveholding 
states.” This was referred to a committee of nine, 
who were afterward instructed by vote of the Con- 
ference, on motion of Dr. Ferrin of Tennessee, 


J 


‘to advise, if possible, a constitutional plan for 
a mutual and friendly division of the Church, 
provided they cannot, in their judgment, devise a 
plan for an amicable adjustment of the differences 
now existing in the Church on the subject of 
slavery.” In the face of a threatened secession 
of New England, and the fear of the disintegration 
of the churches in the other parts of the North, 
owing to the newly organized Wesleyan Church, in 
case of any retreat on the slavery issue, and also of 
the determined position of the Southern delegates, 
who said, “we cannot live under these circum- 
stances, we shall be driven from our fields, and 
the souls committed to our care will perish,” the 
committee presented a preamble and twelve 
resolutions as their wisest judgment in _ the 
emergency; the substance whereof is as follows: 

After reciting in the preamble the Declaration, 
with its hinted probability of a separation, they say: 
“We esteem it the duty of this General Conference 
to meet the emergency with Christian kindness and 
the strictest equity, therefore, 

Resolved, That should the Annual Conferences in the 
slaveholding states find it necessary to unite in a distinct 
“Connection” the following rules shall be observed. The 
societies, stations and Conferences on the border shall 


decide by majority vote their choice, and be left unmolested 
to the pastoral care of such chosen Church; while those in 
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the interior shall be left to the care of the Church within 
whose territory they are situated. Ministers of every grade 
may as they prefer, remain in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, or without blame attach themselves to the Church 
South. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all the Annual Con- 
ferences at the next session to authorize a change of the 
Sixth Restrictive Rule so that the produce of the Book 
Concern and Chartered Fund may be applied to such 
purposes as two-thirds of the General Conference may 
determine, and when such action shall be taken the Book 
Agents shall deliver to the appointee of the Church South 
a division of the property of the Book Concern, (to be made 
in annual payments) in proportion to the number of the 
traveling preachers in the two branches of the Church. 
That the property in churches, parsonages, colleges, schools, 
Conference funds, etc., within the limits of the Southern 
organization shall be free from claim by the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church so far as this resolution can be of force 
inthe premises. That the Bishops be respectfully requested 
to lay that part of the report requiring the action of the 
Annual Conferences before them as soon as possible. 


The report of the committee, afterward known 
as “the Plan of Separation,” was adopted by a vote 
of 135 to 18, and the Conference adjourned after the 
longest and stormiest session on record, with the 
opening made for the entering wedge of secession 
in the Church and the nation. 


Without waiting for the further development 
of the necessity referred to in the Plan, the Southern 
Delegates, the day after the adjournment, held a 
meeting and called a Convention, to be held at 
Louisville the next May, of delegates to be elected 
by the Southern Conferences, in a ratio of one to 
eleven; issued an address to the South stating what 
they termed “the facts and reasons connected with 
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the proposed separation of the Southern Confer- 
ences, into a distinct organization,” and, in spite of 
the action of the General Conference, invited Bishop 
Andrew to preside over their Annual Conferences. 
The Southern Conferences elected delegates to the 
Louisville Convention, which met May Ist, 1845, was 
presided over by: Bishops Andrew and Soule, and 
Resolved: “that it is right expedient and necessary 
to erect the Annual Conferences represented in this 
Convention, into a distinct ecclesiastical Connection, 
separate from the jurisdiction of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church;”’ and 
accordingly they solemnly declared that under the 
provisional plan of separation its jurisdiction over 
them “was entirely dissolved.” Adopting the Dis- 
cipline with verbal changes they organized “The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” Without 
waiting for the final action of the Annual Confer- 
ences on the change in the Restrictive Rule, making 
it possible for them to have their share of the 
property of the Book Concern; they took possession 
of all its property in the Southern States. And 
though the Southern Conferences voted for the 
change in the Rule without exception, it was not 
adopted by the necessary three-fourths vote of all 
the Annual Conferences. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GENERAL CONFERENCES, SINCE THE SEPARATION. 
=) ECAUSE the Restrictive Rule was not amended, 
by vote of the Annual Conferences, making it 
possible for the General Conference to divide the 
Property of the Book Concern, and because of 
numerous instances, in which the “ Plan of Separa- 


tion” had not been followed or complied with, the 
General Conference of 1848, held in Pittsburg, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Having found, upon clear and incontestable 
evidence, that the three fundamental conditions of 
said proposed Plan have severally failed, and the > 
failure of either of them separately being sufficient 
to render it null and void, and having found the 
practical working of said plan incompatible with 
certain great constitutional principles elsewhere 
asserted, we have found and declared the whole and 
every part of said provisional plan to be null and 
void.” But the secession had been made and there’ 
was no power to recall it, and with it went 1345 
traveling, and 3166 local, preachers, and 495,288 
members. And by it an example was set, for the 
secession of States, sixteen years later, which was 
only prevented by the sternand terrible power of the 
sword. Though the provision of the Plan of Separ- 
ation for a division of the property of the Book 
Concern was voted down by the Annual Conferences, 


the Church South demanded its share according to 
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the Plan, and though offered arbitration, began suit 
for its recovery, which was decided in its favor by 
the Supreme Court. This and other methods of 
carrying out the Separation and the local difficulties 
arising therefrom, aroused deep feeling throughout 
the two sections, and helped to intensify the secti- 
onal bitterness at the later political secession. The ° 
slavery controversy in the Church was not fully 
settled by the secession, for some slave territory 
remained, notably Delaware and Maryland, but it 
took the form of conservatism and radicalism, and 
near the close of the war in 1864 all became radicals. 

The General Conference of 1852, in Boston, was 
notable by the resignation of Bishop Hamline, 
because of impaired health; and the election as 
Bishops of Levi Scott, Matthew Simpson, Osmon Ch 
Baker and Edward k. Ames. 

In 1856, at Indianapolis, the second theological 
seminary, the Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, 
was recognized, and a Missionary Bishop with 
authority only in his special field was authorized, 
and Francis Burns elected Missionary Bishop of 
Liberia, the first colored Bishop of the Church. 

At the General Conference of 1860, at Buffalo, 
the chapter on slavery in the Discipline was revised 
and made stronger, and a resolution passed favoring 
the admission of “Laymen as delegates to the 
General Conference, whenever a majority of preach- 
ers and members desired it;’ and provision was 
made for submitting the question to a vote by the 
Annual Conferences, and by the membership of the 
Church. The vote did not favor the measure though 
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the Church was too much occupied during those 
years with the war and its burdens, to give it much 
attention. 

At the Conference of 1864, held in Philadelphia, 
the limit of the pastoral term was changed from two 
to three years; the Church Extension Society, 
organized to aid in the erection of Churches in 
feeble societies and on the frontiers, was recognized 
and adopted. Annual Conferences in the South 
were authorized; three German Conferences were 
formed and separate Conferences for colored men 
were authorized; plans for celebrating the centenary ~ 
of American Methodism in 1866, were matured; and 
Davis W. Clark, Edward Thomson and Calvin 
Kingsley were elected Bishops. A patriotic address 
favoring Union and the Nation was also adopted 
and sent by a special committee to the President. 
Responding thereto, President Lincoln said: ‘“Nobly 
sustained as the government has been by all the 
Churches, I would utter nothing which might in the 
least appear invidious against any. Yet without 
this, it may fairly be said that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, not less devoted than the best, is by 
its greater numbers the most important of all. It 
is no fault in others that the Methodist Church 
sends more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the 
hospitals, and more prayers to heaven than any. 
God bless the Methodist Church, bless all the 
Churches, and blessed be God, who in this our great 
trial giveth us the Churches.” By order of the same 
President, through the War Department, Bishop 
Ames was directed to take charge of some of the 
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church buildings of the Church South during the 
war, and appoint loyal preachers to their pulpits. 
At the close of the war these churches were restored, 
but the Mother Church having been introduced, and 
found many who desired her pastoral care, could 
not conscientiously withdraw from the field and 
desert her friends. 

The General Conference of 1868 was held in 
Chicago. The Freedman’s Aid Society, which had 
been organized two years before, to supplement the 
work of the Government’s Freedman’s Bureau in 
providing education for the slaves so recently made 
free, was recognized and made one of the regular 
benevolences of the Church. The Board of Educa- 
tion was organized; the question of Lay Delegation 
in the General Conference having been widely 
brought before the attention of the Church during 
the four years, the Conference hitherto composed 
alone of ministers, reaffirmed its willingness to 
admit the Laymen wherever the Church desired it, 
and prepared a plan for their election and intro- 
duction. Provision was made for submitting the 
question to the vote of the membership, as an indi- 
cation of the wish of the Church, and to the Annual 
Conferences for the legal authorization. 

The membership having voted in its favor, and 
the Annual Conferences confirmed it by the neces- 
sary three-fourths, Lay Electoral Conferences were 
held, Lay Delegates were elected, and at the General 
Conference of 1872, in Brooklyn, they were admitted 
by the needed two-thirds vote, and the long sought 
reform became an accomplished fact. The plan for 
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their introduction provided, that two laymen shall 
be elected from each Annual Conference, (except 
when such Conference shall have but one ministerial 
delegate and then only one), by a Lay Electoral 
Conference composed of one lay delegate from 
each Quarterly Conference; that in the General 
Conference the ministers and laymen shall deli- 
berate and vote together as one body, except 
when a separate vote shall be demanded by one- 
third ot either Order, and in such cases the 
concurrent vote of both Orders shall be necessary 
to complete an action. This Conference of 1872, 
also provided for Semi-Annual District Conferences; 
designated certain specified cities in which one of 
the Bishops must make his residence; and elected 
eight new Bishops, viz: Thomas Bowman, Wim. L. 
Harris, R. S. Foster, I. W. Wiley, S. M. Merrill, E. 
G. Andrews, Gilbert Haven, and Jesse T. Peck. 

The General Conference of 1876, was held in Bal- ~ 
timore. Fraternal messengers were first received 
from the Church South in response to some sent 
them from the General Conference of 1872; a Com- 
mission on fraternity with that Church was 
appointed; and steps were taken favoring and 
providing for an Ecumenical Conference of all 
Methodisms in London, in 1881. 

The Conference of 1880, was held in Cincinnati. 
Bishop Scott retired from the effective list and H. 
W. Warren, Cyrus D, -Poss,:J.-B) Hurst ands 270) 
Haven were elected Bishops. The pronouns Re 
“his,” and “him” in the Discipline were construed 
not to exclude women from acting as stewards, 
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class leaders, and Sunday School Superintendents; 
but the ruling of one of the Bishops, that “the law 
of the Church does not authorize the ordination of 
women or the Discipline provide for licensing them 
as Local preachers,’ was approved. The question 
to candidates for admission to Annual Conferences: 
“Will you wholly abstain from the use of tobacco?” 
to be answered affirmatively, was made the law. 
Provisions for the Kcumenical Conference were 
completed. 

At the General Conference of 1884, held in 
Philadelphia, W. X. Ninde, J. M. Walden, WW iB 
Mallalieu, and C. H. Fowler were elected Bishops, 
and Wm. Taylor, Missionary Bishop for Africa. 
Following a long continued custom, and a line of 
noble predecessors, Robert Newton Young, (bap- 
tized by Wm. Black, who made the appeal to the 
Christmas Conference for ministers for the pro- 
vinces) presented the greetings of the British 
Conference. Jean Paul Cook represented the Meth- 
odist Church of France and Switzerland; and Drs. 
Nelles and Aylesworth brought elad greetings from 
the newly united “Methodist Church of Canada,” 
embracing in its union all branches of Methodism 
including the Wesleyans, Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist New Connection, Primitive Methodists, 
and Bible Christians. Among the lay delegates, there 
appeared Ram Chandra Bose, from the India Con- 
ference, a converted Brahmin and a courteous and 
cultivated gentleman. At this Conference by resolu- 
tion adopted, the policy of the Church was declared 
to be that 10 member should be excluded from 
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public worship ‘because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude;”’ but the question of separate 
or mixed schools for the whites and blacks was 
declared one of expediency to be settled in each 
case by those on the ground, provided that the 
rights of the colored people were not interfered 
with. The position of the Church on Temperance 
was re-affirmed in radical resolutions demanding 
total abstinence for the individual, and constitutional 
prohibition for the State and Nation. 

At the opening of the General Conference of 
1888, held in the Metropolitan Opera House, in New 
York; there were delegates present from the 99 
Conferences in the United States, from Mexico, 
from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, and 
Italy in Kurope, from India, China and Japan in 
Asia, and from Liberia and the Congo State in 
Africa. Among the lay delegates were five elect 
and noble women duly elected and authenticated by 
their several Electoral Conferences. Before the 
roll call, the Bishops presented a paper through 
their Senior, Bishop Bowman, announcing their 
decision, (as “authorized interpreters of the law” 
during the interim of the General Conferences,) that 
the names of parties whose eligibility was chal- 
lenged could not be called until after the 
organization of the Conference, and they had 
instructed the Secretary to omit the names of these 
elect women from the roll. Though this decision 
was challenged, the Conference was organized with- 
out them, and the question of their right to 
admission was ably and thoroughly debated for more 
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than a week. Most of its opponents declared their 
admission unconstitutional, some inexpedient; while 
its friends declared it to be in harmony with the spirit 
of the Church and the letter of itslaw. After this 
long and excited debate the opponents of admission 
carried the day by a very narrow majority, and by 
demanding a vote of the two orders separately. 
It was then decided to submit the question to a vote 
of the membership of the Church, as an indication 
of its wishes, and te the Annual Conferences for a 
change of the Restrictive Rule so that ‘ 
should be specially mentioned as included in the 
terms Laymen and Lay Delegates. The Conference 
also voted against the admission to seats of certain 
delegates elect, whose residence and membership 
were not within the bounds of the Conference they 
were chosen to represent. After discussion, the 
question “of Hqual Lay and Ministeral represen- 
tation in the General Conference” was also sent to 
the Annual Conferences for a vote on the required 
change in the Restrictive Rule. The limit of the 
Pastor’s term was changed from three years to 
five, and that of the Presiding Elder from four to 
six years. The Bishops were requested to prepare 
a suitable course of reading for class leaders and 
insert it in the Discipline, and to issue an address 
to class leaders. Christian Fraternity and Organic 
Unity were approved by resolution and a 
commission thereon recommended. The second 
Ecumenical Conference of Methodism proposed to 
be held in Washington in 1891, was approved and a 
commission appointed to make arrangements there- 


‘women” 
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for. Under certain conditions the members of our 
Mission in Japan were authorized to unite with those 
of other Methodist bodies, in order to form the 
independent ‘Methodist Church of Japan.” (But 
during the quadrennium these conditions were not 
realized and a Conference of the M. BE. Church was 
organized in Japan.) The Order of Deaconesses in 
the Church was recognized and adopted, and provi- 
sion made for their appointment and control by a 
Board of nine (three of whom shall be women) in 
each Annual Conference. Women, over twenty-five 
years old, who have served a probation of two years, 
are to be licensed as Deaconesses, by this Board, 
upon recommendation of a Quarterly Conference. 
No rom shall be exacted from them; and their duties 
shall be to minister to the poor, visit and nurse and 
pray with the sick and sinning, and to devote their 
time and effort to Christian work. A Commission 
of seven ministers, seven laymen and three Bishops 
was appointed to “define and determine the Consti- 
tution of the General Conference,” and report to the 
General Conference of 1892. J. H. Vincent, J. N. 
Fitzgerald, I. W. Joyce, J. P. Newman and D. A. 
Goodsell were elected Bishops. After defining 
more clearly the position and office of a Missionary 
Bishop, as not a General Superintendent, but in his 
assigned field of co-ordinate authority with other 
Bishops, and like them amenable only to the General 
Conference, and to receive support from the 
Episcopal Fund, J. M. Thoburn was elected Mis- 
sionary Bishop for India and Malaysia. 
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The General Conference of 1892, met in Omaha, 
Monday, May 2nd, with delegates from 113 Annual 
Conferences, of which five are in Europe, three in 
India, one each in China, Japan, Africa and Mexico, 
and the rest in the United States. For the first 
time, separate sittings for the lay delegates, in a 
portion of the room by themselves, was ordered by 
a vote of both orders, though those desiring it were 
permitted to remain with their delegations. The 
Commission on the Constitution of the General 
Conference made a report which with many amend- 
ments was vigorously discussed for ten days, and 
was finally ordered printed in the Church papers 
and referred to the next General Conference. Bishop 
Carman, of Canada, referred to the debate as a “lively 
hunt and spirited chase after a Constitution”, and 
was applauded. The Committee on Itinerancy 
made a report by a strong majority in favor of the 
removal of the time limit from the pastorate, but 
with yearly appointments, and after a long debate 
the report was defeated. Notwithstanding the 
pressure for the election of a Colored Bishop, the 
report of the Committee on Episcopacy that no 
Bishops be elected at this Conference, was adopted. 
The provisions of the last General Conference for 
the organization of a Board of Conference Claimants, 
having been found to be not definite enough, after 
long discussion the whole section was stricken from 
the Discipline. A report of the Committee on Dea- 
conesses, to require every Deaconess’ Home to be 
subject alone to the Board of its Annual Conference, 
and not permit other societies to organize and control 
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such Homes, caused much discussion, but was voted 
down. A report to substitute the words “such 
amusements as cannot be taken in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,” for certain specified prohibitions in 
the chapter on amusements in the Discipline, was 
defeated. The new Society organized during the 
year, at Pittsburg, by delegates from the various 
City Missionary Societies, in the interest of City 
Evangelization was recognized and approved. A 
Commission to be appointed by the Bishops, to 
organize a Company for the Insurance of Church 
property was authorized. Also a Commission of 
three each, of Bishops, Ministers and Laymen, 
on Fraternal Co-operation and Organic Union, was 
appointed. A report, in favor of an equal number 
of Ministers and Laymen in the General Conference, 
was adopted by the necessary two-thirds vote, each 
order voting separately; and sent to the Annual 
Conferences for the necessary change in the Disci- 
pline. Anevening session was given to acelebration 
of the Centennial of the First General Conference in 
1792, with able addresses on the Conference of 1792, 
and on the Church’s relation to Education, to 
Missions, and to Moral Reforms during the Century. 
The Board of Education was authorized to make a 
classified list of the Educational Institutions of the 
Church, and to withhold aid from the funds of 
the Board, from any one of them, until approved 
by its Annual Conference; and it was made the 
duty of Bishops, Presiding Elders and Pastors, © 
to call attention to, and urge attendance upon 
our Literary Institutions. <A “University Senate,” 
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to ‘be composed of practical educators, was author- 
ized, which shall determine for all our Church 
institutions “the minimum equivalent of academic 
work for graduation to the’ Baccalaureate degree.” 
The “American University” was approved and a 
collection for it recommended in all the Churches, 
during the Quadricentennial celebration of the dis- 
covery of America in October, 1892. The “Epworth 
League” was approved, incorporated into the Dis- 
cipline, and made a part of the regular organization 
of the Church; and Pastors were instructed to 
organize a League wherever other Young People’s 
Societies do not already exist: A Board of Control 
for it was elected which was authorized to elect a 
General Secretary to promote its interests; and the 
editor of its organ, the Epworth Herald, was made 
a General Conference officer, and J. F. Berry elected 
such editor. The proposition to include women 
in “Lay Delegates to the General Conference,” 
which was submitted to the Annual Conferences by 
the General Conference of 1888, not having received 
the necessary three-fourths vote, the proper inter- 
pretation of the words Laymen and Lay Delegates 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee, which 
reported that according to the meaning of the words 
as understood at the adoption of the plan of Lay 
Delegation, they did not include women, and there- 
fore could not rightfully be construed to include 
them now. A substitute for this report was offered, 
that this General Conference now interprets them to 
include women. An amendment to this substitute, 
offered by J. W. Hamilton (and thence become known 
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as the Hamilton amendment) was adopted. This 
provided for a vote of the membership of the 
Church, and of the Annual Conferences, on the propo- 
sition that these words “Laymen and Lay Delegates 
to the General Conference” shall be interpreted to 
include males only; with a proviso, that if this 
proposition did not receive a three-fourths vote in 
its favor in the Annual Conferences, and a two-thirds 
vote in the next General Conference, the words 
should be construed to mean both men and women. 

On the question of Temperance, this General 
Conference, holding to the position of the Church 
from the beginning, declared, that “the word of God, 
the teachings of science, and the lessons of experi- 
ence, all combine in declaring total abstinence from 
intoxicating beverages to be the duty of every indi- 


vidual.” Its attitude towards the Liquor Traffic is 
thus declared: “We reiterate the language of the 


Episcopal Address of 1888: ‘The Liquor Traffic 
is SO pernicious in all its bearings, so inimical to the 
interest of honest trade, so repugnant to the moral 
sense, SO injurious to the peace and order of society, 
so hurtful to the home the church and the body 
poltic, and so utterly antagonistic to all that is 
precious in life, that the only proper attitude toward 
it for Christians is that of relentless hostility. It can 
never be legalized without sin.. Weconcur in the 
Episcopal address of 1892 where it is declared: ‘In 
our judgment the saloon is an unmixed evil, full of 
diabolism, a disgrace to our civilization, the chief 
corrupter of political action, and a continual menace 
to the order of society and the peace and purity of 
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our homes.’ ‘It is the duty of every Christian to 
wage ceaseless warfare against it.’ ‘We emphatic- 
ally declare that men engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages ought not to receive 
the commercial patronage of Christian people, nor 
should those who either directly or indirectly 
sustain the liquor traffic receive the suffrages of 
Christian men.’ After denouncing license laws, 
rejoicing in the U. S. Supreme Court decisions; 
commending the U. S. Senate for its action; and 
condemning the Lower House of Congress for its 
non-action; rebuking the Government for its aid to 
the Brewers through the Consuls in South America; 
and recommending voting members to rescue the 
country from its criminal complicity with the 
Liquor Traffic, and declaring that no political party 
has a right to expect, nor ought to receive, the sup- 
port of Christian men so longas it stands committed 
to license, or refuses to become openly hostile to the 
saloon; and coveting an alliance with all good 
citizens, to free the world from the Liquor AMecheate 
it recommends a permanent Committee ot fifteen: 
to be called the Committee on Temperance and 
Prohibition to promote the following ends: First, 
the organization in every church of a Christian 
Temperance League; Second, the alliance of such 
leagues with one another and with those of other 
religious bodies. ‘That the Committee “correspond 
with the Committees of other Churches with the 
view to an alliance of all Christian people to strive 
together for the suppression of this great evil 
throughout the country and the world; that said 
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Committee propose a plan of action for our churches 
and invite the appointment of Auxiliary committees 
in all our Annual Conferences.” Resolutions were 
also adopted opposing the opening of the World’s 
Fair on Sundays and favoring the American Sabbath 
Union. 

In the General Conferences, as in all those legis- 
lative bodies, a large part of the work is done by 
the Standing Committees, which are composed of 
one delegate from each Annual Conference. The 
titles of these Committees indicate somewhat the 
classification of their work: They are Committee 
on Episcopacy, Itinerancy, Boundaries, Revisals (of 
the Discipline), Temporal Economy, The State of 
the Church, Book Concern, Missions, Education, 
Sunday Schools and Tracts, Church Extension, 
Freedman’s Aid and Work “in the South, and 
Temperance and Prohibition. At the last General 
Conference (of 1892) there were also 23 Special Com- 
mittees; such as on Deaconess Work, The Epworth 
League, The Columbian Exposition, Fraternal Dele- 
gates, etc., etc. Much business had been carefully 
considered by these Committees and formulated 
into reports which owing to the want of time the 
General Conference was unable to act upon. Among 
many other matters was a report of the Committee 
on the State of the Church, proposing plans for the 
better maintenance of the Class Meeting and the 
Class Leader’s superintendence. 

This review of the work of all the General Con- 
ferences has necessarily been a brief epitome. 


CHAP TK XV, 


MISSIONS, HOME AND FOREIGN. 

Cpa cee there were some missionary enter- 

prises before the Methodist movement, as 
those of the Moravians, the Danes, the Dutch and 
the British, yet it remains substantially true that 
the great revival known as Methodism gave the 
inspiring impulse to modern missionary activities. 
Both the Wesleyan and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, and indeed all the branches of Methodism, 
have been missionary organizations in their spirit 
and polity from the very beginning. Wesley’s one 
purpose was to give the Gospel, with its satisfying 
and sanctifying salvation, to those destitute of it 
wherever found; with “the world for his parish,” 
and his great work that of “spreading scriptural 
holiness over all lands.” And the Wesleyan missions 
to America, including Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and the West Indies, together with those 
to East India, South Africa and the South Sea 
Islands, where tribes of cannibals have been trans- 
formed into Christian nations, are the world- 
recognized fruits of his missionary zeal. The 
organized Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, distinct from, but included in 
the regular work of the Church, had its inspiration 
from an incident which is thus described by Dr. J. 
O. Peck in his recent centennial address: “It is 


well known that our Missions began in the conver- 
233 
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sion of an inebriate colored man in Ohio, whose first. 
convert was a backslidden Southern white Method- 
ist, whom the colored man coraled and drove back 
to Christ one night, and the next day the one 
preached and the other interpreted to an audience 
of one pagan old squaw. The following day (as some 
pastors report their missionary collections or con- 
verts) the audience increased 100 per cent. A 
superannuated old Indian came with the squaw.” 
These were converted, the work spread, and 
“this work among the Wyandotte Indians thrilled 
the Church, as by the trumpet of the Lord proclaim- 
ing wonders of grace among these pagans. It was 
an epoch in our history and an epic in missions.” 
Resulting therefrom, the Missionary Society was 
organized in New York, April 5, 1819; the next year 
it was adopted by the General Conference, and ever 
since it has been a part of every Pastor’s and mem- 
ber’s duty to aid in its work and to promote its 
success. Its first work was, as we have seen, with 
the Indians, its next and larger work was to aid in 
preaching the Gospel on the ever advancing frontier, 
and in the destitute places at home.” It followed 
with its helping hand the pioneer preachers, as they 
kept abreast of the outward rolling wave of emigra- 
tion and furnished the small amount of cash that 
was needed for those things which could not other- 
wise be obtained in their “living on the country.” 
It thus enabled Methodism, through these heroic 
circuit riders, to shepherd the scattered sheep on 
the mountains of Pennsylvania and Tennessee, in 
the forests of Ohio and Kentucky, and over the 
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plains of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and the farther 
west, as well as throughout all the wide plantations 
of the South; and also to help lay the foundations in 
faith and trust of the grand brotherhood of States, 
which make up the southern, central and western por- 
tions of our great nation. In the address above noted 
Dr. Peck says: ‘Of the more than twenty-seven mil- 
lions raised and spent by the Missionary Society since 
its organization, the larger portion has been used in 
the home fields, and the success has been marvelous. 
In 1830, when Bishop Ames was received into the 
ministry, the best piece of property owned by our 
church in Indiana, or westward to the setting sun, 
was sold for $800. The vast millions of the property 
of our Church to day, from Ohio to the Golden Gate, 
represent the stupendous progress of our Metiod- 
ism in Home Missions; for hardly a rod of this 
advance has been achieved without the aid of Mis- 
sionary money. ‘Twenty-five years ago there were 
only 35 Methodist Episcopal Churches in Kansas, 
and now there are over 700, nearly all of which have 
been aided by Home Missionary money. [Kansas 
and Iowa each has more Methodist members (I am 
informed) than all the other Protestant Churches 
combined and each State prohibits the liquor 
traffic.’ 

Among the most notable and successful Olu 
Home Missions has been that among the foreign 
born populations. Early in his ministry Asbury 
encouraged preaching to the Germans, and often 
took with him on his preaching tours Henry Boehm 
for this purpose. But the notable beginning of Ger- 
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man Methodism was with the conversion of Wm. 
Nast, a fellow student and disciple of Strauss. While 
at a Theological School in Germany, Nast became 
imbued with Strauss’ doctrines, abandoned his pur- 
pose to become a preacher, and came to this country 
and taught German at West Point and later Greek 
and Hebrew at Kenyon College, Ohio. In 1835, he 
joined the Ohio Conference, and began preaching 
and writing to his people. So successful has been 
the work, that this father of German Methodism 
was permitted to be present at the General Confer- 
ence of 1892, and see delegates from nine German 
Conferences in this country, representing 1157 trav- 
eling and local preachers, and 55,762 members, and 
from two Conferences in the Fatherland, one each 
in Germany and Switzerland, with 159 preachers 
and 16,872 members. For the converted Germans 
in America had both sent and taken the glad tidings 
to their friends at home, until the work had spread, 
and these foreign Conferences had been organized. 

In like manner Scandinavian Methodism began 
in New York. Through the striking appearance of 
a saintly lady in the primitive costume of the early 
Methodists, O. G. Hedstrom was led to a Methodist 
Church, was converted and began preaching to his 
countrymen. He returned to Sweden and was the 
means of the conversion of his father and two 
brothers. Both of the brothers became Swedish 
missionaries in the West. Returning to New York, 
he took charge of the Swedish Bethel ship which 
became known the world around through its con- 
verted sailors. By means of this, and of missions 
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to Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes throughout the 
northwest the good work has spread until at the 
General Conference of 1892, two American Scandi- 
navian Conferences were represented, having 306 
traveling and local preachers and 13,233 members, 
and also two in the home countries, with 340 like 
preachers and 21,496 members. 

In the later years work has begun among the 
French, but results have not yet been so manifest. 
Three congregations have been gathered among the 
Bohemians in Chicago, and the work gives good 
promise. Also the mission to the Spanish speaking 
people in New Mexico has met with some success. 
The work among the Mormons in Utah has 
prospered until it promises soon to be a Confer- 
ence, with many schools and a well equipped 
college. 

Cea recentumeciing for the Missionary <Com= 
mittee, Bishop Goodsell said: ‘‘Our people of 
foreign and native birth wait for the Gospel. The 
mining states are fecund fields for our home work. 
Here, with a severe climate, some of our pastors’ 
families smilingly live in tents and dug-outs, until 
the husband and father preaches, prays and sings 
his way into church and parsonage. More than one 
have the Bishops sent to $250 per annum and a 
chance to save souls. I have one in mind, whose 
circuit was well named Hope, for there was neither 
salary, parsonage, church nor congregation, but 
where all these were the fruition of one year’s toil. 
All that the fathers knew of loneliness, poverty, 
way-side hospitality, fording rivers, separation from 
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family life, our laborers here know. At ‘a-recent 
conference in Arizona one pastor, with his wife and 
babe, rode 350 miles to Conference. Three weeks 
they slept beneath the stars, and three days they 
waited for their horse to recover from the bite of a 
rattlesnake.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The first Foreign Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was begun by the sainted Cox in 
Liberia, Africa, in 1833. There is now a Conference 
which furnishes a base of operations for’ Bishop 
Wm. Taylor’s heroic efforts to establish self-sup- 
porting missions in the central portion of the Dark 
Continent. Dr. Peck says of him: “In Africa one 
old man with the elasticity of perpetual youth, with 
Pauline enthusiasm, with more than Alexandrine 
ambition to conquer a continent for Christ, enchains 
the eyes and hearts of millions, as his tall form 
moves from the Congo to Liberia.” ‘The condition 
and prospects of his mission will be best shown by 
brief extracts from his report to the General Con- 
ference of 1892: “Our plan for developing self- 
supporting missions has a peculiar adaptation to 
Africa. In India and China there are hundreds of 
millions who are doomed to semi-starvation indef- 
initely, it may be for a thousand years. ‘To send 
Gospel messengers to them and support them at 
the front, is the noblest charity in the world. But 
the native people of Africa are, in available re- 
sources, the richest people in the world. Their 
debasing heathenism keeps them down to the dead 
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level of hand to mouth subsistence. What they 
need is leadership, to teach them to appreciate, 
develop and utilize the indigenous resources of 
their country for all the purposes of a Christian 
civilization ; hence, any plan of missionary effort 
that does not teach, both in theory and practice, the 
industries essential to that end, is too narrow to 
meet, the dentands oi thercase: 'So0) that. tor secure 
the best results of missionary labor in Africa we 
must provide for the education of head, heart, and 
hand simultaneously, and the shortest and surest 
way to success is to begin with the children.” 
“Hence my plan of founding missions in Africa is 
to secure a good mission farm, provide the neces- 
sary tools and implements for the development of 
abundant food supplies and marketable products ; 
build plain but permanent and healthful houses for 
residence, school and worship; and place in the 
care of a good missionary matron about a dozen 
children under five years old, half of them girls, to 
be kept in God’s family, where they belong, and 
trained in book knowledge and the industries of the 
farm, workshop and household, and brought to 
Jesus, and have him take them into his arms, put 
his saving hands upon them and pray for them, 
and bring them into conscious spiritual union with 
him; and thus being trained in all the duties of 
Christian life they will, when they grow to maturity, 
pair off in holy marriage union, and build homes of 
their own, establish Christian communities, and on 
a solid abiding basis lay the foundations of a Chris- 
tian Empire. This mission nursery work cannot 
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be done by men. It is therefore desirable to have 
missionary men for the heavier work of their special 
department; hence we prefer to have them (the 
missionaries) suitably paired in marriage. My 
work in Africa on this line is but in its infancy but 
the outlook is grand and glorious.” His report of 
the fidelity and loyalty to Jesus of some of the 
converts is most touching, and reads like a chapter 
from the early martyrs. 

He reports five Presiding Elders districts with 
forty mission stations, and with property already 
secured, worth $75,000. 

The next mission in order of time, 1836, was to 
the Roman Catholic Spanish speaking people of 
South America, beginning at Buenos Ayres. Its pro- 
gress has been slow, but during the last few years, an 
advance movement has been made, the work has 
spread into Uraguay, Paraguay, Brazil, and Peru, 
and gives promise of genuine Methodist success. 
Some years ago, Wm. Taylor, then simply a self- 
directing local preacher, fired with gospel enthusi- 
asm established several missionaries, in connection 
with schools for self-support, on the west coast of 
South America, and at Para in Brazil, which have 
been and are doing good work. 

In 1847, the China Mission was begun at 
Foochow, was organized into an Annual Conference 
in 1877, and in 1891 reports 65 traveling preachers, 
and 4480 native members, with its hospital, its 
Anglo-Chinese College, (with a training school for 
preachers), and 117 Sunday Schools. In 1868, a 
Central China Mission with headquarters at Kiu- 
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kiang, was founded; and in 1869, one in North China, 
centering in Peking; and later, one in West China 
at Chin-Kung, all of which promise soon to become 
Annual Conferences. “In the Central Mission the 
Nanking University under the Presidency of Rev. 
J. C. Perguson, is beginning to get a good foothold, 
and doing good work. The medical work at Nan- 
king and Wuhu is accomplishing vast results, not 
only in the actual amount of relief given, but in 
opening the way for the progress of the Gospel, and 
in removing prejudices and ill-feeling among the 
people.” In) ithe North, “the Peking University, 
begins to take high rank,’ and ‘large numbers of 
intelligent Chinese are now ready and anxious to 
avail themselves’ of its advantages. ‘The medical 
work in Peking and Tsun-hua is exceedingly suc- 
cessful,’ and is being followed by the best results in 
opening doors. The Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is also doing grand work in this field, and 
greatly aiding in the success of the mission. The 
latest news from China is of the breaking out of an 
old-fashioned Methodist revival, with seekers at the 
altar, and with genuine joyous conversions. 

In 1849, the Germany and Switzerland missions, 
mentioned above as having spread from converts at 
home, were organized. ‘The Martin Mission Insti- 
tute at Frankfort is a great power in providing men 
for the ministry, and for Christian activities in lay 
circles.” And in 1854, the Scandinavian Mission was 
begun in Norway, and soon spread to Sweden and 


Denmark. 
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In 1856, Dr. Wm. Butler was sent by our Mis- 
sionary Society to begin the work in India. The 
first year he barely escaped death, through the 
Sepoy rebellion, by fight with his family amid great 
perils to Nynee Thal in the Himmalaya mountains. 
The next year he returned and began his work in 
the headquarters of the rebellion. He has lived to 
see the grand results of to-day, the best idea whereof 
can be had by extracts from the report of J. M. 
Thoburn, Missionary Bishop of India and Malaysia, 
to the General Conference of 1892. ‘The India of 
to-day is not the name of a single country, but of a 
mighty empire, made up of various countries in 
Southern Asia, and containing one-fifth of the entire 
population of the globe. Malaysia is a name given 
to the vast region peopled by various branches of 
the Malay race, embracing the Malay peninsula and 
the great islands and island groups in the adjacent 
seas.” “India proper is about equal to Europe west 
of Itussia, and contains more nationalities distinct in 
character and diverse in language than Europe 
Our missionaries to-day are preaching in thirteen 
different languages, and among their converts may 
be found representatives of as many great national- 
ities. We preach in many tongues, and yet weld 
our Conferences together into one organic body. We 
win converts from many different castes, and yet 
induct them all into the same Church, and teach 
them to be one in Christ Jesus. We have schoolsin 
which the pupils write in the sand under a village 
tree, and colleges in which they pursue a course 
quite equal to that of your American Universities. 
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We maintain our church organization and all the 
familiar features of our Methodist system, and yet 
adapt our machinery and methods to the practical 
wants of the most conservative people on the globe. 
We are called upon to create a literature in many 
tongues, to found and equip schools and colleges, to 
train preachers, soon to be numbered by the thous- 
ands, to teach the poorest of all living men how to be 
self-dependent and the most dependent of all Chris- 
tians to maintain self-supporting churches. The 
Central Conference of India is a body unique in 
Methodism; it is not a General Conference, but 
deals with many interests the General Conference 
would care for if India were near at hand. In 
addition to this Central Conference, we have three 
Annual Conferences (since increased to. five) and 
one Mission Conference, with seventeen Presiding 
Elders’ districts, and fourteen District Conferences. 
Connected with each Annual and District Confer- 
ence we have a properly organized Woman’s Con- 
ference. They have courses of study adapted to the 
various grades of workers, and from the Missionary’s 
wife to the humblest Bible reader, every female 
worker feels that her work is recognized by the 
Church, and that she is responsible to the Church 
for the right performance of her duty. 

We have now a Christian community in India 
of not less than 50,000 souls, and a membership, 
including full members and probationers of 30,000. 
We now receive more converts in a month than we 
used to receive in a decade. The sun which rose 
upon you this morning went down upon fifty con- 
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verts on the other side of the globe who had just 
exchanged the worship of idols for the service of 
the living God, and every day you tarry here will 
witness the ingathering of fifty more. No item of 
statistics is more significant and encouraging than 
the reported increase of 9679 Christian children and 
young people in our Sunday Schools. A few years 
ago, the most of our scholars were Hindus and 
Mohammedans; but now one third of the whole 
number are Christians and probably at the end of 
another year the ratio will be one half. 

Education takes a very prominent place in every 
successful mission. God has signally blessed our 
educational efforts during the last four years, and 
though greatly straitened by the reduction of our 
appropriations (from the Missionary Society) we are 
able to report an encouraging advance. Instead of 
545 schools of all grades four years ago we have now 
1039, and instead of 14,412 pupils we are now able to 
report 29,083. No less than 11,656 of the pupils are 
Christians, being more than three times the number 
reported four years ago. We have eleven high 
schools in successful operation and two colleges, 
one for men and one for women. 

We have always fully appreciated the fact that 
the work of India’s redemption must ultimately be 
accomplished by the children of the soil; and hence 
for years, we have had a vigorous theological sem- 
inary in our midst from which many excellent and 
able men have gone out as ministers of the Word. We 
have long since ceased to be able to supply a trained 
preacher for each new band of converts, but in the 
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absence of an experiericed man we take the best 
man to be found among the converts, and press him 
into the service at once. Each of these leaders is 
expected to do the double work of teacher and 
preacher, and the most of them are known as pastor- 
teachers. All of them are more or less formally 
connected with the District Conference, and receive 
their appointments annually in due form. At the 
late sessions of the Annual and District Conferences, 
I formally appointed no less than 1178 Methodist 
preachers to their work for the current year; and rn 
it will not chill your enthusiasm, I will add that 
during the same time and in the same formal man- 
ner, | appointed not less than 575 Christian women 
to various forms of Christian work in connection 
with the same Conferences. I trust no one will be 
startled by the statements just made. The honored 
term Methodist preacher is not usually apphed to 
men learning their letters in mud-walled hamlets, 
but I have used the words deliberately, because they 
express my exact meaning. The man who can skill- 
fully wield an ax in the forest is a woodman, no 
matter whether he be half-clad or robed like a king. 
The man who can persuade his fellow men to turn 
from their idols to the living God, and from the ser- 
vice of Satan to the discipleship of Jesus Christ is a 
true preacher of the Word. 

We believe we are doing our uttermost for the 
future advancement of the women of India when we 
throw wide open to our Christian sisters every 
sphere of labor in which they can do their Master’s 


work. 
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We have long recognized the absolute import- 
ance of our publishing interests, and have done 
what we could to prepare for the inevitable demand 
wnich must soon be made upon us to provide a 
Christian literature for the coming millions of our 
Church in India. We are pushing forward as best 
we can, and have now four publishing houses, 
located respectively at Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Singapore. We are printing in nine different 
languages, and as our converts multiply, we must 
provide not only periodicals, school books, tracts, 
and other ephemeral productions, but build up a 
substantial Christian literature in every language in 
which we found Christian Churches. 

Concerning the character of our Christians in 
India, we do not pretend to say that all our converts 
are model Christians; but we do affirm that they 
are Christian converts. Their future will depend 
very largely on our fidelity in teaching them, and 
for this reason we have cried out without ceasing 
for help to enable us to instruct more perfectly 
those whom we have baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Among the highest classes and castes 
our success is steadily increasing, while among the 
lower, especially the lowest, God has set before us 
an open door of opportunity such as has seldom 
been set before any Church or people. 

In November, 1890, in an address in Boston I 
ventured to say that I hoped to live till I should 
lead an assault upon the gates of hell with a hundred 
thousand Indian Methodists at my back. But 
although made only a year and half ago I have long 
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since become ashamed of it. If I were to make that 
address over again, I should deliberately say a 
million instead of a hundred thousand. How long 
it takes us to comprehend that Jesus Christ is in 
earnest in his efforts to save our race.” 

The mission to Bulgaria was begun in 1857, 
under the superintendency of Dr. Albert L. Long. 
In 1863 he removed to Constantinople to become a 
Professor in Robert College, in which work he has 
since remained. Owing to the wars and the un- 
settled state of the country and government, the 
direct fruit of the Mission has not been large, but 
the indirect results of Dr. Long’s work of translat- 
ing literature and training young men who are now 
among the leaders of the nation, shaping both its 
government and religion, give a hopeful outlook for 
the future of the Bulgarian field. There are reported 
in 1891, four churches and parsonages, nine schools 
with 232 scholars, 10 missionaries, and 171 members 
and probationers. 

Forty years before the beginning of our mission 
in Italy in 1872, Dr. Charles Elliott had advocated 
it, and twenty years later had urged it, till Gilbert 
Haven, joining, secured a report in its favor, and L. 
M. Vernon was sent out as superintendent. The 
difficulties and hindrances have been great and per- 
plexing, for Italy has so long been the heart of 
Romanism. Butin spite of all these we have in 1892, 
an Annual Conference, organized in 1881, with 24 
native ministers and six local preachers, 27 organized 
churches or stations in the principal cities, such as 
Rome, Florence, Mulan, Turin, Bologna, Genoa, 
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Naples, Palermo, Pisa and Venice, with 10 other 
places regularly visited by our preachers; 1,083 
members and probationers, with mission property 
valued at $156,500. At the last Conference 220 con- 
versions were reported. We have 583 scholars in 
the Sunday School, six Epworth leagues, ten young 
men students in the Theological School at Florence, 
eight boys, two of them grandsons of Garibaldi, in 
our Classical Institute at ome, and 41 girls in the 
W.F. M.S. Home, also in Rome. Our Publishing 
House in kome has sent out in the last year 62,000 
copies of the Advocate, and in six months 100,000 
pages of its Sunday School Monthly, beside 170,000 
pages of tracts, and 57,000 handbills and invitation 
cards. William Burt is now Presiding Elder and 
Superintendent. He says, “the day is not far dis- 
tant when this nation, which has had such a promi- 
nent part in the history of the Church, shall return 
to the primitive faith. The problem is how to pre- 
pare for and hasten the day.’ Again, “There is no 
Church so well adapted to lead in this great work 
as the Methodist Episcopal Church. Her doctrines, 
spirit and methods are precisely adapted to Italian 
thought and character.” ‘And wherever we have 
had a fair trial we have had success. It is now 
simply a question of suitable buildings and ap- 
pliances.” 

In 1872 also, the Mission to Japan was begun by 
Ik. S. Maclay, who had already been for 25 years a 
Missionary to China. It was organized into an 
Annual Conference in 1884. The present force (1891) 
of workers is 21 missionaries, 42 native traveling 
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preachers, 41 local preachers, and 295 ladies of the 
W. F. M. Society. There are also 27 churches, 9 
parsonages, 77 Sabbath Schools with 301 teachers, 
4255 scholars, (a gain of 4000 in ten years), and 3,705 
members, also a gain in ten years of 3094. A flour- 
ishing theological school with buildings valued at 
$15,000, with four teachers and 29 students is located 
at Tokio, the capital of the Empire, named the 
Philander Smith Biblical Institute after its chief 
patron. Also at Tokio an Anglo-Japanese College 
with property valued at $20,000, with 11 Professors 
and 230 students; and at Nagasaki a Seminary with 
a Theological Department, with 7 teachers and 212 
students. A Bible Woman’s Training School at 
Yokohama, two Girl’s Boarding Schools at Tokio, 
one with a Training Department, and one each at 
Fuknoka, Hakodate, Nogoya and Nagasaki, with a 
total of 59 teachers, 589 students, and property 
valued at $55,500 represent part of the work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in Japan as 
reported in 1891. There have been many notable 
conversions, among others, Sakuma Kitchitaro, a 
Chinese scholar and the leader of a club which had 
accepted the views of Mill and Spencer. By reading 
“ Byvidences of Christianity” he became awakened 
and soon after converted, and he and two of his 
brothers became local preachers and earnest work- 
ers, resulting in many trophies for the Master. The 
latest news from Japan is of an almost Pentecostal 
revival. in the Nagasaki Schools.- Three other 
Methodist bodies have missionaries in Japan and 
some steps have been taken for a union of all of 
them into one Methodist Church of Japan. 
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In Mexico, our Romish neighbor on the south, 
the work was begun in 1873 by Dr. Wm. Butler, (who 
also first-organized it in India), aided by Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, who met him in the city of Mexico 
for a brief visit. W.C. De Pauw gave $5,000 for the 
first purchase of real estate. After the death of 
Maximilian, the Liberal Government confiscated 
much of the property of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Dr. Butler coming while this was still unsold, 
was enabled to secure valuable properties which 
have increased six or seven fold in value. In 18835, 
the mission was organized into an Annual Confer- 
ence. Atits last report there were 32 traveling and 
29 local preachers, 2665 members, 47 Sunday Schools, 
with 1797 scholars, and property valued at $190,800. 
A Theological Seminary and Preparatory School at 
Puebla with property worth $27,000, with ten teach- 
ers and 165 students. A Boys School in the city of 
Mexico, and Girls’ Schools at Mexico, Puebla, 
Pachuca, Tetela, and Guanajuato. There is also a 
Publishing House, with its Abogado, and many 
other publications in the Spanish. 

The latest Foreign Mission was sent to ‘the 
Hermit Country” Korea in 1885. Owing to the 
restrictions of the laws its chief work has been in 
the school and hospital. During 1891 there were 
7,033 patients treated in the hospital, and this work 
is wearing away prejudice and opening the way for 
the Gospel. There have been maintained a Boys’ 
High School and a Girls’ Boarding Sciool at Seoul, 
the capital. There are now six missionaries with 23 
preaching places. Three of these are medical 
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missionaries. The chief school at Seoul has 53 
students. There are 73 members and 76 Sunday 
School scholars. This seems like a mustard seed 
indeed, but shows signs of a work of promise. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
organized in Boston in March, 1869, by nine saintly 
women, conspicuous among whom were Mrs. E. W. 
Parker and Mrs. Wm. Butler, returned missionaries. 
It sprang out of the felt need of women missionaries 
to reach the women of heathen lands inaccessible to 
men. When first organized there was such fear 
that it would interfere with the receipts of the 
Parent Missionary Society that the Woman’s Society 
debarred themselves from taking public collections 
in the Churches, and limited its sources of revenue 
to members, who give “two cents a week and a 
prayer,” life members made by the payment of $20, 
to mite boxes and private donations. But the result 
of its work has been such that the collections of the 
Parent Society have greatly increased, the mission- 
ary -zeal of the whole Church has been greatly 
quickened, a great work has been done in the 
mission fields, and almost if not quite as great a 
blessing has come to the women of the church at 
home, in the increased intelligence, the deepened 
interest and the fuller consecration to all the work 
of the Master. It is organized asa General Society 
composed of ten branches, viz., the New England, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
North-Western, Des Moines, Topeka, Minneapolis, 
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and Pacific. Each of these has a Board of Officers 
and has the charge of certain specified mission 
fields, while the Corresponding Secretaries, with 
two chosen delegates from each branch, comprise 
the General Executive Committee. Also Auxiliary 
Societies are organized in each locat church, and 
these are united 1m a Society in) éach— Presiding 
Elder’s district, and these in Annual Conference 
Societies. All of the Officers of all these Societies 
have from the beginning served without compensa- 
tion. The report of the Executive Committee for 
1892, shows 5,665 Auxiliaries, including Young 
Women’s Societies and Children’s Bands, 147,000 
annual members; money raised during the year, 
$265,000. Total amount raised since its organiza- 
tion, $2,862,111. It supports 128 missionaries in 
these foreign fields, Japan, Korea, China, Maylasia, 
India, Burmah, Bulgaria, Italy, South America and 
Mexico. It has under its care 372 schools, 30 of 
which are boarding schools, having about 13,000 
girls and 25,000 women under instruction. It has 12 
hospitals and dispensaries, and during the past year 
nearly 40,000 women have received medical attend- 
ance. It has built comfortable homes for its 
workers, also schools and hospitals. In Bareilly, 
India, a house and large grounds were given it by 
a native prince for a hospital. By its work and 
influence it has made schools and even colleges for 
women a necessity in Japan, China and India. It 
publishes a monthly paper in English and German, 
the “Heathen Woman's Friend;” also the “ Heathen 
Children’s Friend” for the little folks, with a 
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combined circulation of about 35,000. Also a Zenana 
paper fortnightly in four dialects for the women of 
India called the ‘““Woman’s Friend.” Atthe October 
meeting in 1892 an “unknown friend” promised 
$250 annually to publish it in Marathi, a fifth dialect. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society was 
organized at Cincinnati, in July, 1880, and Mrs. Lucy 
Webb Hayes was its first president. Its aims are 
“to enlist and organize the efforts of Christian 
women in behalf of the needy and the destitute in 
all sections of our country, without distinction of 
race, and to co-operate with other societies and 
agencies of the Church in educational and mission- 
ary work,’ It has a General Board of Managers, 
with co-ordinate Conference Societies complete in 
themselves and competent to undertake and provide 
for any approved line of work; also local Church 
Auxiliaries to the Conference Societies. The report 
to the annual meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
October, 1892, shows 75 Conference Societies and 
about 65,000 members. It has 12 Model Homes and 
Industrial Schools in the South, 16 Industrial 
Schools in the West; eight Deaconess’ Homes in 
various cities, and the Lucy Webb Hayes Training 
School for Missionaries in Washington, and employs 
a total of 150 missionary workers, not including 
those engaged in local work. Since its organization 
it has raised $605,363 in cash, and supplies valued at 
$405,659. It has $250,000 worth of property in real 
estate scattered throughout the land. Its organ, 


es 
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“Woman's Home Missions,” has a subscription list 
of 15,531. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Very effective agencies in the Mission work, 
both at home and abroad, are the Missionary Train- 
ing Schools. The first one was started in Chicago 
in 1885, under manifest Providential leadings and 
direction, by Mrs. Lucy Rider Myer, and her hus: 
band, Rev. F. S. Meyer. It began its work in a 
modest way in a rented house, but soon outgrew its 
narrow quarters, and appealing to the church, 
secured, through great faith and much sacrifice, its 
present commodious house on Dearborn avenue. 
Its work is to train women by a systematic course 
of wisely planned study, in connection with regular 
practice, both in outdoor and hospital work, for 
efficient service in city, home, and foreign missions. 
The success of this one has been so notable that 
several others have been opened, which are well 
equipped with instructors, and some own valuable 
properties. Prominent among these are schools at 
Cincinnati, Boston, New York and Washington. 

DEACONESS MOVEMENT. 

The Deaconess work in this country, grew 
naturally, like a ripened fruit, out of the Chicago 
Training School. As the graduates inereased, num- 
bers were found who, because of health or other 
reasons, could not enter foreign fields, but were glad 
to take up City mission work. When the Training 
School’s term closed some of these remained and 
gave themselves to the work in the city. The good 
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results were so apparent that the confidence of the 
Churches and pastors was secured, and kock Ikiver 
Conference sent a memorial to the General Confer- 
ence of 1888 for the full recognition of Deaconesses 
and their work. This was reinforced by a like 
memorial in urgent appeal from Bishop Thoburn, 
of India, and the movement was approved, and 
provisions and regulations therefor inserted in the 
Discipline. hese provide for an Annual Confer- 
ence Board of nine, three of them women, who shall 
have general control of the work in each Conference. 
Qualified persons, 25 years old, after two years’ 
continuous training, shall receive certificate of 
license from this Board; and relinquishing other 
pursuits shall deyote themselves to ministering to 
the poor, visiting the sick, saving the sinning, and 
other Christian work. No vow shall be exacted, 
each one being at liberty to withdraw at any time. 
They wear a uniform of black serge with white ties 
for economy and easy recognition. It has become 
the rule by consent that the Deaconesses receive no 
salary, simply a comfortable support. In May, 1892, 
there were 26 Deaconess Homes and 7 hospitals 
with 250 Deaconesses and probationers in the United 
States, five Homes with 19 Deaconesses in India, 
and others are being rapidly inaugurated. 

The Methodist Deaconess work in Germany, 
inspired by the great success of the “Kaiserwerth 
work” began by the organization of the “Bethanien 
Deaconess Society” in Frankfort in 1874. It has, in 
1892, five Homes in German and Swiss cities, with 
two hospitals, and 95 Deaconesscs, a majority of 
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whom are nurses, and $52,000 worth of property. As 
an offshoot from this the German Conferences in 
the United States have a Home in St. Paul and one 
in Amsterdam, N. Y., with members in other 
Homes. It is the belief of the wise and thoughtful 
that there is great promise for the Church in this 
movement, especially in shepherding the unchurched 
masses in the large cities. 


METHODIST HOSPITALS. 


The first one in America was started in Brooklyn, N. Y., by a 
subscription of eight lots and $200,000, made by George I. Seney- 
His total contributions thereto amounted to $410,000. It has been in 
operation for some years with such satisfactory results that it is 
constantly growing in favor with the public as a worthy represent- 
ative of the humanitarian work of the Church. A new central 
pavilion was dedicated in 1892, which adds to the capacity. The 
property is valued at more than $600,000, free of debt, with an endow- 
ment fund of nearly $200,000. 

The next in order of time was begun in Portland, Oregon, in 
connection with the Medical Department of Willamette University. 
For three years its work was done in a rented building. In 1889, 
James Abraham donated a site on which was built a fireproof brick 
building with wards for sixty patients and twenty private rooms. 

The Philadelpdia M. KE. Hospital was founded by a legacy of 
Dr. Scott Stewart. Its six buildings, with a capacity for seventy 
beds, besides rooms for student nurses, occupies five acres on South 
Broad street. It has an endowment of $200,000. Its plans propose 
five more pavilions with a total capacity of 350 beds. 

“Christ’s Hospital,’ in Cincinnati, has been started and 
operated by the “ Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home Association. ”. 
It occupies three buildings with over 100 rooms, and is located on, 
four acres of ground in Mount Auburn. Its medical staff comprises' 
thirty of the leading surgeons and specialists of the city. 

Wesley Hospital, Chicago, was started in rented rooms in 
connection with the Training School and Deaconess Home. and did 
good work there for four years. In 1892,it was removed to a property 
built for the purpose. It has rooms for thirty patients, and 
expect soon a large increase. 

The Methodist Hospital and Deaconess Home of Omaha was 
opened in 1891, with 14 Deaconesses and others in training and with 
its 28 beds it has been doing good work in this department of 
christian charity. 
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OTHER CONNECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS; THE BOOK CON- 
CERN; SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION AND TRACT SOCIETY, 
CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY; AND FREEDMAN’S 
AID AND SOUTHERN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


THE BOOK CONCERN. 

®N Methodism’s beginning, Wesley trained it to 
i appreciate the effective power of the printed 
page. In America, Benjamin Franklin had printed 
and circulated Wesley’s sermon on Free Grace and 
some of Whitefield’s sermons; and as early as 1769, 
Robert Williams printed a book of Wesley’s ser- 
mons and sold them for his own benefit. At the 
first Conference in 1773, it was resolved that no one 
should publish Mr. Wesley’s books without his con- 
sent, but that Robert Williams might “sell what he 
had published.” At the close of the war of the 
Revolution, Rev. John Dickins, was stationed by 
Asbury in New York, with an eye toward “the Book 
business ” in addition to the preacher’s work. Later, 
having loaned the Church $600, John Dickins was 
appointed the first “ Book Agent” in 1789, in Phila- 
delphia. This was the small beginning of the 
capital of the Book Concern. His first publications 
were The Christian’s Pattern by Thomas a-Kempis, 
the Discipline, a part of the Arminian Magazine, 
and of “Fletcher’s Checks,” ‘“Baxter’s Saints’ Rest” 
and four volumes of Wesley's sermons. After 
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Dickins’ death of yellow fever in Philadelphia, in 
1798, Ezekiel Cooper was appointed Book Agent. 
He afterwards reported: ‘When I engaged in this 
Concern in 1799, the whole amount of clear capital 
stock including debts and all manner of property 
was not worth more than $4,000; and I had not a 
single dollar of cash on hand to carry on the work 
or to procure materials, or to pay a single demand, 
which at that time was nearly $3,000. At the General 
Conference of 1804, the Concern had so far prospered 
that I could show a capital of about $27,000.” In 1804 
the business was removed to New York. In 1820, 
owing to the cost of transportation, a branch was 
started in Cincinnati which has become the Western 
Book Concern. In 1836, a fire in New York destroyed 
$250,000 worth of the property of the Concern. In 
1845, as the result of the separation of the Church 
South, the Agents paid its agents $270,000 in cash, 
and transferred to them all the property in presses 
and papers and books in the South, and the amounts 
due from Southern preachers. The New York Con- 
cern established Depositories, in Pittsburg in 1840, 
Buffalo in 1841, Boston in 1856, and San Francisco in 
1860. The Western Concern established Depositories 
in Chicago in 1852, and in St. Louis in 1856. Stores 
are also kept for the sale of its publications in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Syracuse and 
Detroit in this country, and in Bremen in Germany 
and Lucknow in India. At the General Conference 
of 1892 the net capital for the fiscal year ending in 
1891, was reported at $3,130,956; with sales during the 
four years of $7,269,896; and notwithstanding its low 
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prices, during the four years dividends have been 
made for superanuuated preachers of $455,000. 
These figures and the number and amount of its pub- 
lications show that this ‘‘ Book Concern” has grown 
from its small beginning to become the largest Reli- 
gious Publishing House in the world. At the close 
of its first century in 1889, it completed and held in 
joint occupancy with the Missionary Society, one of 
the finest of Publishing Houses, located in New 
York on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 20th Street, 
and costing with the ground and fixtures about a 
million and a quarter of dollars. It also has fine 
buildings in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco and Pittsburg. In 1826 it began the publication 
of “The Christian Advocate,” the mother of the 
large family of Advocates since and now among its 
publications.* For a list of its 28 other monthly, 
semi-monthly and weekly issues with nearly 3,500,000 
subscribers see the Methodist Year Book. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The Sunday School Union of the Methodist 
Bpiscopal Church was organized in New York in 
1827. In 1833, it was merged into the “Bible Sunday 
School and Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” At the General Conference of 1836, the 
separate Bible Society was dissolved and co-opera- 


* There is still living in Wisconsin (in 1892) Major E. L. Paine» 
a lay delegate to the General Conference of 1888, who took one of the 
wet sheets of the first number of the Christian Advocate from the 
press, and who has been a continuous reader of its weekly issue ever 
since. He also remembers hearing Bishop Asbury preach in his 


father’s barn in western New York. 
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tion with the American Bible Society recommended. 
Shortly before the General Conference of 1840, a new 
organization under the original name was made in 
New York, and adopted by that Conference. In 1852, 
it was made a corporation by the Legislature of. 
New York, in 1874, its charter was amended and in 
1880, the General Conference adopted its constitution. 
Its objects are “to advance the interests and pro- 
mote the cause of Sabbath Schools in connection 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States and elsewhere.” The Senior Bishop is its 
President, the other Bishops Vice-Presidents. Its 
Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer and Board of 
Managers (composed of 32 ministers and 32 laymen) 
are elected by the General Conference. Vacancies 
are filled by the Board. Its Corresponding Secretary, 
who is also its editor, has an assistant, a German 
assistant and three traveling agents for the West 
and South. Its work is conducted under five depart- 
ments, viz: ist.. Of statistics, for collecting, 
arranging and publishing the numbers of schools, 
scholars, teachers and other facts about all the Sun- 
day Schools in the home and foreign work of the 
Church. 2d. Of Benevolence: for collecting funds 
to aid, by grants of books and other requisites, new 
and destitute schools in home and foreign lands. 
3rd. Of instruction: “The Sunday School is the 
Church organized for the study of the Bible and 
Christian doctrine.” Itis the aim of this department 
to furnish such aids to officers, teachers and scholars 
as will help them to do their work in the best way. 
For this the Sunday School (Monthly) Journal, the 
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Berean Senior, Intermediate and Beginner’s Quar- 
terlies, Picture Lesson Paper, Leaf Ciuster, Berean 
Lesson Pictures, and the German Sunday School 
Bell and Bible Lesson are edited and prepared for 
publication by the Book Concern. And also Con- 
ventions and Institutes are held throughout the 
country. 4th. Of Periodicals; By this the Sunday 
School Classmate for youth and the Sunday School 
Advocate for children and the German Sunday 
School Bell are prepared for their semi-monthly 
issues. In 1892, the Classmate had a circulation of 
225,400 and the Advocate of 346,000. 5th. Of Pub- 
lications; This has charge of all literature prepared 
for the Sunday School Library. ‘The Sunday School 
Union is not a Publishing House. It prepares the 
matter but the printing and publishing is all done 
by the Book Concern, During the last three years 
the Union has also had a Department of the Epworth 
League. During the four years ending Nov. 30th, 
1891, the collections have aggregated $90,902. Add 
to these in 1891, a gift of $25,000 by Frederick H. 
Rindge, of Los Angeles, Cal., who wrote: ” I would 
like what I give, spent as soon as wise economy and 
foresight direct, wishing its energy in the hands of 
God-fearing workers may be so used that it will 
bring the most untaught children of the United 
States of America into the blessed experience of 
fellowship with Christ.” The circulation of its 
various periodicals, (yearly issues not single 
copies), has reached the enormous aggregate of 


3,463,400. 
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THE TRAGT. SOCLE IY. 

This Society was organized in 1892; is also 
a corporation with the Bishops as officers, and a 
Board of 64 managers elected by the General Con- 
ference. Its object is to collect funds and use them 
for distributing tracts, and “to diffuse knowledge 
by the circulation of the publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in the English and 
other languages in our own and foreign countries.” 
It has been closely connected with the Sunday 
School Union, its Corresponding and Assistant 
Secretaries for many years having been the same. 
It has a special agent in New York city who besides 
distributing large quantities of tracts has aided 
in establishing several missions. Its collections 
for the four years ending 1891, were $80,924. Its 
distribution of tracts in the same time, in home 
lands, reached 55,058,880 pages, and in foreign lands 
and many languages over forty million pages. 
Bishop Thoburn writes of the sum granted to India; 
“The press at Lucknow prints Urdu and Hindi, and 
has issued fully four times as much matter during 
the current year as the amount asked for.” Of his 
sermons 35,000 a week were printed and circulated. 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY. 


The Church Extension Society was organized 
by direction of the General Conference of 1864, to 
aid in building churches. It was made a corpora- 
tion in Pennsylvania in 1865, and its name changed 
to “ The Board of Church Extension of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church” in 1872. Its first Corresponding 
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Secretary, elected in 1864, was S.Y. Monroe. At his 
death in 1867, A. J. Kynett was appointed, and he 
has been re-elected every four years ever since. 
“Tts management is vested in three departments 
whose duties are defined in the Discipline.” Ist. 
The General Committee, consisting of the Bishops, 
the officers, one member from each of the fourteen 
General Conference Districts, elected by the General 
Conference, and fourteen members of the Parent 
Board. This Committee meets annually, and deter- 
mines the amounts to be asked for, from and to be 
appropriated to each Annual Conference and _ to 
Missions, and makes general rules for the Board. It 
has directed that no donations shall be made to 
churches costing over $10,000 without special per- 
mission of the Committee. 

Ond. The “Board of Church Extension,” known 
as the Parent Board. This is “the corporation com- 
posed of 32 ministers and 32 laymen in and near 
Philadelphia, and sustains the relation of Trustees 
for the whole Church, and supervises all the trans- 
Metione=ot the work.’ -° 3rd; Annual Conference 
Boards. These are composed of an equal number 
of ministers and laymen chosen by the Conterence, 
and the Presiding Elders, by which Board all appli- 
cations for donations within the Conference bounds 
must be recommended. The Parent Board admin- 
isters two funds, the General Fund from which gifts 
outright are made; and the Loan Fund from which 
loans are made to needy churches. From _ the 
organization of the Society to November, 1891, 7937 
churches have been aided with $2,828,712 from the 
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General Pund, and $1,501,026 from the Loan Fund. 
In 1876, an Architectural Department to provide 
plans at small cost, specially for the cheaper class 
of churches, was organized; and at the annual 
meeting in 189L the nucleus of a fund to purchase 
sites was started. Bor twenty years after 1868, Rey. 
Charles C. (better known as Chaplain) McCabe, was 
Assistant Secretary, whose duty was to act as field 
officer, to visit churches and Conferences and awaken 
interest in this work of the Church. By his practical 
methods, his rare devotion to his one work and his 
contagious enthusiasm he won the confidence and 
heart of the Church for his cause and added greatly 
to its contributions. He also, by giving his personal 
obligations, and by extra outside work, saved the 
fine church at Salt Lake City from sale for its 
debts, and delivered the Metropolitan Church in 
Washington, D. C., from its crushing incumbrances. 
A few years ago a Convention of Nationalists, 
Agnostics, and Liberals, passed resolutions that 
Christianity was losing its hold and was on the 
decline. Chaplain McCabe thrilled the Church and 
the nation by telegraphing the Convention: “The 
Methodist Episcopal Church alone is building two 
new churches a day the year around.” At the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1892, A. J. Kynett and W. A, 
Spencer were elected equal co-ordinate Secretaries, 


THE FREEDMAN'S AID SOCIETY. 


This Society was organized in Cincinnati in 
1866, by a band of true Chistian philanthropists, 
comprising Bishop Clark, Drs. Poe. Rust, Hitch- 
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cock, Eddy, Walden, Reid, Crary, and Allyn, and 
laymen Grant Goodrich and J. FP. Larkin. Prior to 
this, during the war, our Church had co-oper- 
ated with the Freedman’s Bureau, of which our 
General Fisk was one of the agents, and with 
other commissions in educating the freedmen. In 
October 1866, seventy-five teachers were appointed 
and the work begun. In 1868, the Society was 
approved by the General-Conference and its cause 
adopted as one of the regular benevolences of the 
Church. In 1872, a Board of Managers was appointed 
by the General Conference similar to that of the 
other Societies. Its work is declared by the General 
Conference to be “for the mental and moral eleva- 
tion of freedmen and others in the south, who have 
special claims upon the people of America for help 
in the work of Christian Education.” In 1888, the 
name was changed to Freedman’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society. It celebrated its 25th Anniver- 
sary, (shall we not say “silver wedding,” for it is 
united to its work for better or for worse until death 
do us part) in 1891. Extracts from its Quarter Cen- 
tennial report will best give its history. Its field 
covers sixteen Southern States, containing about one 
third of the area and population of the nation. 
Three-fourths of the illiterate masses of the nation 
are in these States; nearly 1,000,000 negro voters and 
about 500,000 white voters can not read their ballots. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has 503,408 mem- 
bers, nearly equally divided between whites and 
blacks, or about one-fifth of its entire membership 
in these States. These represent 1,500,000 people 
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under the care of the Church. To supply this host, 
and such others as inay desire it, with Christian edu- 
cation is the work of this Society. It has established 
and maintained institutions among both colored and 
white people. These are of various grade, whole 
number 42. Of the 22 for colored people one is 
Theological, ten Collegiate and eleven Academic. 
Of the 20 for whites, three are Collegiate and seven- 
teen Academic. 9495 students have been in attend- 
ance the past year, about equal numbers of males 
and females. At Nashville, the Central Tennessee 
College is located. Besides the Collegiate and 
Academic, it has Industrial, Theological, Legal, 
Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Departments. 
In Industrial buildings there is carpentry, black- 
smithing, printing, iron-working machinery, electro- 
typing, etc. Its School of Mechanic Arts has one of 
the finest outfits in the country. In this shop was 
constructed a ten-inch telescope complete, (except 
the lenses, furnished by Clark and Son), for Lawrence 
University at Appleton, regarded as one of the best 
and most complete of its size in the nation. Professor 
Sedgwick provided this outfit of machinery, and 
consecrates it, with his own splendid genius in 
directing it, to the work of Christian education for 
the freedmen. Here too for the use of the freedmen, 
is a large iron lathe which was used through the 
entire war in making cannon for the Confederate 
army. Another of the revenges of history. 

Sixteen years ago Bishop Gilbert Haven, with 
rare foresight, secured for the society four hundred 
and fifty acres almost adjoining the city of Atlanta, 
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Ga. This property is advancing in value and what 
is not needed for the University grounds will ulti- 
mately produce a good endowment for it. On it is 
located Clark University, with Chrisman Hall for 
the girls and Warren Hall for the boys; Gammon 
Theological Seminary with its fine building for clas- 
ses, its beautiful library and excellent homes for 
Professors; a school of Domestic Economy for the 
girls; and Industrial Schools for the boys and men, 
where are taught general blacksmithing and car- 
pentry, carriage making painting and trimming, 
harness and shoe making, printing, iron and compo- 
sition molding, planing mill work, and drawing and 
designing. The plan is to fit pupils to become 
journeymen and foremen in these trades. ‘ihe 
graduates at once go to good positions. 

At Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C., besides 
the Collegiate, College Preparatory, Normal and 
English courses, twenty distinct industries are 
taught. Adjoining its grounds of 100 acres, is the 
State Agricultural College for colored people, also 
under the Presidency of Dr. L. M. Dunton of Claflin. 
From its beginning Claflin University has enrolled 
8000 students, and has now nearly 1000 in attendance. 
These three Institutions with the University at 
New Orleans, are the larger schools for colored 
people and they grade down from these to plain 
Academies in rural districts. However, all the 
schools of the Society are graded and related so as 
to form a federation of institutions, with the same 
text books and courses of study for like grades. 
he three Collegiate Institutions for whites are the 
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Grant University at Athens and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
(two united); Fort Worth in Texas; and Little Rock 
in Arkansas. These have six affiliated Academies 
in Tennessee, three each in Georgia and North 
Carolina and one each in Louisiana, Alabama, .and 
Virginia. During the last four years there have 
been 1,250 conversions in the various schools of the 
Society. During the twenty-five years $3,070,260, 
have been expended, and $1,800,800 secured in real 
estate values including buildings. About four-fifths 
of this large sum has been spent for the colored 
people. With such a record and in such a work the 
Society deserves the warmest sympathy and the 
free contributions of the Church. At the General 
Conference of 1892, J. C. Hartzell and J. W. Hamil- 
ton, were elected co-ordinate Corresponding Secre- 
taries. 
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METHODISM AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 
[:N N impression has gone abroad, that the Meta- 
odists have been indifferent to the subject 
of College Education, and specially to an educated 
ministry. 
But this is far from the truth. No people have 


been more in earnest, or have made greater 
sacrifices for this cause then they, from the very 
beginning. It is true, that because of Methodism's 
evangelistic methods and spirit, resulting in a very 
rapid growth, it became necessary in the old world 
and in the new, in order to supply the demand for 
preachers, to press into its pulpits consecrated men 
from all ranks in life. But even these men. were 
urged, and required to study, and to be examined 
in prescribed courses, and many of them, even from 
the saddle and the cabin, became thorough and 
genuine scholars 

Methodism had its birth in a college at Oxford. 
Its founders themselves, and their father, grand- 
father, and great grand-father were all graduates of 
Oxford. Among Wesley’s first works was the found- 
ing of aschoolat Kingswood, of whose curriculum, he 
says: “ Whoever carefully goes through this course 
will be a better scholar than nine out of ten of the 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge.” 

Coke too, was a graduate of Oxford, and an 
accomplished scholar, and Asbury mastered the 
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Hebrew and the Greek in the saddle. As we 
have seen, they early founded Cokesbury College, 
which was twice destroyed by fire, with a loss 
of about $100,000, a very large sum, and repre- 
senting g@reat sacrifices in those early days. Asbury 
too, had been active in encouraging seminaries, but 
after the second fire deemed it to be his Providen- 
tial call to devote all his energies to the evangelistic 
work. But he and his fellows had so impressed the 
Church, that the year after his death academies 
were started in Baltimore, New York and New 
Hlampshire, the beginnings of a long line of Confer- 
ence Academies and Seminaries. 

The Methodists were forerunners in the work 
of co-education, their seminaries admitting both 
young men and women, and their colleges being 
among the first to open their doors to the girls. 
In the first class of this first Seminary at New- 
market, N. H., composed of five boys and five girls, 
was the afterward noted sailor preacher of Boston, 
“Father Taylor,” whose thrilling eloguence charmed 
Charles Dickens and many other noted visitors, and 
gave him almost a world-wide renown. In 1825, 
this institution was moved to Wilbraham, Mass., 
where it still continues its useful work, and by its 
Principals, Professors and students has become 
noted throughout the land. 

At nearly the same time or in quick succession, 
Cazenovia, Maine and Genessee Wesleyan, Nor- 
walk, Armenia, Gouverneur and East Greenwich 
Seminaries were founded in the North and many 
others in the South and West. 
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In 1818, Wilbur Fisk, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, was received into the New England 
Conference. Dr. Hoss, editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate of the Church South, at Nashville, has recently 
said of him: “In completeness of character Wilbur 
Fisk was perhaps the foremost man produced by 
American Methodism. He had great gifts as a 
teacher, preacher, orator and administrator ; but his 
chief distinction lay in the fact that he was one of God's 
serviceable, everyday saints.” And Abel Stevens 
writes of him: “A man of intrinsic greatness ; of 
the highest style of Christian character, of rare 
pulpit eloquence, grace and dignity. No man did 
more to redeem his Church from the imputation of 
ignorance with which it had been branded by the 
trained clergy,” of New England. The work to 
which he devoted his rare talents and his life, 
declining even the Bishop's office to promote it, 
was that of inspiring the Church of his choice to 
provide the facilities for a College education. In 
the General Conferences of 1824 and 1828, he wrote 
the reports of the Committee on Education, which 
were adopted; documents which thrilled the Church 
like a bugle call, and fully committed it to the grand 
work. Its first fruits was Augusta College, blossom- 
ing out from a County Academy, which was located 
on the Ohio river in Kentucky. Some of the most 
noted men in Methodism have been connected with 
this Institution, among them Martin Ruter, H. B. 
Bascom, Peter Akers, Prof. J. S. Tomlinson, John 
P. Durbin, Dr. J. M. Trimble and Bishop Rk. S. Foster. 
After “the Separation” it was discontinucd. Next 
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came Madison College at Uniontown, Pa., also bud- 
ding from an Academy into a College in 1827. H. 
B. Bascom was its first President, and Charles 
Elliott, Professor of Languages. Dr. Bascom re- 
Signed mn 1829, to take thesPresidency sors ee 
American Colonization Society, which at that time 
filled the horizon of hope im the nation forse 
American negro. Professor Elliott, the cultured 
Irishman, did valiant service for the Church as 
editor of the Western and Central Advocates during 
the trying times from 1886 to 1848, and from 1860 to 
1864, and as President and Professor of Iowa Wes- 
leyan University. Madison College later became 
merged in Allegheny College at Meadville, Pa. 

Next in time came “Wesleyan University” at 
Middletown, Conn., under Dr. Fisk’s own guidance, 
beginning work in 1831. As it is the oldest now 
existing it is often called the Mother of Methodist 
Colleges; for it has furnished more Presidents and 
Professors for others than any of its many suc- 
cessors. Its successive Presidents, among whom 
are great names in American Methodism, have been 
Wilbur Pisk, Nathan Bangs, Stephen Olin, Wm. 
Aug. Smith, Joseph Cummings, Cyrus D. Foss, John 
W. Beach, and last, and a worthy successor of a 
noble line, Bradford P. Raymond. 

FoNowing Wesleyan in swift succession, during 
the next thirteen years, prior to the Separation, 
were Randolph Macon in Virginia, Allegheny at 
Meadville, and Dickinson at Carlisle, Pa.. McKen- 
dree at Lebanon, Il., Indiana Asbury at Green- 
castle, since changed to DePauw, Ohio Wesleyan ‘at. 
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Delaware, and Genessee at Lima, N. Y., afterward 
removed to Syracuse. Since that time more than fifty 
others have been put in operation, in all parts of the 
Union, from Boston in the East, to Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California in the West, and from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota in the North, to Texas, 
New Orleans, Georgia and Tennessee in the South. 
One of the more modest and useful of these is 
Lawrence University in Wisconsin. Its Preparatory 
Department was started in 1849 in the woods at the 
Grand Chute of the Fox River, where has since 
grown up the large manufacturing town of Appleton. 
Its first inspiration came from a letter written by 
Amos A. Lawrence, an Episcopalian of Boston, who 
wrote the Presiding Elder that he had observed 
that the Methodists made money go further in edu- 
cation than any one else, and that he would make a 
cift of some land and $10,000 incash if the Methodists 
of Wisconsin would putinalike sum. The offer was 
met and the Institution named after Mr. Lawrence 
against his protest. Its successive Presidents have 
been Edward Cooke, R. Z. Mason, Geo. M. Steele, E. D. 
Huntley, B. P. Raymond and now C. W. Gallagher. 
Many of its alumni are filling important positions 
in the Church, notably Dr. Olin A. Curtis, Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Boston University, and 
Dr. B. P. Raymond, President of Old Wesleyan. 
Among the more notable ones are the Boston 
and Northwestern Universities. Under the inspira- 
tion and guidance of Gilbert Haven, 
Bishop, and other leading men, Boston University 
was incorporated in 1869, and endowed by Isaac 
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Rich, who bequeathed to it his large estate. Its 
charter provides for the establishment of a large 
group of-Colleges. 

Their control and administration are committed 
to the University Corporation, consisting of the 
President and twenty-five Trustees; the University 
Council, composed of the President, the Registrar 
and the Deans of all the Faculties; the University 
Senate, comprising the members of the Council 
and all regular Professors; and the Faculties of the 
Colleges and the Schools. The Schools are for post 
graduate courses. There are already in operation, 
Colleges of the Liberal Arts, of Music and Agricul- 
ture, and Schools of Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Oratory, and a School of All Sciences, for candi- 
dates for the: “higher degrees, which are 10. 
conferred except upon a satisfactory examination. 
Wm. F. Warren, D: D., a graduate of Wesleyan, 
and in a German University, and for some years 
Professor of the Bremen School of Theology in Ger- 
many, was elected first President in 1878, and still 
continues; and to his rare qualifications is due a 
large measure of its remarkable success. At the 
report in 1891, the value of its grounds and buildings 
was placed at $454,000, its endowment at $1,050,000, 
with 95 Professors and 939 students. 

The Northwestern University is the ripe fruit 
of seed planted by a far-seeing band of Laymen, 
among whom were Grant Goodrich, J. K. Botsford, 
John Evans and Orrington Lunt, who in 1853 
purchased a farm of 380 acres on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, twelve miles north of Chicago, and 
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planted thereon the city of Evanston, and the prin- 
cipal Colleges of the University and secured a 
Charter for the University, which forbade liquor 
selling within a limit of four miles therefrom. 
Its successive Presidents have been Drs. Clark 
T. Hinman, R. S. Foster, E.O. Haven, C. H. Fowler, 
Joseph Cummings, and now Henry Wade Rogers. 
It has grown to large proportions, with its College 
of Literature and Science, a_ first-class Obser- 
vatory, and telescope, fine facilities for Chemistry 
and Physics, its College of Art and Music, its 
Preparatory School, and its affiliated School of 
Theology, (the Garrett Biblical Institute), located 
in Evanston, and its Schools of Medicine, of 
Law, and of Pharmacy and Dentistry, located in 
Chicago. In 1891, its grounds and buildings, were 
valued at $755,000, and its Kndowment at $2,743,163, 
with good prospects of large increase. In the same 
year it enrolled 150 Professors and Teachers with 
2.065 students of which only 737 were in preparatory 
courses. Both this and Boston University have 
admitted men and women on equal terms from the 
beginning. 

Want of space forbids further notice of specific 
institutions, except to say that the Ohio Wesleyan 
and DePauw Universities, also co-educational, have 
been prominent for the large numbers graduated 
and the deep religious life maintained. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

After severe struggles through a winter storm 
a Methodist preacher reached his appointment to 
find an audience of one, a Yankee tin-peddler. He 
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preached his sermon, and not long afterward the 
peddler was converted and proved to be John 
Dempster, the son of one of Wesley’s early mission- 
aries to America. He proved to be a mighty man 
in the Church, going as one of the first missionaries 
to Buenos Ayres, South America, and later becom- 
ing one of the leading preachers in New York. 
But his most notable work was the planning, col- 
lecting for and inspiring the founding of the two 
first Theological Seminaries of the Church; the first 
at Concord, N. H., afterward moved to Boston and 
united with the Boston University ; and the “‘ Garrett 
Biblical Institute” at Evanston, Ill. This last takes 
its name from Mrs. Eliza Garrett, the widow of one 
of the early mayors of Chicago, who gave to it the 
chief portion of a large fortune. “Since these; sr 
others have been founded in the United States, five 
in Europe, and one each in China, India, Japan, 
Mexico and South America. 

From the report of the Board of Education for 
1892, we find supported by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in this and foreign countries, 17 Theological 
Seminaries, 54 Colleges and Universities, and 124 
other Literary Institutions, with 2,343 teachers, 
40,026 students and a value of property and endow- 
ments of $26,022,392. 

In addition to these, there has grown up under 
Methodist inspiration and auspices, though not 
confined thereto, the grand uplift toward a Higher 
Education known as the Chautauqua Movement. 
This began to take form in 1874, under the plans and 
labor of Dr. J. H. Vincent, then Secretary of our 
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Sunday School Union, ably assisted by Lewis Miller, 
of Akron, Ohio. 

The original intention was to establish the 
Chautauqua Assembly to utilize summer vacations 
by combining innocent and attractive recreations 
with a course of lectures on biblical, social and 
scientific subjects. This idea has grown, at the 
Chautauqua Assembly, and at a great number of 
more or less successful imitators throughout the 
country, until there are now Summer Normal 
Schools for Sunday School and Public School 
Teachers, Schools of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
cuages, of the Sciences, of Music, Art and Physical 
Culture, in addition to the successful courses of 
lectures on well chosen topics, including the great 
reforms. And it has come to pass that the 
Assembly Platform attracts the best talent of the 
nation, and gives it its freest and widest scope for 
usefulness. But the product of Chautauqua of 
widest interest and usefulness is the “ Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle,” whose wisely 
planned and widely adapted “ Four Years’ Course 
of Study” becomes a Home College for old and 
young, and provides “ manifold ministries of incen- 
tive and inspiration.” Its “Circles” have pene- 
trated almost every nook and corner of this country 
and Canada, and have crossed the ocean to the Old 
World and to Australia, and are found in China, 
India, Japan and the Sandwich Islands, and have 
given an inspiration and an uplift to multiplhed 


thousands. 
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The General Conference of 1892, provided for a 
plan of Federation of all the Literary Institutions 
of the Church, under the auspices of the Board of 
Education. And also approved the plan of establish- 
ing, at the National Capital at Washington, Post 
Graduate Schools, in the various Departments of 
knowledge, to be known as “The American Uni- 
versity.” 

This institution has already secured an eligible 
site of one hundred acres near the city of Washing- 
ton, and under the leadership of Bishop John FP. 
Hurst, its chancellor, has elected a Board of Trustees 
of national reputation and is maturing its plans and 
has begun the movement for collecting an endow- 
ment fund of Five Millions of Dollars, to be secured 
before opening its schools. Its location at the Na- 
tional Capital, where its students can have the benefit 
of the great collections of the Congressional Library, 
the National Museum and the Smithsonian and other 
Institutions, will give it the manifest advantage of 
immense accessible material provided by other 
agencies without cost to itself. 
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OUR CHURCH POLITY, OR ITS PLANS OF GOVERNMENT. 


(wor VERY Methodist ought to be familiar with the 
<2 wonderful history of his Church, which in 
about 125 years has taken the leading rank in num- 
bers and perhaps in influence among the many 
denominations in the Nation. But, if not acquainted 
with its history, all members ought to understand 
its polity that they may find their place in its work 
and rightly relate themselves to its far-reaching 
plans. Its founder, John Wesley, held his mind and 
heart so open to Providential leadings as to accept 
constant guidance, and thus, as the needs became 
apparent, the method was fitted to the need, and the 
Church developed into a complete organization. 
Wesley’s mind and habits demanded the most 
thorough system, and hence everything he planned 
was systematized for the utmost economy of time 
and effort. Thus the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
representing most closely his thoughts and plans, 
and adopting them at his suggestion, was a most 
wisely constructed connectional organism for the 
great work of saving men and of building them up 
into Christian character. Its foremost purpose was 
the evangelistic work, that of getting men con- 
verted and rightly started, and hence the organiza- 
tion was largely built about the preacher, as the 
central force, who was to give his whole time and 


strength thereto. 279 
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The preacher, called by the Holy Spirit, his 
gifts, grace, and fruits recognized by the Church, 
was to consecrate himself entirely to the one work; 
keeping himself free from all other entanglements, 
while the local Church provided support for him 
and his family. In order that he might not become 
entangled in wordly affairs, he was to go to Con- 
ference at the end of every year ready to move if 
the better judgment and wider outlook of those in 
general charge deemed it best. 

Wesley’s original plan was to have several local 
societies arranged into circuits with one preacher in 
charge and one or more assistants, who took their 
turns in holding the respective services at each 
church.* A number of these circuits compose a 
Presiding Elder’s District; and the Elder is to have 
the oversight of all the affairs of the Church therein. 
Several of these contiguous Districts are organized 
into an Annual Conference, composed of all the 
Traveling** Preachers (including the Presiding 
Elders) within this territory. 

The Traveling Preachers are classed into two 
orders, Deacons and Elders, the latter equivalent to. 
the Presbyters in some other churches. A Deacon 
must be recommended by the local Church and be 
elected by the Annual Conference, after thorough 
examination, and then be ordained by the laying on 
of hands by the Bishop. 


* In the thickly settled parts of the country these circuits have 
gradually disappeared, and each local Church, with its own 
stationed preacher, has become the unit of organization. 

** A Traveling Preacher is one who devotes his whole time to 
the work, in distinction from a Local Preacher, who has a secular 
occupation but preaches more or less regularly. 
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After having served as a successful Preacher 
for two years, and passed examination in prescribed 
studies, he may be elected as Elder, ordained by the 
laying on of hands of the Bishop and other Elders, 
and received into full connection in the Annual 
Conference. A Presiding Elder is an Elder ap- 
pointed by the Bishop in charge of a District. A 
Bishop is an Elder elected by the General Confer- 
ence, and made General Superintendent of the 
affairs of the general Church. A Missionary Bishop 
is Superintendent of affairs within his field, as 
Bishop Taylor in Africa and Bishop Thoburn in 
India and Malaysia. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCHKH. 


The Traveling Preachers are required to attend 
the Annual Conference which is presided over by 
one of the Bishops. Here they make reports of the 
number of full members and probationers, and local 
preachers in each charge; the number of Sunday 
Schools, of officers, teachers and scholars, the num- 
ber of deaths and baptisms, the number and value 
of Churches and Parsonages, and of the amounts paid 
by each Church for salaries and current expenses, 
and raised for the various general benevolences of the 
Connection. These statistics are published in the 
minutes. They also, by Committees appointed before 
hand, carefully examine all who are recommended 
for admission to the Conference, or are on trial, both 
as to their character, habits, entanglements, effec- 
tiveness, fitness, and acquaintance with the pre- 
scribed course of study, watchfully guarding the 
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door of the Conference against the admission of any 
unworthy of the sacred calling. They by vote elect 
or reject each applicant, and also elect candidates 
for Deacon’s and Elder’s orders. At Conference also, 
they consult together about the varied interests of 
the denomination within the Conference, hear 
reports and addresses from the Secretaries of the 
Connectional Benevolent Societies, listen to inspiring 
sermons and addresses, hold prayer meetings, and 
a Conference Love Feast, unite together in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and, having caught 
inspiration and enthusiasm from contact with each 
other, and with the great men of the Church, receive 
their appointments to their several charges for the 
coming year at the hands of the Bishop, aided by his 
cabinet of Presiding Elders. These Annual Confer- 
ences have throughout the history of Methodism 
aided greatly in the development of a personal con- 
secration to the work of God, and of a devotion to 
the wide interests of the Connection. The benefits 
have been noted, and the annual gathering of men 
of lke interest is being widely copied in business 
enterprises. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The Annual Conferences elect delegates (Elders 
who have traveled four years), at present in 
the ratio of one to every 45 of the preachers, 
to the General Conference, which meets once in 
four years, and is the law-making body of the 
Church, with “full power to make Rules and Regu- 
lations for the Church” under specified restrictions. 
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This body has under its control and supervision, 
all the Connectional Benevolences of the Church 
including its Publishing interests, and quadrennially 
reviews and legislates for them if necessary; it 
elects their Boards of Managers and General Secre- 
taries, the Agents in charge of the publishing 
houses, and the Editors of the various Connectional 
publications; it elects the Bishops, appoints their 
places of residence, and reviews their acts, decisions 
and doctrines on appeal from five Elders or from 
an Annual Conference. It also acts in a Judicial 
capacity both in trial of appeals, or of a Bishop, and 
in the interpretation of the law of the Church. 
It also voices the views of the Church on the 
great reforms of the time, such as the Slavery 
and Temperance questions, Sabbath Observance, 
Fraternity and Unity and kindred subjects, by con- 
sidering them carefully and framing its expression 
into appropriate resolutions. Until 1872, it was 
composed entirely of Preachers, but at the General 
Conference of that year, after long discussion and 
preparation, laymen were admitted, two from each 
Annual Conference. These are elected by a Lay 
Electoral Conference, composed of one delegate 
from each Quarterly Conference, which meets once 
in four years at the Annual Conterence. 

Besides the Annual and General Conferences, in 
the later years, District and Judicial Conferences 
have been added. The District Conference is for the 
better organization and supervision of each Presiding 
Elder's district; and is composed of the Traveling 
and Local Preachers therein, and of one Steward, 
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Class Leader and Sunday School Superintendent 
from each charge, chosen by its Quarterly Confer- 
ence. The Judicial Conference grew out of the need 
of saving the time of the Annual Conference in the 
hearing of appeals. Any preacher formally accused 
of crime or heresy, after a trial by a committee of 
his peers, has the right of appeal to his Annual 
Conference. ‘To decide these Appeals, each Annual 
Conference elects seven Elders called Triers of 
Appeals. A Judicial Conference is composed of 
these Triers of Appeals from three Contiguous 
Annual Conferences; is presided over by a Bishop 
and hears and adjudicates all cases of Appeal, with 
the further right of Appeal on questions of law to 
the General Conference. 

Having followed the various organizations of the 
Preachers, those of the Members may perhaps best 
be noted by taking a new Society, which has gen- 
erally grown up on this wise. The Presiding Elder 
or Preacher finds a community destitute of the 
services of our Church. He sends a preacher to 
find a hall or house, or perhaps a barn, and to hold 
services. At the close of the service a Class is 
organized, the only condition of entrance being a 
desire “‘to flee’ from the wrath to “come and be 
saved” from sin. A leader of the Class is appointed 
to hold weekly meetings and to help by oversight 
and suggestion in spiritual growth. These first 
attendants and those who afterward join them are 
Probationers, who, after six months’ trial, on recom- 
mendation of the Leader, and examination by the 
Preacher, are received into full connection and be- 
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come members. Probationers have all the priv- 
ileges of members, except that they are not eligible 
to office. As the need arises of providing funds for 
the current expenses of the services, Stewards are 
appointed to attend to such matters. When a place 
of worship is built or secured, trustees are appointed 
to hold the title to the property for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In the meantime a Sunday 
School has been started. The teachers elect a 
Superintendent and other officers, who with the 
teachers, the Preacher in charge (as ex-officio chair- 
man) and acommittee afterward appointed by the 
Quarterly Conference, constitute the Sunday School 
Board; which thereafter elects officers and teachers 
and conducts the affairs of the school. As the 
Society increases, other Classes are formed and 
Leaders appointed. Next a chapter of the Epworth 
League is organized among the young people, with 
its several departments of religious, literary and 
charitable work, followed by a like Junior League 
for the children. In the smaller charges the Lead- 
ers and Stewards have regular meetings and con- 
duct the affairs of the Society. In the larger 
Churches, the Leaders, Stewards, Trustees and 
Sunday School Superintendents are organized into 
an Official Board, which, with the Preacher as chair- 
man, holds regular meetings and conducts the affairs 
of the local Church. 


QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 
In all the Societies, large or small, the local 


Church is organized into a Quarterly Conference, 
composed of the Preacher, the Local Preachers, 
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Exhorters, Stewards, Class Leaders, Trustees, Sun- 
day School Superintendents and President of the 
Epworth League. This body meets four times a 
year, is presided over by the Presiding Elder of the 
District, and has final control of all the affairs of the 
local Church. At each meeting a report is expected 
from the Preacher in charge and from Local Preach- 
ers, Leaders, Stewards, Trustees, Superintendents 
and Presidents, of the various lines of work in their 
charge. Its other duties are to receive complaints 
against any member, and provide for their trial by 
a Committee of his peers; to try appeals from the 
decision of such Committees, to license Exhorters 
and Local Preachers after examination; to recom- 
mend suitable persons for admission on trial into 
the Annual Conference; to elect Stewards and 
Trustees, upon nomination of the Preacher, (unless 
the laws of the State require the Trustees to be 
elected by a vote of the Society); to confirm the 
Trustees so elected and to confirm Sunday School 
Superintendents and Presidents of Young People’s 
Societies; and to appoint the various Standing Com- 
mittees needed for the conduct of the Local Church 
and for attention to the Connectional Benevolent 
Societies. The Class Leaders are appointed by the 
Preacher in charge. 


ITINERANCY. 


In order to the efficient working of the system, 
the Local Church surrenders its right to choose its 
Pastor, and the Preacher to select his Church, into 
the hands of the Bishop, aided by the Presiding 
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Elders, at the Annual Conference; so that each 
Preacher receives his charge and each Church its 
Pastor once a year. By the present law of the 
Church, a Preacher may be appointed for five suc- 
cessive years to the same charge and not again till 
five years have intervened. That this system of 
Itinerancy demands sacrifice on the part of the 
Church, and a heroic sacrifice by the Preacher and 
his family, may have been one of the large elements 
in its success. The chief points in its favor are, that 
it provides constant work for all the Preachers, and a 
Preacher constantly for each of the churches; so 
that there is no waste, as there is in other com- 
munions, in which one fourth, to one third of the 
Pastors are regularly without work, and the same 
per-cent of the churches without Pastors. It avoids 
the great friction which often arises in bringing 
together and separating Pastor and people. With 
this assurance of regular work, it promotes inde- 
pendence in the Preachers, and gives opportunity 
for developing special gifts and powers. It also 
wives each church the advantage which comes from 
the varied talents of succeeding preachers, with 
special gifts and adaptations. That it has been a 
success, the production of great and independent 
Preachers, the esteem in which it is held by the 
Church, the care taken to maintain it, and the rapid 
srowth of the Church under its operations, all 
testify. 

That the polity of our Church is adapted to the 
real work of a Church, that of bringing men into the 
Kingdom of Christ and building them up in, Christa 
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like character, has been proved by its record, for 
the more closely a local church has followed the 
provisions of the Discipline, the more surely has its 
success been assured. Its provisions for work for 
all its people, its carefully adapted organization for 
aggressive work, with its complete system of super- 
intendence, beginning with the Class Leader, and 
going on to the Pastor, the Presiding Elder and the 
Bishop, commend its polity to the wise and thought- 
ful, and demand for it an earnest devotion and an 
efficient working from all its members. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LARGER METHODISM; AND ITS ECUMENICAL 
CONFERENCES. 

IX. T the General Conference of the Methodist 

“Episcopal Church in 1876, Dr. A. C. George 
presented resolutions in favor of an Ecumenical 
Conference of the many branches of Methodism. 
These were adopted and a Committee appointed to 
promote it, with Dr. George as Secretary. After 
many difficulties had been overcome, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 7th, 1881, the first Ecumenical Conference of 
Methodism met in John Wesley’s famous City Road 
Chapel in London. There were 400 Delegates, 200 
each from the Eastern and Western Sections, distri- 
buted nearly in proportion to the numbers of each 
denomination. 

In the Eastern Section, the British Wesleyan 
Conference had 88; Primitive Methodists, 36; the 
Methodist Free Churches, 22; Methodist New Con- 
nexion, 12; Bible Christians, 10; Wesleyan Kkeform 
Union, 4; Irish Wesleyan, 10; the French Conference, 
2; and the Australian, 16. 

In the Western Section, the 200 were distributed 
thus: Methodist Episcopal Church, 80; Methodist 
Episcopal, South, 38; African Methodist Episcopal, 
12; Methodist Episcopal Zion, 10; Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal, 6; Evangelical Association, 6; 
Methodist Protestant, 6; American Wesleyan, 4; 
and 2 each to United Brethren, Free Methodist, 
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Independent Methodist, Congregational Methodist, 
and Primitive Methodist Churches in the United 
States; and to the Churches in Canada, Methodist, 
12; Methodist. Episcopal, 4; Primitive Methodist, 
Bible Christian, and British Methodist Episcopal, 2 
each. The Delegates assembled represented 28 
different denominations. They came from England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Africa, India, Japan, China, 
Australia, New Zealand, Polynesia, and from all 
sections of the United States, from Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, South America and the 
West Indies. “The three great divisions of the Teu- 
tonic race, viz: the main German, the Anglo-Saxon, 
and the Scandinavian were represented, the Latin 
races by some members and the African, by not a 
few branches.” These widely scattered branches of 
the Methodist family sent delegates only who could 
take part in proceedings conducted in the English 
language. But the prayers for the Conference and 
its success, went up in thirty to forty languages 
from good Methodists in nearly every part of the 
globe. These delegates too, spoke for 32,652 Trav- 
eling and 89,292 Local Preachers, and a total 
membership numbering only 459 less than Five 
Millions, with nearly Five Millions of Sunday School 
scholars. 

The call of the Joint Committee for this First 
' Ecumenical Conference made the following state- 
ments: ‘The Conference is not for legislative pur- 
poses, for it will have no authority to legislate. It 
is not for doctrinal controversies, for Methodism 
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has no doctrinal differences. It is not for an attempt 
to harmonize the various polities and usages of the 
several branches of the one great Methodist family, 
for Methodism has always striven for unity rather 
than uniformity. It is not in a word for consolida- 
tion, but, for co-operation. It' is-to dévise such 
means for prosecuting our home and foreign work 
as will result in the greatest economy and efficiency, 
to promote fraternity, to increase the moral and 
evangelical power of a common Methodism, and to 
secure the more speedy conversion of the world.” 

The first morning was given to opening religi- 
ous services, conducted by Dr. George Osborn, 
President of the British Wesleyan Conference, with 
a sermon by Matthew Simpson, Senior Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the text. 
John V1, 63. “The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life,” and the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper. The afternoon was 
spent in hearing an address of welcome by President 
Osborn, with responses by Bishop McTyeire of the 
Church South, Bishop Warren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Rev. George Douglas of the 
Methodist Church of Canada. 

The rules provided for Presiding Officers, 
Secretaries, and a Business Committee of twenty; 
also that, after devotional services, the first hour of 
each forenoon session be set apart for resolutions 
and papers not in the regular programme, to be in 
writing, to be read and referred to the Business 
Committee without debate; the “regular pro- 
gramme” to consist of a paper on a designated 
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subject, limited to twenty minutes, to be followed 
by an invited speaker in an address of ten minutes, 
after which thirty minutes shall be allowed for 
remarks, each speaker limited to five minutes and 
to one speech on the same subject. All votes to be 
taken by a count of individual members. 

The following topics, each with several subdi- 
visions comprised the regular programme, with 
one day given to each: 

“Methodism, its History and Results.” 

“ Rvangelical Agencies of Methodism.” 

“Methodism and the Young.” 

“'The Lord’s Day; and Temperance.” 

“ Possible Perils of Methodism.” 

“ Education.” 

“Use of the Press for the Advancement of 

Christianity.” 

“ Home Missions.” 

“RPoreign Missions.” 

“Christian Unity, 

On the evening of the eighth day, the Conference 
met in Exeter Hall to receive Deputations from the 
Pan Presbyterian Council, the Presbyterian Church 
of England, United Brethren Church, Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, and the British Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews. 

Also Mass Meetings were held in Exeter Hall, 
to discuss, ‘Methodist Work on the Continent of 
America,’ ‘“ Methodist Work in India, China and 
Japan,” “Methodism in Australia and Australian 
Missions.” A successful feature was the hold- 
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ing of six Provincial Meetings in Bristol, Leeds, 
Truro, Newcastle on Tyne, Hanley and Birmingham, 
to which deputations from the Conference were 
sent. Pleasant social attractions were: A breakfast 
in Exeter Hall, given by the “Religious Tract 
Society of London,” the day before the opening; 
and a reception the next evening by the Lord Mayor, 
Wim. McArthur and his lady, both Methodists, at 
his official residence, the “ Mansion House.’ On the 
first day, a resolution of sympathy with President 
and Mrs. Garfield, was adopted and cabled them. 
On the last day, news of his death was received, the 
hall was draped in mourning, appropriate resolu- 
tions were adopted standing and in silence, and 
expressions of condolence were sent to Mrs. Garfield 
and to his mother. 

In his farewell address, Bishop Simpson said : 
Amoneethe results of this Conference’ “us the 
broadening effect on the minds and feelings of the 
delegates”: Again, “it would have the effect of 
bringing the different branches of Methodism 


together more easily’”—“to make them pay more 
attention to the great essentials of Methodism and 
less to the varieties.” “We have not only arrived at 


certain decisions, but our hearts have been drawn 
together in united sympathy. Methodism, it has 
been said, was one of the bonds of the brotherhood 
of nations. They had not only been a Peace Congress, 
but a Temperance Congress, a Congress smiling 
upon Woman’s Work in the world, and a Congress 
upon almost every thing that was calculated to raise 
humanity higher and to broaden the thoughts and 
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sympathies of men. Let us look for that greater 
power, that holier baptism, which will subdue all 
the world unto Christ.” 

With the Doxology and Benediction the Confer- 
ence Closed. 


THE SECOND ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE OF 
METHODISTS. 


While the initiatory steps for the first Ecu- 
menical were taken in the United States, those for 
the second originated with the British Wesleyan 
Conference. At its session in 1886, the British Con- 
ference appointed a large Committee to consider 
the advisability of holding a second Rcumenical 
Conference in 1891. It was instructed to consult 
with others that had united in 1881, and report. The 
next year the Conference adopted the report of this 
Committee, sanctioning “the holding of a second 
Ecumenical Conference in America in 1891, on a 
basis similar to that of 1881. The Committee was 
re-appointed with power to proceed and prepare for 
such Conference: 

At the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, held in 1888, a Committee was 
appointed to consider the subject. This Committee, 
after conferring with representatives of other 
bodies, reported, recommending the holding of the 
Conference and the appointment of a Commission 
with power to make arrangements. The report was 
adopted. ‘Similar action was taken by other 
Churches, it being a general sentiment that other 
Ecumenicals must follow the first, and also that as 
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the first had been held in the home of the oldest 
Methodist Churches, the next should be held in the 
home of the strongest. Accordingly plans having 
been matured by a joint Commission, the second 
Kceumenical Conference of Methodists, assembled in 
Washington, Oct. 7th, 1891, with 500 Delegates in 
attendance, 200 from the Eastern Section and 300 
from the Western. 

The delegates represented the same denomina- 
tions as at the first, except that in the Eastern 
Section there were added, delegates from the 
“United Methodist, Free and Independent Methodist 
Churches of England, and the South African and 
West Indian Churches; and in the Western Section, 
the “Union American Methodist Episcopal” and the 
“African Union Methodist Protestant” Churches 
added delegates, while four of the Canadian Meth- 
odist Churches had united in 1883 to form “The 
Methodist Church of Canada.” 

Wm. Arthur says of the delegates and of the 
Conference: “They came from the British Isles and 
Japan, from the Cape of Good Hope and the Hudson 
Bay country, from France and Fiji, from Germany 
and Mexico, from New Foundland and New Zealand, 
from the Yang-tse and the Ganges, from the various 
regions of Australia and from all sections of the 
American Union.” “Though the numbers were 
greater than in the first Ecumenical Conference, the 
incompleteness of the Assembly as a representation 
of all the existing Churches of Methodism was 
equally marked. No one represented the Methodists 
of Italy, or of Scandinavia, or of the West Coast of 
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Africa, or of the region of the Congo, the Orange 
River, or Transvaal. And what made the incom- 
pleteness more obvious was the absence of Christian 
brethren of the Polynesian, Hindu, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Kaffir, Zulu, and African born Negro races. 
This left out much which would be necessary to 
present an adequate symbol of all that God had 
wrought among the families of men by the humble 
instrumentality of the Methodists.” 

But while the first Conference included 28 
branches and the second 29, the 32,652 traveling 
preachers had increased to 45,283; and the trifle less 
than five million of members had swelled to more 
than six anda half millions, and the 4,803,012 Sunday 
School Scholars to 6,524,162 during the ten years. 

Speaking of the first Conference Dr. T. B. 
Stephenson, President of the British Wesleyans, 
said: It “has done far more than those who planned 
it ever idreamed at “could doy ite hase note ous 
accomplished certain direct results, such as the 
Union of the Canadian Churches, but it has alto- 
gether altered the relation of the various bodies 
which constitute our Eastern Methodism to each 
other. I do not“hesitate to say that there is’ a 
warmth of kindly feeling and a readiness and heart- 
iness of co-operation, a frank and hearty recognition 
of each other’s rights and privileges in the heritage 
of Methodism which did not exist before.” 

Of the second he also said: “People are quite 
ready to criticise this Conference. They ask: What 
is it for? What is the good of leaving your work 
and meeting for a while and talking about matters? 
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What practical end is subserved? Some of these 
people would, I suppose, lke us to tear up 
our ecclesiastical constitutions and re-create them 
in the space of a fortnight; some would be per- 
fectly satisfied if we could get up a great fund. 
Of course, it would be something like a hundred 
millions of dollars. We could not think of anything 
less than that. How miserably such men misjudge 
the great forces by which the world is moved. Ideas 
and sentiments are the things which most mightily 
move men. A great ideais like the seed of God. 
It has the germ of life in it. It will grow, for the 
divine energy is in it. 

“Tf you will yield to divine sentiment, that senti- 
ment of brotherly love which opens heart to heart, if 
you will let that sentiment work, great results will 
come from this Conference.” “We must not think 
too much about these great constitutional questions, 
or about those which relate to the realm of scientific 
thought, nor even about those great and pressing 
questions which touch the relations of Methodism 
to social life. All these are of vast importance, but 
we must give ourselves to this supreme question of 
an abounding spiritual life, and then Methodism 
will be in the present as it has been in the past, the 
mightiest converting force inthe world.” And Wm. 
Arthur in his opening sermon said: “What licons 
ceive to be the purpose we are sent here for, is to 
seek means of being more holy and more useful and 
of making all the Churches represented so.” 

The subjects discussed at this Conference were: 
“Beumenical Methodism,” subdivided into “The 
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Present Status of Methodism in the Eastern Section,” 
“and in the Western.” 

“The Christian Church: Its Essential Unity 
and genuine Catholicity,” (divisions), “Christian 
Unity, and Co-operation.” 

“ The Church and Scientific Thought,” as shown 
in The Influence of Modern Scientific Progress on 
Religious Thought;” “ The Attitude of the Church 
toward the various phases of Unbelief;” and “The 
Bible and Modern Criticism.” 

“The Church and her Agencies,” (divisions), 
“ The Preacher;” the “ Press;” the “ place and power 
of Lay Agency;” “Methodist Brotherhoods and 
Sisterheods,” and “ Woman's Work in the Church.” 

“ Bdacation.” “The Religious training of the 
Young;” “the Family;” “the Sanday School;” “Ele- 
mentary Education, Sectarian and State;’ “Higher 
Education the Duty of the Church;” “ University.” 

Also these other subjects were discussed each 
under two or more divisions, “Romanism;” “Tem- 
perance;" Social Problems;” “ Missions;” “ War and - 
Peace:” “The Church and Public Morality;’ “The 
Outlook in the Christian Resources of the Old 
and New World,” and finally “ The Church of the 
Future.” 

-\s pleasant adjuncts to the Conference a recep- 
tion was given in Music Hall in New York, before 
its opening, and one in the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia after its close. Also a reception by 
Hon. M.G. Emery, ex-mayor of Washington, and one 
by President and Mrs. Harrison at the White House. 
And one to the delegates and friends at the Metro- 
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politan African Methodist Episcopal Church. Bxcur- 
sions were made to the grounds of the proposed 
American University and to Mount Vernon. 

In his farewell address Bishop Hurst said: “You 
came with your magnificent office, namely, to 
represent the interest, the heart and mind of the 
vast Methodist constituency that engirdles the 
world, twenty-five millions of people, and that office 
has been magnificently performed.” “Tf we ask 
what does the Conference mean, we are compelled 
to answer “ Union and Progress.” 

An Executive Commission of 80 was provided 
for to make the necessary arrangements for the 
Third Ecumenical Conference in 1901. 

The Conference was a marked success through- 
out in the spirit of fraternity which was constantly 
manifested. And after its close representatives of 
the several African Churches held an informal meet- 
ing to consider the question of Organic Union. 


= 


CHAPTER XX, 


METHODISM AND THE YOUNG: 
THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


<= INCE those early days, when John Wesley, 
SS) though only eight years old, was, at his own 
request, admitted to the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper by his father, after a careful examination ; 
when Mary Bosanquet (afterward Mrs. Pletcher) at 
five years of age determined to be a Methodist, at 
seven experienced God’s pardoning love, and at 
twelve was wont to rise early and go out and read 
and pray in the cottages of her neighbors; when 
Asbury, (afterward the famous Bishop) began read- 
ing the Bible regularly at six, was converted at 
fourteen and began holding meetings at sixteen, 
Methodism has been foremost among the Churches 
in its care and plans for the young. In its leading 
branches it has taught the doctrine that all children, 
who die before they have reached the age of 
accountability or have committed personal sin, 
are among the saved, for the merit-ef Christ’s 
atonement reaches as far as the taint of Adam’s sin. 
It has also held that “all children, by virtue of 
the unconditional benefits of the atonement are 
members of the kingdom of God, and therefore gra- 
ciously entitled to baptism,” and has made provision 
therefor; at the same time requiring the parents to 
take solemn vows to train such children for Christ 


and for his Church. It has also provided for receiv- 
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ing “these. baptized “children into=the Church, (at 
which time they are to accept for themselves the 
solemn consecration made for them at baptism by 
their parents, and to take upon themselves the obli- 
gations of membership in the Church. 

At the very organization of the J7Zethodist 
Episcopal Church one of the Conference questions 
was: ‘What shall we do for the rising generation?” 
Part of the answer was: Whenever ten children can 
be gathered, the preacher shall meet them once in 
one or two weeks for an hour’s converse with them 
upon their religious duties; and also pastors are 
enjoined to pay particular attention to the young 
children during their pastoral visits. In 1787, the 
preachers were required to take a list of the names 
of the children, and if any of them through their 
instruction should become truly awakened, they 
were to admit them into the Church. In 1824, the 
General Conference prescribed that the preachers 
should take their names and form them into classes 
for religious instruction ; and in 1836 it explained 
farther that this instruction should embrace the 
nature of experimental religion, and the design, 
privileges and obligations of baptism. And for 
nearly fifty years its Discipline has contained sub- 
stantially the same provision as at present, VIZ: 
“The Preacher in charge shall organize the baptized 
children of the Church, at the age of ten years or 
younger, into classes, and appoint suitable Leaders, 
(male or female), whose duty it shall be to meet 
them in Class once a week, and instruct them in the 
nature, design, and obligations of Baptism, and the 
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truths of religion necessary to make them ‘wise 
unto salvation’; urge them to give regular attend- 
ance upon the means of grace; advise, exhort and 
encourage them to an immediate consecration of 
their hearts and lives to God, and inquire into the state 
of their religious experience; provided that children 
unbaptized are not to be excluded from these 
Classes. Whenever baptized children shall have 
attained an age sufficient to understand the obliga- 
tions of religion, and shall give evidence of piety 
they may be admitted into full membership in the 
Church, on the recommendation of a Leader with 
whom they have met at least six months in Class, 
by publicly assenting before the Church to the 
Baptismal Covenant, and also to the usual questions 
on Doctrines and Discipline.” 

The result of such doctrines and practice has 
been that the hearts of many children have been 
early turned to the truth, and very many who have 
become eminent in the Church have dated their 
conversion to childhood’s early years. The cele- 
brated Wilbur Fisk was converted at twelve; Alfred 
Cookman at ten; Principal Blakeslee of East Green- 
wich Seminary at eleven; Dr. C. H. Payne at fifteen, 
and Bishop Bowman at sixteen. And one active 
worker testifies that he was converted in his 
mother’s arms; for when about five, sitting in his 
mother’s lap, she put the solemn question to him: 
Will you now accept Jesus to be your Saviour and 
King? And he, realizing enough to know what it 
meant, answered, I will, and I do, gave himself to 
the Lord, was converted, was recognized by the 
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Church and has become a successful winner of other 
souls. Another, now an enthusiastic District Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
repented of her sins and asked Jesus for forgiveness 
before she was five, was received into the Church at 
seven, and has been a faithful and successful helper 
of other children for many years. These are but a 
few examples of the many trophies Methodism has 
won by her teaching and practice that the lambs of 
the flock should early be brought into the warmth 
and shelter of the fold. As we have seen, our 
church has been among the foremost in the devel- 
opment and use of the Sunday School, making it an 
integral part of the Church, as much as the prayer 
meeting. It was also one of the first to adopt the 
“Children’s Day,” and provide for its annual observ- 
ance. With these provisions for the children, and 
the “Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles” for 
the youth, Methodism might seem to be well 
equipped for the care of its young people. But in 
the counsels of his Providence God was preparing 
an agency which promises to overtower all others 
in its influence upon the young people and through 
them upon the Church. 

The early years of the last third of the nineteenth 
century were marked by a great increase of interest 
in young people and of activity by them. This 
interest appeared in many lines and in manifold 
forms. It provided new toys and tools and games, 
new picture and story books, books of travel, 
history, science, religion, poetry and song, weekly 
papers and monthly magazines, new school books, 
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aye and new schools, kindergarten, industrial and 
athletic, and classes and clubs, circles and societies 
for instruction and training of all kinds and forms 
and grades. The activities embraced political, edu- 
cational and religious movements. But the great 
and notable movement of the last fifteen years has 
been the birth and growth of the Young People’s 
Societies for religious work in the Churches. The 
fields were ripe for the harvest, and in all parts of 
the land and among all denominations of Christians 
the young people were inspired and moved to band 
themselves together for christian work. The Society 
which has grown to greatest proportions is the 
“Young People’s Society of Christian Endéavor, 
familiarly known from its initials as the Y. P.S.C. E.” 
This was started in 1881, by a Congregationalist 
preacher of Portland, Me., in his own church, but as 
it embodied in its principles and methods the 
Scotch Presbyterian idea of a covenant or pledge 
and the Wesleyan idea of consecration and confes- 
sion or frequent witnessing for the Master, coupled 
with the early church idea of “trying to do and be 
what Jesus would have them,” it spread through all 
the denominations until at the annual gathering of 
the International Convention in New York, in August 
1892, there were present representatives of 21,080 
Societies, having 1,370,200 members in 30 denom- 
inations. 

In the meantime under a similar impulse, but 
some of them organized at an earlier date, there had 
grown up in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
New England, Eastern, Central and Western States 
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five different Societies of Young people, each with a 
considerable following. May 14th, 1889, representa- 
tives of each of these Societies, viz: the Young 
People’s Methodist Alliance, the Oxford League, the 
Young People’s Christian League, the Methodist 
Young People’s Union, and the Young People’s Alli- 
ance of the North Ohio Conference, met in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and after two days prayerful deliberation, 
agreed upon proposals for uniting all these Societies 
into one, to be named from Wesley’s birth-place and 
from his expressed desire “to form a League offen- 
sive and defensive with every soldier of Jesus 
Christ 


THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


The proposals were accepted, the Epworth 
Herald was started as its organ, its executive man- 
agement was added to the work of Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
Secretary of the Sunday School Union, and three 
years later it came knocking at the door of the Gen- 
eral Conference for recognition with about 8,000 
Chapters and between four and five hundred thou- 
sand members. 

This marvelous growth is but an expression of 
the wide-spread feeling of need, and of the warmth 
of the welcome of this new helper in the work 
of the Church. One of our Bishops has said “that 
the 15th of May, 1889, will stand in Methodist 
history beside that Christmas day of 1784, on which 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized.” 
And at the anniversary meeting, during the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1892, Dr. J. F. Berry, Editor 
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of the Epworth Herald, said: “We are celebrating 
to-day the third anniversary of the organization of 
the Epworth League. What has it accomplished? 
Has it met the expectation of its friends and the 
Church? Here are fifteen things the League has 
already done. 1. It has stimulated a taste for a 
better literature. 2. It has awakened a new interest 
in the systematic study of the English Bible. Our 
publishers say the demand for Bibles has doubled 
during the last year ortwo. 3. It has emphasized 
the importance of a liberal education, and started 
hundreds of our bright boys and girls toward our 
colleges and seminaries. 4. It has solved for many 
churches the perplexing recreation question. 5. It 
has promoted denominational loyalty. Our young 
people have become more familiar with the history, 
doctrines, polity and present-day achievements of 
our Church, and they are proud to belong to sucha 
Church. 6. It has unified the work of the young 
people of our Churches. 7. It has filled up the 
dangerous gap between the Sunday School and the 
Church. 8. Through its great district and Confer- 
ence conventions our young people have become 
acquainted with each other as never before, 
and the Connectional idea and spirit of Methodism 
has been wonderfully promoted. 9. By a series 
of magnificent mass-meetings of the young people 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South in St. Louis, Louis- 
ville and other border cities, a movement has been 
begun which heralds the dawn of a new day of Chris- 
tian fraternity and co-operation between these great 
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sister Churches. 10. Our League has everywhere 
emphasized the Wesleyan doctrines of regeneration, 
the witness of the Spirit, and the efficacy of the blood 
of Jesus to cleanse from all unrighteousness. Upon 
our bright new banners has been written the motto: 
‘Holiness unto the Lord.’ 11. It has in two years 
established a newspaper, giving it a paid circulation 
of 61,000 copies weekly; the largest circulation of 
any denominational weekly in the world. 12. It 
stands for the sincerest Christian fraternity, the 
same fraternity which exists between Methodist 
churches and other churches and between Methodist 
Sunday schools and those of other denominations. 
13. It has ushered in an era of blessed Christian 
optimism. 14. It has become a mighty Evangelistic 
force. 15. And last, but by no means least, the 
League has emphasized the Good Samaritan side of 
Christian life. By Christly ministries we are trying 
to show the unreached masses that we love them, 
and desire to see them reached and saved. That is 
the record of three years. We are grateful to God 
for what He has permitted us to do and for the help 
He has given us.” 

The name “Epworth League” with a constitu- 
tion similar to our own has also been adopted as the 
title of the Young People’s Societies of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, and of the Methodist 
Church of Canada. 

THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
IN ITS ORGANIZATION 
becomes a great connectional League, as wide as the 
bounds of the Church for carrying out its announced 
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purpose, “to promote intelligent and vital piety in 
the young members and friends of the Church, to 
aid them in the attainment of purity of heart and 
constant growth in grace, and to train them in works 
of mercy and help.” Its watchwords as engraven 
on its Greek Cross badge are: “ Look up, Lift up,” 
and its motto as printed on its leaflets: ‘‘ We live to 
make our own Church a power in the world, 
WHILE WE LIVE TO LOVE EVERY OTHER CHURCH WHICH 
EXALTS OUR CHRIST.” 

The management of this League, according to 
its constitution, adopted by the General Conference 
of 1892, is vested in a Board of Control, consisting of 
twenty-nine members, one of whom, the President, 
to be a Bishop, fourteen to be appointed by the 
Bishops, and fourteen more, one from each of the 
fourteen General Conference Districts, to be chosen 
by the Leagues in those districts. The officers of 
the League, chosen for four years, are this President, 
four Vice-Presidents, (two of whom to be laymen), 
a General Secretary and a Treasurer; which officers, 
with the Editor of the Epworth Herald and his Ger- 
man assistant, elected by the General Conference, 
shall constitute the General League Cabinet, in 
charge of the League, in the interim between the 
biennial meetings of the Board of Control. Provi- 
sion is made for organizing Leagues for each General 
Conference District, each Annual Conference and 
each Presiding Elder’s District. But the unit of 
organization, for which all the rest are formed, is 
the Chapter in each local church, organized to carry 
out the great objects of the League. Each such 
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Chapter, when fully organized, will have a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer; 
which officers, approved by the Quarterly Confer- 
ence, will with the Pastor, constitute the Cabinet, to 
have general charge of the Chapter’s work. The 
Vice-Presidents in their order and the Secretary 
and ‘Treasurer each have the chairmanship of 
one of the six departments of the work, to one of 
which each member is assigned, and will nominate 
a committee to aid them. These departments and 
their work are shown on this Epworth League 
Wheel. 


Pastor. 
PRESIDENT. 
Jr. L. Supt. 
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It is hardly expected that any one Chapter will 
carry on all the work suggested for the several 
departments, but each Chapter will have the six 
departments and some work in each and will fill in 
more as the way opens. The suggestions are finger 
posts pointing to the many doors that will open to 
the eager feet of young people who are in earnest 
to do something for the Master. In addition to the 
devotional and literary meetings the model consti- 
tution prepared by the Board of Control provides 
for monthly business meetings to hear reports from 
the Departments and attend to the necessary busi- 
ness. Local Chapters may decide to have active and 
associate members, the latter having all priv- 
ileges except eligibility to office. The Pledge for 
active members reads: “I will earnestly seek for 
myself, and do what I can to help others attain, the 
highest New Testament standard of experience and 
life. I will abstain from those forms of worldly 
amusement forbidden by the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and I will attend as 
far as possible, the religious meetings of the Chapter 
and the Church and take some active part in them.” 
Courses of reading have been prepared for the 
League, to aid its members in promoting a Christian 
character of the most complete type. These are 
arranged in monthly divisions for convenience, and 
will surely aid the mental and spiritual growth of 
the readers. 

We gather from the papers some random 
sketches of the work done by the League. In one 
town in New England the Chapter was organized in 
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1889, the birth-year of the Epworth League. This 
Chapter from a recent report shows 230 members. 
Its work has been quite varied. It has held a six 
o'clock meeting every Sunday evening, taking the 
form of a prayer meeting, a praise service, vespers, 
Bible reading, or testimony meeting as at the time 
seemed best. Once a month it has taken charge of 
the Church services for Sunday evening, sometimes 
as a prayer meeting and sometimes as a special 
evangelistic service. Again that the people might 
be informed on our. Church Benevolences, there 
have been addresses on the Brooklyn Methodist 
Hospital, the Deaconess Home, and the Home 
Missionary Society Immigrant’s Home, on Mis- 
sions, Home and Foreign, and on the Church 
Extension and Freedman’s Aid Work of the Church. 
On these evenings collections have beeu taken for 
the several societies. Cottage prayer meetings have 
been held resulting in blessed conversions. Open 
air services also, on the Green and at the wharf have 
been useful. Calls upon the sick are regularly 
made, some special cases being visited weekly.. The 
Literary Department has given courses of Lectures, 
(four of high grade for fifty cents); also public pro- 
grams with “ Russia and Nihilism” and “Columbus 
and his times,” as the themes ; neighboring Leagues 
have been received; a piano has been bought, and 
subscription made to the Church expenses, carefu! 
records have been kept, press notices secured and 
preserved in scrap books; and finally the report 
concludes: “Our members have been trained to 
more efficient work, and to more responsibility; and 
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our past history leads us to desire to push our work 
still more generally and vigorously, not as an inde- 
pendent line of operation, which would be fatal to 
our church, but as a harmonious part of our church 
work.” Another Chapter has made a charge of a 
bunch of flowers for admission to its special monthly 
meetings, which having been used to beautify the 
room for the evening, have been sent to the Dea- 
coness Home, to be distributed to the sick. Another 
has packed and sent two barrels of provisions and 
delicacies for the Deaconess-Home. Another has 
given an evening to a Deaconess Home program, at 
the close of which boxes of clothing, barrels of grocer- 
ies and fruit were filled and packed on the platform 
in presence of a giving and cheering audience, with 
the probable result of sending two young ladies to the 
Home to give themselves to the blessed Deaconess 
work. Another has sent a delegation to the camp 
meeting and kept open a tent for special young 
people’s services, with most cheering results. 
Another, after an evening given to the study of “Meth- 
odism as related to College Education,” has‘sent two 
young men to college to prepare for the ministry. 
And still another has given one evening a month 
each to Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
other American poets, as a high grade literary 
entertainment, while not neglecting its regular spir- 
itual work. One young lady, while on her summer 
vacation, went to the Pastor in the town and said, “at 
home I am chairman of the Department of Mercy 
and FHelp and if I can be of service to you I shall be 
glad.” He gave her a list of his “shut ins” witha 
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note of introduction, and she called on them, sang 
and read to them and prayed with them, greatly 
to their enjoyment. Many of the Chapters have 
organized Junior Leagues, and some have made it 
part of their duty to help the boys and girls in the 
beginnings of their work. 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE. 


This is for the boys and girls under fourteen, 
and is to be a training school for the Epworth 
League Chapter, under superintendence of its 
“Department of Spiritual Work.” It has an organi- 
zation and constitution of its own with its own 
officers, committees and meetings and carries on its 
work through five departments viz: Of Devotional 
Work; for holding weekly meetings. Of Instruction; 
for instruction in the Bible and in the doctrines and 
institutions of the Church, and in Christian char- 
acter. Of Temperance Work; for circulating the - 
pledge and other active work for the. cause.; Of 
Practical Work; for a general lend-a-hand work. Of 
Entertainment; for social and literary entertain- 
ments. A pledge recommended but not required, 
reads: “I do hereby promise, with the help of God, 
to try always to do right; to pray every day; to read 
every day in the word of God; to abstain from pro- 
fane language, from the use of tobacco and from all 
intoxicating liquor.” The Epworth Herald publishes 
a department for the Juniors each week. 

In these organizations of its children and youth, 
firing their young enthusiasm and fixing their glad 
devotion to its spiritual work, there is great promise 
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for our Church, for the youth of to-day is the Church 
of to-morrow. 

With its learned and holy founders illumined 
and led by the Spirit, with its scriptural and preach- 
able doctrines, with its missionary spirit manifest 
by its rapid extension at home and abroad, and by 
its million and a quarter a year for missions, with 
its record of consecrated living, holy daring and 
blessed dying, with its multiplied numbers and 
with its complete organization compacted into a 
great Connection, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
if true to its history, its opportunity and its God, 
must become the right wing of the great army of 
conquest to which the promise is that the world, con- 
quered not by carnal but by spiritual weapons, shall 
become the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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- of the local Church to which they belong and may leave 
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FEOR the preservation of Family Records the following 

pages have been arranged on which records can be 
preserved for the benefit of the family and their descend- 
ants, as indicated by the foregoing pages, commencing with 
the head of the family. Following the blanks are a number 
of prepared pages in which any items of family history 
or interest, not covered by the forms, may be recorded as 
fully as desired. . 

The importance of preserving family records should not 
for a moment be lost sight of, no matter if one is not able to 
trace back the family history as far as would be liked, it is 
no excuse for not preserving what is known, for there isno | 
doubt but those who come after will most gladly add their) 
records to that bequeathed to them. 

If one fails to do this can he realize the sorrow it may 
cause his descendants when they find that what should 
have been preserved for them is forever lost. On the other 
hand, if one preserves all he can in his life time, and at his 
death leaves it for those who come after him, think of the 
satisfaction and comfort it will afford them to peruse the 
pages prepared for their use by their honored ancestors. 
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My father was born on the- Ptday of <= 


axe sie 


BiG Was Of 252 ase cee BT eo) nationality. My mother 
was born off the ="..2- day Of 042 cee Jie eee 7 Sens 
and. Was: OF mice ee ee nationality; they were 
married on tnecees day:.6f ...220 227" one een tis seme 
At ---------------- 2a nn san nn enn nnn a 5 ee a oS Bs ee ee ee , 
they. were: the parents: Olea ee children, born on the 


following dates and named as follows : 


Names. Dates, Place. 
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The following are the names and date of death of any 


of their children who have died : 


Names, Dates. 


Place of pittial, --f2--4-es esas ee Sos 


Date and place OfLedlotnern s.d eat besser es 


Place of Burial. 
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Statement concerning the head of the family’s education 
whether it was in common school, academy, seminary or 
college, if a graduate, from what institution, with what 
degree, and in what class. 


Statement concerning Profession or Occupation, when 
commenced and where carried on. Kk 
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Names and date of birth of our children : 


Names. Date of Birth, Place. 


Following are the names and date of the death of any of 
our children who have died : 


Names. Date, Place of Burial, 
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Following is for recording any items of interest relating 
to your sons’ and daughters’ education, marriage or busi- 
ness: 
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Dime of unitingwith chtreh 22. es eae lS ee 


Name of Church 
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If a member of the Epworth League, time and place of 
joining: 
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Societies of which a member and offices held therein: 
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they were the parents of —___.._______.__ children, born on the 


following dates and places : 


Names. Dates. Places. 


The following is the names and date of the death of 
any of her brothers and sisters who have died : 


Names. Date. Place of Burial, 
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Date and place of her parents death : 
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Statement relating to wife’s education, if a graduate, 
state when and from what school: 


Official positions held in Church or Church Societies: 
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If a member of Epworth League : 


WaDate of sjoimin pea Sst. oi Te eee mals 


What place 


NOTE.—For the benefit of the children and their descendants itis hoped each 
mother will see that her family record is made as complete as possible, if this is 
done children secure records of both parents’ families and their nationalities. 


MISCELLANEOUS FAMILY HISTORY. 


The following pages are arranged for miscellaneous 
family history, not covered by the foregoing pages, on which 
matter of family interest may be recorded as desired : 
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396 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

FS Entered 

3 Minisetry. 

3 Names, Born. : Remarks. 

oe Pa 

6 Conference | 

o A 

7S: m (oe eS eae 3ept. 9, 1747..| Brit. Wes. .- |1778/died at sea, May 3, 1814, aged 66 
1784 Pee eee naee erring ee 20, 1745.| Brit. Wes. ..|1767/d. in Va., Mar. 31, 1816, aged 71 
1800|Richard Whatcoat...| eb 23, 1736.|Brit- Wes....|1769)/d. in Del., July 4, 1806, aged 40 
1808] William McKendree.|July 5, 1757..|M. BE. Ch....|1788)/d. in Tenn., Mar, 5, 1835, aged 78 
1816]Enoch George.......|Mar. 10, 1768.|M. E. Ch..../1790)d.in Va., Aug. 23, 1828. aged 60 
1816] Robert R. Roberts.../Aug. 2, Wi 73..|Baltimore ../18U2/d. in Ind,, Mar. 26, 1843, aged 65 
1824|Joshua Soule........ Aug. ils 1781..|New York..|1798) Bish. M.E.Cbh.Sh.’46, d. Mar.6, 1867 

1824|/Elijah Hedding....../June7, 1780..|New York.. 1801\d. in Pokeepsie, Ap. 9, 752, aged 72 
1832|James O. Andrew... .|Jan. 7, 1794...|S. Carolina.. 1812 Bish. M.E.C, Sh., 46, d.Mar2,ag. 71 
1832 John Emory _|Apr. 11, 1789.|Philadelph../1810 d. in Md., Dec. 16, 1835, aged 46 
1836| Beverly Waug Oct, 28, 1789,.| Baltimore ../1809 d. in Md., Feb. 9, 1858, aged 69 
1836/Thomas A. Morris,..}/Apr, 28, 1794..!Ohio.... .. b\d. in O., Sept. 2, 1874, aged 80 
1844] Leonidas L. Hamline May 10, 1797.|Ohio 3|Resigned ’52, d. in O., Mar. 28, "65 
1844/Edmund S. Janes..../Apr. 28, 1807.|Philadelph. .|1830/d. in N.Y. elty, Sept. 18, 1876, ag. 69 
1852] Levi Scott. - . 22, (Oct. 11, 1802). Philadelph../1826/d.in Del.iJuly 18, 1882, aged 80 
1852}Matthew Simpson... .|June 21, 1811.|Pittsburg. .. 1834 d. in Phila., June 18, 1884, aged 73 
1852;/Osmon C. Baker..... July 80, 1312.)N. Hampsh.|1839/d. in N. H., Dec. 20, 1871, aged 59 
18521 Bdward R. Ames....|May 12, 1806,,| [linois,...... 1830/d. in Balt., Apr. 25, 1879, aged 73 
1864] Davis W. Clark., ...|Feb. 25, 1812.|New York. ..|1843'd. in Cine.. May 23, 1871, aged 59 
1864|Badward Thomson. ../Oct, 12, 1810,.!Ohio......... 1832/d, in Wheeling, W. Va., Mur.22. ’70 
1864/Calvin Kingsley..... ‘Sept. 8, 1812... i 341d. in Beyrout, Syria, Apr. 6, 1870 
1872/Thomas Bowman....|July 15, 1817. College Pres., when elected. 
1872]William L. Aarris...|Nov. 4, 1817.. iid, in N.Y. city. Sept. 2,’87, aged 69 
1872|Randolph S. Foster.|Feb. 22, 120. 7|/Pres, Theol. Sem’y, when elected 
1872|Isaac W. Wiley......|Mar. 29, 1825. d. in Foochow, China, Nov. 22, 84 
1872/Stephen M. Mer rill..|Sept. 16, 1825 Editor when elected. 
1872|Kdward G. Andrews. Aug. Monloeaee Pastor when elected 
1872|Gilbert Haven....... Sept. 19, 1821.;New Eng....|1851/d. in Malden, Mass., Jan. 3, 1880 
18, 2iJesse'T. Peck... ...: Apr. 4, 1811../Oneida...... 1832)d. in Syracuse, N.Y., May 17, 1883 
1380|Henry W. Warren...|Jan. 4, 1831..|New Eng 1855|Pastor when elected 
188)|Cyrus D. Foss.......- Jan. 17, 1834..;New York ..|1857| College Pres. when elected 
1880| Jobo F, Hurst....... jAug. 17, 18384.| Newark . |1858/ Pres. Theol. Sem’y, when elected 
1830/Erastus O. Haven...|Nov.1, 1820..) New York. |1848)d.in Salem, Ore.. Aug. 2,’81, ag.61 
1384| William X. Ninde....|June 21, 1832. Black River|1856/Pres. Bib. Inst. when elected 
1834) John M. Walden..... Feb. 11, 1831.|Cincinnati..|1858, Book Agent, when elected 
1884] Willard F, Mallalieu.|Dec. 11, 1828..| New Eng....|1858) Presiding Elder, when elected 
1884/Charles H. Fowler...|/Aug. 11, 1837.] Rock River. |1861|Missionary See’y when elected 
1884|John H. Vincent. ....]/Feb. 23, 1832..| New Jersey. |1853/See’y S. S. Union, when elected 
18+8|James N. Fitzgerald|July 27, 1837.| Newark. .... 1862| Ree, Miss. Sec’y, when elected 
1838|Isaae W. Joyce Oct. 11, 1836..|N. W. Ind. ..|1859)Pastor when elected 
1888|John P. Newman....|Sept. 1, 1826./Oneida..... 1848|Pastor when elected 
1888] Daniel A. Goodsell..|Nov. 5, 18t0../N. Y. East..|1859|/See’y Board of Ed., when elected 
1858|Francis Burns* ..... Dec. 5, 1809. .|Liberia.. .... 1838\d in Baltimore, Apr, 18, 1863 
1866| John W. Roberts....|Sept. 8, 1812..| Liberia . _|1838/d. in Liberia, Jan. 30, 1875 
1884/William Taylor......|May 2, 1821..|Baltimore. /1843}Local Preacher when elected 
i888! James M. Thoburn,. .|Mar. 7, 1836..| Pittsburg. ..|1858| Presiding Elder when elected 


* Bishop Burns, Roberts and Taylor, Missionary Bishops for Africa; Bishop Thoburn, 
Missionary Bishop for India and Malaysia. 
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Through the courtesy of the Publishers of the Methodist Year 
Book we are permitted to publish the following statistics: 


Denominational Statistics of the United States. 


Organ- 
izations 


Value of 


Members 


or Com- 


or Con- Church 5 
grega- | Edifices, | U1um1- 
tions. cant,.s 

Adventists ; i 
1D \ fie da 2CeI OP Ingen poe) edd HAOILUGAAOGA ONTO: On MOLE _30 $61,400 1,147 
Advent Christians........ .. nS 580 465,605 25,816 
Seventh-Day.. 995 634,675 98 991 
Church of God.. 29 1,406 647 
Life and Advent Union.. Spo ueenenods 28 16,790 1,018 
Churches of God and Christ Jesus.. RAL Sheik: O4 45,575 2 872 

RO aM ere scien tou racine tate ashame 1,756 $1,235,445 60,491 

Baptists: 7% nal 
IRegular—North.. 6 eet eee, 7,689 $49,162,639 782.954 
Ree ular—South...... ve 16,446 26,760,779 1,271,002 
Regular—Colored.... .. hs USO TODO arkCs 12,410 8,938,125 1,314,425 
SBT CIpleSea whe Rau eRe has, was 18 19,500 937 
Seventh-Day area oleeikar of eottondoal GRCHOBSEOCTC At 106 264,010 9,123 
Feo SWE a Oe Ae aE a BNA 1,586 3,415,642 87'808 
AO aa Tah BEN OCH WV ALE ntl y-istets: Masa kre BONE SORE Leste 167 56,705 11,864 
COTS a Oe 206 aban on Osa tonueOD 2 160 200,580 91/953 
RIDAted Es oes... Br eg UA © ah a te 18 3'000 1/000 
Separate. =.... ...5- BIG ati Ogee I ecrmdc Saar Brion 24 9,200 1,599 
Pamitive. Palen OUR nat Cale SN ate 2,550 1,232,342 87,571 
Old Two Seed in the Spirit Predestinarian . 215 71,750 4.467 

BN Gy trea aes -iale ete bs cal a Re Mics Cock oct cc bats ebeleres ayoaal ee $1,629 | $83 834,277. 3,594,093 

Brethren (River). ... ......- Sai esse Comma bie cee: oe pane 3427 

Brethren (Ply mouth). Ete Tit Ohana s Nottie eae 332 458 640 

LEACITO UC) (ROLE ATL) eo fates etc) ait rare sted slop. Wie oie bate 10,215 118,040,746 6,228,579 

Other Catholics, Russian, Greek} Reformed, etc.. 45 301,620 26 454 

Catholic Apostolic..03...06 =. Swe soe nogne pe oboe ay 62000 1,394 

Chinese poeeles Ene ie es Sate a iececnate ee eA i ) ores 

PEEPLES EN GY ie fon fv Rataetet. wala bane st ve vay Ps 

eae Christian (QYoy au aVernlonol.eholaor. Gecuo Spc 1,281 at ,637,2 202 90,718 

Ohristian Church [South))..,....-0h.gv cscs as ene ae af ue pets 

Christian Missionary bares ghee Baise sietele Bay os nye ae 

Christian Scientists.. 5 OS rs igo oe bas ie 

Bie ofcet,... pee fag |G | Ben 

1 SOG iaeresena ia siaiwinis sie oi eines > 15'000 Bas 
2 h Triumphant... ... Sic cahcepenise ce sotatons 1 4 

Sich of the New Jerusalem. . at rerotaisieseisialere 154 1,386,455 7,095 

eS ica ee ih taone hte a eee 

1 eR ae Seatars Ces mo kp ely ee 6/8 Aye 67e 8S ta Ne ( ( 
Amana Societies seb teen eens 5 T8b0 aie 
Brucderhof........eccccecncess seereeceereseces ree. ? Hong Ee 
Harmony Society... 2-61 cscerereeeesees te eeeeee = i aan ate 
Society of perdeaeeS His aa ona ice i epee a a 
New Icaria. NaN AN foie ore aie tous oy trates (eins (07s S) rane Serge S 
Re i ve rt AE Chon oOn ete 7 6.060 Be 
‘ Ua) ot WRN, WA eke hy prin et ton Vantage 0 
ean euinptia ant (Koreshan Ecclesia). 5 36,000 205 
A RagBahluc ls a heAL, Ween O GD RTE DOR CO TT Gees Ie REA TGnOO! 37 $74,500 4,401 

(oe DING Aue CORE) OOOO CTM AGA CLP E IDO 

Lest ded Set Ben ae I ete ts ast 4,868 $43,335 437 512,771 
(DIRS TAT ach a ae 71246 | °'12'206(038 641,051 
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Organ- 
izations | Value of peng ponies 
or Con- ae muni, 
grega- ifices. 
es cants. 

Dunkards: : 720 $1,121,541 61,101 
Conservative German Baptist........-.-..++.+++- 115 88,770 f 
Old Order German Baptist.........-....+-+s+-0-- 128 145,770 8,089 
Progressive RESIS enh as Poor isaac se | 14,550 194 
SS , Hisikc hen DAM Me oOo Cs Son coms tt. 

Ariat amen eiaiateg eon lay a IOS ole 959 | $1,370,631 73,85 

Byanselical-Associatron =... csr. or seeh eis eee 2.310 $4,785,680 133,313 

CURR aA ae Men SABA Ae ao m od “Tatar NOdoanoO UA DS $ 

PO nOdes! Bn tian ACen sein SOU ae ey aren Oe. 794 2,795,784 80,655 
12 Gio) aovkns ean Monee mH A meine noeon oc Ube Ba ogo oh 201 1,661,850 21,992 
WY BI EL ESS ive aca din daha ats pee eg Bans or ace nie ery Mia eI Roe ae 52 67,000 4,329 
Ppirit Woe wae och ole Roe cca ee eee cee een 9 16,700 232 

TO KALT oe hoe ene ae ee ene 1,056 | $4,541,034 107,208 
rman Evangelical Protestant Church.......... 52 $1.187,450 36,155 

Senter Bvangelical Synod. ......00.0.-6125.. tes 870 4,614,490 187.432 

Jewish Congregations (Orthodox)....-.........-... 316 2,802,050 57,597 

Jewish Congregations (Reformed)..............--.. 217 6,952,225 72,899 

Latter-Day Saints (Mormons)....... icy Ren ante 425 £25,506 144,352 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ—Latter- “ 

SD) aiey" SALT ES Ue ened bay REN ue el ere 431 226,285 21,773 
utherans: 

u General Syittodsie pyle eee era ee ae 1,424 $8,919,170 164,620 
United Synod in the South....................... 414 1,114,065 37,457 
GeneraliCouncil eee eee eee 1,995 10,996,786 317,145 
Synodical Conferemeems paren anantee oe ee 1,934 7,804,313 357,153 
Jointisynodiot ONION, «amo nater see are ee 421 1,937.987 69,505 
iButtalovSvn0ds ke eae enche ier eee Eee 97 84,410 4,242 
a yb Ween rolag 01016 Ueto Wa ott nar iene aaa In ot. oe 175 214,395 14,730 
Notwegian:Church in America..,........:.3-.-: 489 806,825 55,452 
Michi FatieS yNOGS Sagan scene eal cera eae 65 164,770 11,482 
Danish Lutheran Churchin America.......... 131 129,700 10,141 
Germane NG os Duress NOG teenie tek nen 23 111,060 7,010 
Danish Lutheran Church Association......... 50 44,775 3,494 
TcelandiciSyn0 Gee eck eee ee 13 7,2C0 1,991 
imumrbatitel: Synodies: 6 nce ohh eet heron sie 1 94,200 i 
SuUOmaieS yrOd ery ne ce nr es eet terete tree 12 12,898 1,385 
UmitedsNotweolati acer eco aoe ne eae 1,122 1,514,455 119,972 
Independent Constreratitons...on. 20-1 seanlee ea 931 1,219,745 41,955 

DOHA ecto Sacetnee waren Gator cafe aetna 8 546 | $33,937,854 1,223,288 

Mennonites: 
si (esay aKahalik tevin Wop te tom Ae eA nared GEE bone ane 246 $317,045 17,078 
RAveriaslal ns Cire Sil crn tannic aceh ea eRe eer 97 76,450 10,101 
OUAEA TASH yy arte cert Ss rede as eee Seit once Ee etter 22, 1,500 2,038 
APOSTOLLG DICH MONICE Hy nayat Cree oe eee 2 1,200 209 
Reformed Menmoniieren cise ote ee eee 34 52,650 1,655 
General Conference. noes cet non cconeooe eee 45 119,320 5,670 
Churcchiof Godui) Chirast ene eee 18 1,600 471 
OLAN(WESIEH) At Ay cic iot et ceat amet taaae ner eee oe 15 8,015 910 
Bundes-Conteren ce ends eee eee eee 12 12,350 1,388 
Detencelessre ete ea tac eaten a cee Rees 9 10,540 856 
BrethrenvituCh tisteswe «045-4. co cioee eee beeen 45 89,600 1,113 

Total 575 $639,300 41,189 

Methodists: : : 
Methodist Episcopal... . 25,861 | $96,723,408 2,240,354 
Union American Metho 42 187,600 2,27 
African Methodist Episcopal 2481 6,468 ,280 452,725 
African Union Methodist Protestant 40 54,440 3,415 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion.............. 1,704 2,714,128 349,788 
ZAONAE DIO MA POSTOLIC I Hee ean ee ne eee 2 15,000 E 
NMethodistubrotrestante a ccs ees nies toon 2,529 3,683,337 141,989 
Wesleyan methodic ics eee ee a eae 565 393 ,250 16,492 
Methodist Fpiscopal, South................5.!... 15,017 18,775,362 1,209,976 
Colored Methodistsh piscopaljes....5 eee 1,773 1,705,491 28,758 
IPF tive MLStHOdist sen eae nn nea 84 291.993 4,764 
Congresational Methodist...) ikon es nso 214 41,680 8,765 
Congregational Methodist (Colored)............ 9 525 319 
New Congregation Methodist........ ... 1.0... 24 3,750 1,059 
ree METH OdTS Cain seen eee ne nna: 1,102 805,085 22,113 
Independent Methodist, s......0 ne cee 15 166,975 2,569 
Tahgetra Ke OKO NUN BIISHLON WENA oc honnosuoes choo corre 11 i 951 

AP Oba Lia a Fb Vo RA ee el aa eee ee 51,503 | $1382,182,304 4,688,662 
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Organ- 


izations | Value of | “embers 
or Con- Church ron 
ose: Edifices. Raat 
IW GPCR NGI b a ETA aon Odom OA ASO REIL ATS OG COLE ICE SS AAT DRE Ree 94 $681,250 11,781 
Presbyterians: 
Presbyterian in United States of America..... era Wh $74,455,200 788,224 
@untberlard Prespyteran nes h eles. 2,791 3,515,510 164.940 
Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored),........... 224 195,826 12,956 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist........ 2.......... 187 625,876 12/722 
MnitedvPresby tetanic wenn nemunaek sao ee 866 5,408,084 94,402 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (Southern). 2,391 8,812,152 179,721 
Associate Church of North America.,.......... 31 29,200 1,053 
Associate Reformed Synod of the goes te AES, 116 211850 8,501 
Reformed Presbyterian in the U.S. (Synod).. 115 1,071.400 10,574 
Reformed Pres. in N. A. (General Synod) Sits 33 469,000 4,602 
Reformed Presbyterian (Cowenanted).......... AP ll Wagee eek 37 
Refo med Pres. in United States and Canada 1 75,000 600 
Motalliteee: ext EAR Ames ae ee as RAN sets dca nee ee 13,476 $94,869,097 1,278,332 
Episcopalians: 
PLOLESL AALS DISCODAL a says densi cate fs Eline moda nrse re 5,019 $81,155,317 532,054 
INGLOTHAECAUUE DISCOPAa lee weaecieennet oe ake seats : 83 1,615,101 8,455 
GB ORE eA soak cte ia soe oaROEA SORES H Cy RCSA ORS a aE 5,102 $82,770,418 510,500 
Reformed Church in America. . A eee 572 $10,340,159 92,970 
Reformed Church in the United States............ 1,510 7,975,683 204,018 
GULIS am InetOVtMCGsnostee cn aO dae Le ie ee Van cieeae 99 428,500 12,470 
Salley atlO MAGI yaw rrenceh ease saituuas eee ee as VRE UE RN 829 37,350 8,662 
Schwenkfeldians........... Bt. ron eae all 4 12,200 306 
Koy onl) aries oY GIL heer cee Cie cio meee Ene ORI Re Ra ae eee aoe 334. 573,650 45,030 
Social Brethren.. SARIS E a Ooi ty tat Rees eras 20 8,700 913 
Society for RHR GAIG wlimred etre och eto As Altra ee os 1,064 
Mga oOrO pli GalasOClet yn teste mian scien doderntes Sees daa 40 600 695 
limited Brethren 1m Christ... occ. unas eter sen ann 3,731 4,292.643 202,474 
United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution)... 795 645,340 22,684 
MB feared EL ATM yee ic cv cise Festi ate aretaiol erecalute Gere e ore cola layer ctedest ase ‘ 421 10,335,100 67,749 
(Olfetinrevae yal GW Slane ponedtoses One ecu nba o monte sp emp hodcad 956 §,060,333 49,224. 
Winassociated Coneregations. ....2 2.0625 .s.s cece ones 150 1,129,700 12,228 
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406 MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canadian Methodism. 


THe following statistical summary of the Methodist Church in 
Canada, including the work of that Church in Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda, and Japan, is compiled from the Annual Minutes of the Con- 
ferences to June, 1892, by Rev. George H. Cornish, LL.D., General 
Conference Statistician: 


AnnUalConterenCes ont muce eeer eae eae 14 
Ministers, effective and probationers............ 1,701 
Menmibership ts. soya seieeeas ome ono ey ee eraser 246,283 
Sunday, Schools yiiesa ted s.ctte nee ie eee 3,142 
Teachers and\Omicersi. och eeeee eee 29,986 
SCHOLArS ye. eh cess dis Se hin od ter Te ey OE Sra eR 239,600 
Epworth, Weaoes yc occ oct icon ee ee 665 
Members of de piw.ort hn eal WeS mene et ee 27,730 


British Methodism. 


THE yearly Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church was 
held at Bradford, England, on Tuesday, July 19, 1892. Rev. James — 
H. Rigg, D.D., was elected President, and Rev. David J. Waller, D.D., 
Secretary. The statistical summaries for the year show 423,259 full 
members (adult classes), 27,539 members on trial, and 65,275 members 
of junior classes; total lay members, exclusive of foreign missions 
and affiliating Conferences, 518,083. 


Evangelical Alliance of the United States. 


THE World’s Evangelical Alliance was formed at London in 1846, 
The American Alliance was organized in January 1867, and incor- - 
porated under the laws of the State of New York in June, 1885. Its 
object is “the furtherance of religious opinion with the intent to 
manifest and strengthen Christian unity, and to promote religious 
liberty and co-operation in Christian work without interfering with 
the internal affairs of the different denominations. 

Alliances of the pastors and laymen of evangelical Churches are 
formed; (1) for Christian fellowship and the discussion of common 
interests, (2) for an annual canvass of the community by a syste- 
matic house-to-house visitation, to establish friendly acquaintance 
with non-churchgoers, and to win them to Christ and the Church. 
Further information as to the purpose of the Alliance may be ob- . 
tained by application to the General Secretary. 

OFFICERS.—The present officers of the Alliance are: President, 
William KB. Dodge; General Secretary, Josiah Strong, D.D.; Field 
Secretary, Frank Russell, D. D.; Treasurer, JoHn Paton. General 
Office, 117 Bible House, Astor Pines New York. 
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Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


THIS organization was founded at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 1878, by 
several persons who pledged themselves to read certain required 
books. The Circle provides a systematic course of profitable reading 
extending through four years. The prescribed books and magazine 
articles are recommended by a board of six eminent educators, and 
are especially adapted for busy people. The readings are upon all 
the subjects of the usual college course, except mathematics and the 
languages. At the end of each year each enrolled reader answers 
a series of questions upon the work of the year, and at the end of 
four years a certificate or diploma is awarded to those persons who 
have answered these annual questions with credit. The annual fee 
for enrollment and examination is fifty cents. 

CIRCLES AND ASSEMBLIES.—The central Circle is the Chautauqua 
Assembly, held annually at Chautauqua, N. Y. There are besides 
summer assemblies held in many sections of the United States. 
Local circles consisting of two or more persons are also largely 
established. These read and converse together, arrange for lectures, 
and in other ways seek their mutual improvement. Membership is 
not limited by age, sex, color, or condition. ; 

The organ of the Chautauqua Circle is The Chautauquan; editor. 
T. L. Flood, D.D., Meadville, Pa.; subscription price, $2 per year. 

PRESENT OFFICERS.—President, Louis Miller; Chancellor, 
Bishop J. H. Vincent; Principal, William R. Harper; Vice Prin- 
cipal, George BK. Vincent; Secretary. W.A.Duncan; Treasurer, E. A. 
Skinner; Counselors. Lyman Abbot, John M. Gibson, Bishop H. W. 
Warren, James H. Carlisle, Edward Everett Hale. W.C. Wilkinson; 
General Superintendent. Jesse L. Hurlbut; Axecutive Secretary, 
Kate FP. Kimball, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Young [len’s Christian Association, 


THE parent Association was organized in London, June 6, 1844; 
the first in America, December, 1851. The first Conference of English 
speaking Associations was held at Buffalo in 1854; first World’s Con- 
ference at Paris in 1855. Membership is confined to young men. 
There are two classes, active and associate. The latter enjoy all 
privileges except voting and holding office, which are reserved for 
the active members exclusively, who must be members in good 
standing of evangelical Churches. 

LATEST STATISTICS.—Number of Associations in the United 
States and Canada, 1,424; in the world, 4,651. The American Associa- 
tions have a total membership of 227,090; own a net property valued 
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at $12,878,595, including 268 buildings erected for their use; have 734 
libraries, containing 472,549 volumes; and 1,140 General Secretaries 
and other paid officers. In 322 of the Associations there are 19,478 
members attending educational classes pursuing from one to fifteen 
branches of study. There are held 598 Bible classes, with an average 
attendance of 6,124, and 504 training classes, with an attendance of 
3,791. The average daily attendance at the Association rooms is 
51,745, and 1,531 lectures were given last year. There are 400 College 
Associations, with a membership of 24,819. There are 97 Railroad 
Associations, with a membership of 20,530 railroad men, and employ- 
ing 108 salaried officers. In support of this branch of Association ~ 
work the railroad corporations of this country contribute over 
$100,000 annually. Twelve German Associations, 34 Colored Associ- 
ations, and 23 Indian Associations are in existence. Amount re- 
ceived and expended in 1891 for local. State and international work, 
$2,186,092. 

OFFICERS.—The International Committee.—General Office, 40 
East 23d Street, New York city. Chairman, Cephas Brainerd; 
Treasurer, Benjamin C. Wetmore; General Secretary, Richard C. 
Morse. 

Central International Committee.—Headquarters, 2 Place du 
Port, Geneva, Switzerland; Chairman, Gustave Tophel; Treasurer, 
Frederick Bonner; General Secretary, Charles Fermaud. 

State Committee of New York.--General Office, 40 East 23d 
Street, New York city. Chairman, Edmund P. Platt; Treasurer, 
Alexander G. Fisk; General Secretary, George A. Hall. 

New York City Association.—General Office, 40 East 23d Street, 
New York city. President, Cleveland H. Dodge; Treasurer, M. 
Taylor Pyne; General Secretary, R. R McBurney. 


Temperance Organizations. 


THE following is a list of societies organized for distinctive tem- 
perance work which are national in their character: 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1866. Presiden [red 
L. Cuyler, D.D.; Corresponding Secretary, John N. Stearns, 58 Reade 
Street, New York. 

SONS OF TEMPERANCE.—Instituted 1842. DT. W. Patriarch, C. A. 
Everett; Df. W. Scribe, B. R. Jewell, South Hampton, N. H. 

Goop TEMPLARS.—Organized 1851, Rk. W. Grand Templar, Dr. 
Oronhyatekha; R. W.Grand Secretary, B.F. Parker, Milwaukee, Wis. 

TEMPLARS OF HONOR AND TEMPERANCE.—Organized 1856. Df. W. 


Templar, D. B. Bailey; Mf. W. Recorder, Rev.C.S. Woodruff, Newark, 
Na 
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NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION.—Organized 
1874. President, Miss Frances E. Willard; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. C. B. Buell, Chicago, I). 

NON-PARTISAN NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION.—Organized 1890. President, Mrs. Ellen J. Phinney; General 
Secretary, Mrs. H. M. Ingham, Cleveland, O. 

ROYAL TEMPLARS OF TEMPERANCE.—Organized 1877. Supreme 
~ Councilor, L. R. Sanborn; Supreme Secretary, Samuel Nelson, 48 
West EKagle Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SONS OF JONADAB.—Organized 1867. Sovereign Chiéf, John J. 
Weed; Sovereign Secretary, William H. Young, Washington, D. C. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER OF RECHABITES.—High Chief Ruler, Tho- 
mas B. Marche, High Secretary and Treasurer, John R. Mahoney 
Washington, D. C. 
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Kellogg, Amherst W. 

A concise history of Methodism, in England and Amer- 
ica, of its origin, founders, development and institutions. 
Written for the publishers by Amherst W. Kellogg, B. a.; 
also, with pages arranged for preserving local chureh and 
personal records, with forms for recording the history of 
Methodist families identified with the work of the church. 


Milwaukee, H. O. Brown & company, 1893. 
331822 
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